THE 
BRITISH CRITIC, 
Quarterly Theological Review, 


AND 


ECCLESIASTICAL RECORD. 


OCTOBER, 1831. 


Arr. L.—1. Eusebit Pamphili Historie Ecclesiastice Libri X. 
ex novd recognitione cum aliorum ac suis prolegomenis, integro 
Henrici Valesii commentario, selectis Readingi, Strothii, alio- 
rumgue virorum doctissimorum observationibus, edidit, suas ani- 
madversiones et excursus, tndices emendatos ac longe locupletiores 
adjecit Fridericus Adolphus Heinechen, Rev. Min. Candidatus, 
Societatis Historico-Theologice Lipsiensis sodalis ordinarius. 
Lipsiw. 1827. (3 vols. small 8vo.) 


2. Q. Septimii Plorentis Tertulliani Apologeticus adversus Gentes; 
cum lectionum varietate edidit Jos. Ign. Ritter, S.S. Theol. 
Doctor, ejusdemque in Universitate Rhenand Professor Pub- 
licus Ordinarius. Elberfelde. 1828. (1 vol. 8vo.) 


8. 8. Aurelii Augustini Hipponensis Episcopi de Civitate Dei 
Lib. XXII. Lips. 1825. (@ vols. small 8vo.) 


4. Bibliotheca Sacra Patrum Ecclesiae Grecorum. Lipsie. 


(1.) Philonis Judai opera omnia. FEdidit Richter. 1828. 
(8 vols. 12mo.,) 


(2.) Fl. Josephi Judai opera omnia. 1826. Edidit Richter. 
(6 vols. 12mo.) 


(3.) Tit. Flav. Clementis Alexandrini opera omnia. Recogno- 
vit Reinholdus. Clotz. 1831. (12mo. one volume only 
has appeared.) 


Tus list of Fathers edited by the German Press has given rise 
in our minds to much serious reflection. There could not be a 
greater proof of the fast altering state of religious study in that 
country than the peculiar shape, so adapted for the purposes of 
portability and cheapness, of these volumes. The writings of the 
ancient Fathers of the Church are once again becoming objects 
of interest and curiosity in the Protestant world. We hail it as 
a sign of returning health and stability, of a recovery from that 
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state of wild fluctuation and extravagant innovation to which 
Germany has been particularly subject. ‘The same spirit is un- 
questionably. arising in our own country, the Fathers are once 
more being taken down from the dusty shelves on which they 
have so long reposed, nor can we, members as we are of a 
Church whose institutions rest upon the usages of the Primitive 
Church, disguise our gratification at seeing “the turn which the 
study of divinity is now beginning to take. 

That “ the Bible and the Bible only is the religion of the 
Protestant,” is a saying undoubtedly true, when taken in its pro-’ 
per sense. But we much fear that, in these days, it is passed from 
mouth to mouth with but little consideration of the import which 
it bore in the mind of its first utterer, and with as little sympathy 
with his theological views. In fact, like all other terse and pithy 
expressions of this nature, by which we endeavour to sum up and 
draw to a head, as it were, the result of a vast number of facts 
and circumstances, which admit of much canvass upon opposite 
sides, it requires no slight knowledge in order to its proper appli- 
cation, no small judgment i in order to limit and qualify its exten- 
sive generality. It is the enunciation of a proposition, which can 
be properly understood by such only as have previously gone 
through the demonstration, and, as is the case of all general ex- 
reer is a weapon which can be safely wielded by those 

ands alone which have been inured to the same exercise and 
discipline with its original promulgator. We have, imdeed, 
more especially of late, been much dissatisfied with the indiscri- 
minate manner in which so pregnant a proposition has been ban- 
died about, and been not seldom astonished, if not disgusted, at 
the careless unexploring confidence with which men ‘have put 
forward a saying, which bears on its very front, to inquiring eyes 
at least, the marks of deep and difficult theological debate, which, 
like those short epitomes to the last of the lost books of Livy, 
where under two or three lines are comprised the details of long 
and bloody wars, includes in its very terms, to reflecting minds at 
least, a vast extent of hard conflict. For it is the summary of a 
long and well-fought dispute between the champions of two great 
Churches, and instead of being triumphantly quoted, in season 
and out of season, by every puny disputant at the religious meet- 
ings of the day, will rather impress the sober thinker by the 
weight of its terms, bidding him ponder on the exceeding obsti- 
nacy of the struggle to which it owed its rise, and ask whether 
it be indeed ended, and not likely in no long time to revive with 

eater fury than ever. As it is commonly understood, we be- 
heve, by the noisy and loquacious debaters of this day, it means 
that the Christian needs study no other ancient ecclesiastical 
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authors than such as are contained in the sacred canon, and even 
the study thus limited, is, in the case of almost all those persons, 
still farther confined to the English version, and English com- 
mentaries. No wonder that so many should think themselves 
qualified expounders of what seems in such easy reach, and almost 
to come to every man’s door. ‘To this limited view of the study 
of the New Testameut, perhaps the peculiar circumstances at- 
tending the Old may have in no slight degree contributed. The 
books of the Old Testament are the only books which we have 
either of the language in which they were composed, or of the 
days in which they were written, or of several ages after, and 
therefore the best we can do, is, to compare one book with ano- 
ther, lay one passage by the side of another, weigh a fact or doc- 
trine here with a fact or doctrine there, a phrase or word in this 
place with a phrase or word in that, and thus make the whole 
volume its own interpreter. ‘This, indeed, is not all that can be 
done, but still it is by far the greater part. The aid obtained 
from kindred dialects, from‘ the records nearest in time of other 
nations, however in itself important, is comparatively small. This 
system of self-interpretation, though necessary in the New Testa- 
ment, cannot occupy by any means so overpowering an import- 
ance in its study, still less hold that place which these persons 
assign it, for the case is very different. Its writers lived in an 
age abundant with authors, full of most important historic cir- 
cumstance, wrote in a language whose authors, if we only reckon 
from Homer down to his commentator Eustathius, occupy the 
vast space of twenty centuries; its subject is connected with the 
whole range of ancient history, sacred and profane, is inwoven 
closely with the records of the most civilized period of the classi- 
cal age, and, above all, is continued by a regular series of writers 
in the same ‘language down to within four centuries of our own 
times. Who would be content with making Aéschylus his own 
interpreter, and never resort for aid to Sophocles or Euripides, 
or satisfy hingself on the subject of the Peloponnesian war from 
Thucydides, and refuse to look into the pages of his continuator 
Xenophon? But such a resolution would be less justifiable in the 
case of a strict and determined study of the New Testament, 
for every one, who reads it with that accurate and yet comprehen- 
sive view which it demands from a scholar and divine, must ob- 
serve in it germs, as it were, not expanded into full meaning, 
allusions incidentally made, which, as soon as he steps beyond the 
limits of the volume, he finds put forth in the early Fathers into 
visible blossom and fulness. Such for instance is the case of the 
institution of the Lord’s Day, and of the establishment of val 
copal government, of which, observing the elements in the New 
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Testament, and finding the maturity in the early Fathers, we can 
no more doubt of their apostolical authority, than if they had 
been as explicitly laid down and commanded im the New Testa- 
ment, as the institution of the Sabbath and the appointment of 
the Aaronic Priesthood are enjomed in the Old. ‘The only dif- 
ference is, that in the latter book every thing is explicitly laid 
down in letter as to children of gross and perverse minds, while 
in the former, exercise is given to the spirit of the pure and rea- 
sonable man. 
Perhap> we shall now be asked in what sense we ourselves 
understand the much-bruited apophthegm, “ the Bible, and the 
Bible only is the religion of Protestants.” We will give it as 
briefly as we can, and it is this, that since the volume of the 
New ‘Testament is of such a nature externally as we have just 
described, and from its internal nature (consisting as it does of 
independent treatises, though all bearing to the same end,) in very 
many places alludes rather than expresses, hints circumstances 
rather than relates them, takes for granted rather than enjoins, on 
this account, the person who would examine for himself the found- 
ations of his Church, or who may distrust its institutions, or be 
pressed with doctrines strange to his communion, yet pretending 
to apostolic antiquity, who may be asked on what principles he 
acknowledges the Canon of Scripture itself, to such a person we 
say, the Bible and the Bible only is not sufficient to establish his 
religion, He must proceed beyond the volume into the imme- 
diately succeeding series of uncanomeal writers, before he can 
meet with all the satisfaction which he requires; at the same time 
he must previously have well studied that volume, must have dilt- 
gently imbibed its spirit, marked well the nature and relative 
position of the passages by which he is referred to succeeding 
writers. ‘hus he will enter upon the field of tradition informed 
with a knowledge to distinguish the wheat from the chaff, what 
is of Christ, and what is not of Christ; what immediately runs 
into union with the pure gold of Scripture, and what ts averse to 
it. ‘Thus is the Bible only the religion of Protestants: but it is 
the Bible as read by the founders of Protestantism, it is the 
Bible as read by the builders and worthies of our excellent 
Church, by Cranmer, by Parker, by Jewell, by Hooker, by Bull, 
by Taylor, by Barrow. It is indeed the ‘glory of our Church, 
that taking this rational and comprehensive ground, paying to 
antiquity all that reverence which not only decency but even nght 
reason demands, so as to adopt such ordinances as she can trace 
from it to Scripture, and others less important, which good and 
holy, though uninspired, men established im a scriptural spirit, 
and transmitted to the universal Church, it is ber peculiar 
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glory, we say, thus to have raised a fabric, in which her well- 
informed sons have ever recognised with delight all the outlines 
of the primitive Church, and every successive day have risen 
from their studies with increasing admiration, and with growing 
gratitude to God for a blessing so inestimable.* And while 
the Presbyterian will not venture out of the Bible, for then he 
immediately encounters no longer in embryo, but fully formed in 
features not to be mistaken, his dreaded adversary Episcopacy, 
and while the Romanist will not venture into the Bible, for there 
he immediately meets a spirit in direct contradiction to his views; 
the son of our Church can freely expatiate over both fields, use 
all the liberty which God hath given him, and, fully informed with 
the spirit of Scripture, select rites and ordinances without error 
from the Fathers. 

If the view which we have here taken of the peculiar nature of 
our Church be correct, the study of the Fathers is one which 
particularly becomes her ministers, at least all those to whom 
freedom from constant parochial duty allows the opportunity, 
and it is, we confess, with regret that we have made the list of 
editions prefixed to this article, and not been able to join with 
them a single work of the English Press. Our press, indeed, 
though it has in former days sent forth some splendid editions, 
yet has never given us a supply adequate to the importance which 
the ecclesiastical polity of our Church attaches to the study, and 
now for a long time has ceased altogether to publish works of 
this nature. Considering how much the study once prevailed in 
this country, and how little it is now attended to, it becomes a 
matter of serious and even painful curiosity to inquire by what 
means a change so lamentable has taken place. We will consi- 
der the question under two divisions, ascribing it first, to the 
change of habits of individuals; secondly, to the change of cir- 
cumstances in the Church itself. 

Our predecessors were a severe and hardy race. We need not 
go back to the times preceding the Reformation, when the monk, 
the student of those days, sat down to his books in the north alley 
of the cloister, glazed indeed for the purpose (as we still see at 
Gloucester), but without a fire. These rugged habits survived as 
was meet the great change, the object of which was to promote 
good and destroy evil; and we suspect that few of our modern 
students who give up their evenings to study by the side of a 
comfortable fire, have any idea how that time was spent by their 
predecessors. Speaking of the students of Cambridge in his 


* Those who happen to have read Chandler's Life of Dr. Johnson, of New York, 
who left the Presbyterian for the Episcopal Church, will appreciate this statement. 
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time, Maister Lever, in a sermon preached at Poule’s Crosse, 
Dec. 13, 1550, says— 


“ After thys slender dinner they be either teachynge or learnynge untyll 
five of the clocke in the evening, whenas they have a supper not much 
better then theyr dinner; immediatelye after the whyche, they go 
eyther to reasonyng in problemes, or unto some other studye, untyll it be 
nine or tenne of the clocke, and there beynge without fyre, are fayne to 


walk or runne up and downe halfe an houre to gette a heate on theyr 
fete whan they go to bed.” 


In turning over the lives of our illustrious divines we find the 
same ascetic plan still subsisting; and the habits of society ap- 
pear to have been highly favourable to a scholar’s distribution of 
the day for study. In the golden days of our church, (we may go 
indeed so far down as the Revolution, and even lower,) the divine 
and the scholar usually rose about three or four in the morning, 
winter and summer. At this season of the day, which has all the 
advantages of night, comprises im fact every thing which the 
Greek sought to convey in his proverb éy wxti Boddy, without any 
of the feverishness, lassitude and dispersion of mind which 
accompanies the first portion of night—at a time which brings 
all the freshness of morning, all the cheerful vigour of a body 
and mind, recruited with sleep, into union with the securit 
from interruption, the perfect stillness which is sought at the 
midnight lamp—-at this most auspicious season he sate down 
to his studies, which, with the interruption of the half-hour given 
to morning prayer, he continued until about eleven o’clock: then 
he dined, after which, having rested awhile, he had again all the 
day before him until the hour of supper, about six or seven; 
and then, having either returned to study, or relaxed his mind 
with conversation, or taken a walk, he would retire to rest about 
nine. On comparing this distribution of the day with ours, we 
immediately see its superior advantages for study. From no 
portion of our day can we gain those six or seven hours of perfect 
freedom from interruption, and peculiar mental freshness, which 
he obtained before his first meal. By the time we have risen he 
was advanced nearly a fourth of his course, and by the time we 
have set ourselves down, not without sad apprehensions of inter- 
ruption, he had completed one half, without a minute’s loss. By 
the time we have become faint and exhausted, and perhaps our 
attention distracted by other calls, he, like a giant refreshed, was 
busily plying round the remaining half of his course, and had ac- 
complished it in full vigour by the time that, faint and jaded, we 
repair to a late dinner, which, coming after too long an interval, 
seldom fails to produce that sense of repletion and listlessness 
which disinclines us to any further prosecution of study; or if we 
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push into the night, then it is at the expense of health, and our 
exertions are destitute of that vigour and quiet which he derived 
from the other extremity of night. In fact the two ages seem to 
have interchanged their distribution of space and time. His chief 
meal divided the day into two equal portions, each of which he 
began refreshed by an adequate supply to the wants of the body: 
at the same time his poor horse was obliged to toil through an 
unbroken stage of twenty miles. We, more considerate to our 
cattle than to ourselves, break those twenty miles into two stages 
for them, and throw all the day into one for ourselves. 11 seems 
scarcely possible that a system, which leaves so much precious 
time to waste, can produce divines and scholars to compare with 
those of former days. It were in vain now toexpect another Bull 
or Pearson, still less the revival of that class of country clergy. 
men, who, from the seclusion of their village, sent into the world 
their book with its broad margin grim and almost black with 
rotate and references to the Fathers. To gain the time suf- 

cient for such extent of reading, the student of our days must 
fairly give up society, and return to those primitive hours which 
are Incompatible with its present arrangements. 

We often wonder at the very great superiority which the German 
scholars of this day maintain over our own in extent of reading. 
We can scarcely conceive how they contrive to obtain the time 
requisite, A great, if not the principal, cause will be found, per- 
haps, in the regulation of the meals of the day in Germany, espe- 
cially among the middling ranks, according very much with that 
which has been mentioned as once prevailing here. As the orator 
who was asked what was the first point in oratory, what the second, 
and what the third, still replied, “ action,” so should we, to similar 
questions on scholarship, cry out, “ distribution of time.” ‘The 
early hours of our ancestors are necessarily connected with a 
hardy endurance of cold to which we are strangers. ‘This ena- 
bled them to endure the low temperature of our public libraries, 
where ouly the ponderous folios of the Fathers were, and still are, 
accessible. Nor must we judge of the inconvenience of studying 
in such a place from the appearance which it now presents, Eac 
space between the classes was then furnished with its stools and 
table, in the centre of which latter was a revolving desk, in the 
shape of a four-faced pyramid, truncated sufficiently to admit of 
an inkstand at the top. It was thus admirably adapted for sup- 
porting books of constant reference, while your author lay on the 
table before you. ‘This furniture may still remain here and there, 
but in general it may be said to have vanished; and certainly 
where it still remains, its uses seem to have been forgotten. As 
the room was then a place of study, aud not a mere thoroughfare 
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to this or that volume, there was much less interruption to the 
reader, and what interruption there was, habit enabled him very 
readily to bear. Sincerely should we pity the person who now 
should endeavour to get through a page of the crabbed thought 
and involved language of an ancient Father in such a place; who, 
for instance, should attempt to pursue the vagaries of the ancient 
heretics in the wretched Latin version to which we owe the exist- 
ence of more than four-fifths of the famous work of Ireneus. It 
may be thought that our disadvantage here is remedied by the 
liberty of carrying the book to our private chamber. But this, 
however necessary to the habits of our times, considerably dimi- 
nishes the usefulness of a public library: the same number of 
books will scarcely go half so far, for there is an end put at once 
to all that accommodation to each others’ wauts which would ne- 
cessarily be studied and observed in a reading-room. Nor can 
the student take away, with the volume containing his subject, all 
the volumes also to which reference must be made; nor, if he 
could, can he foresee exactly what volumes those would be; nay, 
in many cases he cannot take with him the whole set of an au- 
thor; and yet, what author can be well read without reference to 
his other works, or parts of his work. Books were scarce enough 
in their days, but our habits have made them incomparably scarcer. 

Among other contrivances to remedy this scarcity, at least to 
the junior students, our ancestors appointed lectores, or readers, 
whose business it was to read and explain to their class some 
ancient author, and afterwards examine them upon it. ‘The read- 
ing part, however, of their duty has, from change of times, long 
become obsolete, excepting so much of the custom as survives 
in the obligation of the Norrisian Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge, to read Pearson on the Creed to his audience once a 
year. ‘Thus it appears that we have lost the chief means by 
which our ancestors supplied this scarcity, and therefore, if the 
number of books be not increased, are Jeft behind at a lament- 
able distance. Now itis notorious that in the case of the Fathers 
the number is not increased in any sensible degree. We need not 
wonder, therefore, at our inferiority, were we to refer it to this 
head alone; and that much may be referred to this head, we are 
induced to believe from the present state of knowledge of Greek 
literature. All know bow much it has advanced within the period 
of the last twenty years, and is still advancing. We are old 
enough, however, to remember a little of the period just before it 
made its first visible start. At that time Aristophanes, (at least as 
having the indispensable accompaniment of the Scholia,) Thucy- 
dides, Herodotus, and indeed the great bulk of Greek prose- 
writers, were shut up in the ponderous folios of Kuster, Duker, 
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Wesseling, &c. The orators in the octavos of Reiske were 
equally difficult of access. Lucky was the wight in those days 
who, in the scramble at the moment of opening the library after 
quarter-day, could lay the first hand upon one of these volumes, 
and keep it by him as a golden treasure for the ensuing quarter. 
The way to cheap, and at the same time useful editions, was led 
by that of the plays of AZschylus by the present Bishop of Lon- 
don, and astonishing was the impulse which was immediately 
given to the study and estimation of that author. Since that 
time every author of classical Greek has, one after another, 
been made accessible to the student, and every such author is 
accordingly read and well known. Plato is no longer cut down 
to the few dialogues edited by Foster, but may be seen in all his 
extent on the private book-shelf, in company with the orators, 
historians and poets, all in editions of moderate price, and with 
texts far superior to that of the folios in which they were formerly 
with so much difficulty sought. Can any one doubt that the 
same causes would produce the same effects in the study of the 
Fathers? A taste for it has undoubtedly revived, and is still 
spreading. It only wants to be administered to, as that for the 
classics was, and theology, sound, and sought from original sources, 
will once more flourish in our Church. | 


It is, indeed, discouraging to contemplate the very great obsta~ 


cles thrown in its way at present. So scarce have editions become, 
even of the octavos (naturally the most accessible), such as Wotton’s 
edition of the Epistle of the Roman Clement, Hughes’s of Chry- 
sostom de Sacerdotio, Ashton’s of the Apologies of Justin Martyr, 
&c., that the student of ancient theology, if he be not luckily within 
reach of the library of some college, school or chapter, must alto- 
gether renounce the hope of seeing with his own eyes the Fathers 
of the Greek and Latin Church, and be content with what he can 


learn of them at second-hand—a means than which none can be 


more disheartening to an original and inquiring mind. It would 
be a difficult and certainly a most sorrowful task to calculate how 
many lights may be thus, from year to year, lost to the literature 
of our Church, and how many who, finding no means of proceed- 
ing in their inquiries, turn aside from their goodly but vain pur- 
pose and betake themselves to studies, the indalgence in which 
brings to the conscience no high and gratifying feeling of a duty 
done to God and man, no increase to the stock’ of credit and 
advantage of the Church of which they are members. Meanwhile, 
as the foremost cannot go on, the hindmost fall back, there is a 
general stagnation, and the attainments required for orders are 
necessarily much lower than they should be. In a Charch like 
ours, which takes the primitive Church as its model, it seems but 
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reasonable that candidates (for the priesthood at all events) should 
have some acquaintance with those writings on which she bases 
her structure and usages. But what cana bishop do! Supposing 
he were to give out, as books into which he would inquire, the 
Apologies of Justin and Tertullian, the Epistles of Clement of 
Rome, Barnabas and Ignatius (the short Epistles), and require, 
perhaps, some knowledge of the History of Eusebius, an outfit 
very much less, comparatively speaking, than that of the Classics 
which a candidate for a scholarship in any college is required to 
exhibit, and yet much exceeding what the majority of our clergy 
carry to their grave, would he not be requirmg bricks without 
giving straw ’—the books could not be obtained. 

In assigning the scarcity of books (still further increased by 
our habits) as a very active cause in bringing about the present 
low state of Theology, we are happy to have the concurring 
opinion of the Editor of Eusebius, the title of whose edition 1s 
prefixed to this article. Our owa was formed long before we 
became acquainted with this edition, from which we gladly quote 
a part of the Preface. 


“Itaque iterum mihi cogitanti de studii illius patristici profecto 
nimium quantum neglecti causis ac quasi quibusdam fontibus, ut alia 
mittam, facilis et expedita illius rei ratio jam in nimia editionum patrum 
raritate et satis magnd earundem mole ac deformitate videbatur mibi 
contineri, Abdite enim ille editiones maxime in bibliothecis publicis 
privatisque latent, ex bibliopolarum tabernis pleraeque dudum evanue- 
runt, ipsa plerarumque indoles a literarum conditione, que nunc est, 
paulo est alienior, externa carum facies avocat magis quam advocat 
legentium animos. Quid igitur mirum, non nisi paucos in iis volutandis 
versari ? quid mirum, Grecorum et Latinorum, qui classici dicuntur, et 
vere sunt, ingenii monumenta unice fere, si a Veteris ac Novi Testa- 
menti libris discesseris, vel a Theologie studiosis coli ac diligi, cum 
tamen patrum quoque scripta potiora haud indigna videri possint, que 
certe primis quasi labris ab iisdem degustentur et delibentur? cujus 
quidem rei cogitationem me potissimum commovisse fateor ut novam 
parare statuerem historia Eusebiane editionem.” 


To the same effect is the statement of Professor Ritter, pre- 
fixed to his edition of ‘Tertullian’s Apology— 


“ Etenim cum ad Antiquitates ecclesiasticas (he says) uberius Theo- 
logia Christiane  studiosis explicandas unum alterumve ‘Tertulliani 
librum interpretari constituissem, inter opuscula, que bujus scriptoris 
supersunt, nullum mihi videbatur ci usui magis idoneum quam quo 
Christiane fidei contra adversarios ejus et calumniatores patrocinatur, 
sed decrant hujus hbelh exemplaria auditoribus parvo parabilia: quare ejus 
edendt necessitatem mihi injunctam intellex.” 


We heartily wish this Divinity Professor’s example were fol- 
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lowed up in every other University; the evil of which we have 
been complaining would be very soon diminished, if not removed. 
Another reason which adds to the relative scarcity in our times, 
as compared with preceding, is that the candidates for orders are 
not now kept at the University after their initiatory degree im arts, 
and thus maintained in possession of all the advantages of the 
Public Libraries, but scattered over the face of the country; and 
the great majority of them in places where they must depend 
upon their own circumscribed collection for whatever they can 
procure of divinity; and this from the circumstances cannot be 
expected to contain ancient authors, which would be little avail- 
able to the common wants of parochial preaching, to say nothin 


of their rarity and unwieldiness, making them equally difficult to — 


procure and to accommodate when procured. ‘The Bibliotheca 
Sacra, however, which appears last in our prefixed list, if com- 
ote to the full extent of the Fathers of the three first centuries, 

a period sufficient for most of the theological inquiries in which 
our Church is concerned, might be comprised in a very small 
bookcase ; their size too makes the volumes so easy of transpor- 
tation from place to place, and therefore so ready to be applied 
to fill up spare hours, and so prompt to be brought forward for 
reperusal, (qualities, which who knows not how to esteem in 
editions of valuable authors?) that most earnestly do we wish that 
the work may proceed, and more earnestly still that a similar 
work, in a better type and more enduring paper, were issuing 
forth from the press of our own country. But the scarcity of books, 
however aggravated in its effects by our change in habits, will not 
solve all the phenomena of the neglect of ancient Theology, espe- 
cially at our Universities. Another cause has been gradually 
working on with increased effect there. From the natural pro- 
gress in civilization, the minds of men have now for a long time been 
more and more tending to a fondness for generalization: the field 
of objects presented to them, growing more and more extended, has 
made them more and more ambitious of grasping; while limited as 
they are, they can only accomplish their object by laying hold at 
once of the general result, and passing over the detail through 
which alone it can be legitimately arrived at. Such a habit of 
mind is fatal to many excellencies for which it can replace no- 
thing corresponding. It is fatal to eloquence, for it not only 
causes a vacuity of imagination from want of objects, not only 
deprives the art of its grand power of turning the same idea to 
view under a multitude of lights, but also is ruinous to the 
quality of subtle syllogistic reasoning, which is so necessary to 
make an able or indeed respectable debater. The present state 
of eloquence in our houses of parliament will bear us out in the 
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fact. The point, however, to which we are directing our obser- 
vations lies in an humbler region. We believe that this turn, 
which the public mind has been so long taking, has mainly con- 
tributed to reduce to a mere form, almost indeed to extinguish im 
inglorious silence, the scholastic disputations at the Universities. 
We are well aware of all the ridicule which the vain and loose 
reasoners (shall we call them?) of the day cast upon such exercises. 
Nor will we deny that much time may be lost in pursuing un- 
profitable airy subtleties, which had been better employed in ex- 
tending the range of substantial information, that imstead of con- 
tinually turning up the same soil until exhaustion, it were better 
to go on to new ground. We will freely grant that the mind 
too much habituated to a view in a narrow compass, may become 
like the eye of the mole, and not of the eagle, may be brought at 
last to dwell upon distinctions of words rather than of things, 
and instead of adding possession to possession, building story 
upon story, may waste and fritier away its powers in dividing 
into minute capriciously-assigned departments the first portion 
of dominion which it bas attained, and which will therefore also 
be the last. It may come into too apt comparison with the 
petty German prince, whose little territory and small roy 
afford him, by indefinite division into minute detail, as much 
self-importance and occupation, as the sway of continental Eu- 
rope and the command of innumerable legions did to Napoleon. 
But the man who has looked through the microscope is not 
therefore disqualified for looking through the telescope, nor are 
the defects of a system (and what system is not deficient?) fairly 
urged, when they only operate in the case of its being pushed to 
excess, and while the advantages are kept back from the account. 
‘The system was admirably adapted for inuring men to the con- 
duct of theological controversy, the necessity of which accom- 
plishment, though long in indolent security overlooked, is grow- 
ing daily. Severely may we have to rue the state into which we 
have allowed it to fall. Lf it gave no new ground, it at all events 
secured the old; if not a system of offence, it was an admirable 
one of defence. It accustomed men to all the sophistries of lan- 
guage, to all the turns, windings, and subterfuges of subtle 
argument; it taught them to sift and canvass their subject to the 
very bottom, keep an eye to all its bearings, watch all that could 
start out of it, weigh the consequence of every move that could 
be made, and gave them, in fine, a mastery and dominion over it, 
such as the practised gladiator possessed over his sword. Its 
effects are very visible in our best divines of the golden age. 
‘They empty out to perfect exhaustion the subject, w hatever it be, 
which they have taken up. They leave nothing to be done by 
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friend or foe, admit not a single opening through which an 
enemy shall thrust his body, not a spot of ground on which he 
shall take up a position. 

We have said thus much in sad and sober earnest; for we 
cannot rid our minds of a notion which haunts us, namely, that 
we may before long have to repent of our indolent reliance on 
the mere goodness of our cause, and consequent neglect of 
training our champions, while our great adversary, with all his 
keenness undiminished, is still maintaining his fencing schools. 
The best position may be lost by inexperienced troops. And 
the battle is not far distant. But this view of the schools 
does not so much belong to our present argument as another, | 
Degrees in divinity were formerly taken by all persons of a cer- 
tain standing and rank in the Church. The preparatory disci- 
pline of the schools therefore presented, what is now so much 
wanting, a distinct object of professional study. They who 
now, after their final examination for orders, content themselves 
with just so much knowledge as will supply the practical, the 
ordinary, and directly ministerial part of their profession, would 
then have been obliged to look forward to a wider range, and 
to coiffemplate the open and defensive position of the respon- 
dent’s box, no less than the secure and commanding citadel of 
the pulpit. With his views thus fixed, an original and enter- 
prising mind, (and such, we hope, however apparently, is not 
really, more rare than in olden times,) could not pause at any 
ordinary stage of acquirement. Sterling first-hand information 
would be his earnest pursuit, and the Fathers therefore would be 
no strangers to him. Hence it is, that we see the common clergy 
of former days engaging in the controversies of their time with a 
weight of learning, which obliges us absolutely to go out of our 
way to seek reasons for it. It must be allowed, indeed, that the 
great increase of parochial duty, incident both on the augmented 
numbers and altered comforts and morals of our population, 
necessarily keeps down a et body of our ministry to the very 
lowest level of Theology which their station can admit of, and 
the much more frequent occasions of preaching have produced 
the effect, so prevalent now in every department of knowledge 
and manufacture, of lowering the value and durability of the ma- 
terial. ‘To many, however, very many, the admirable economy of 
our Church (oh! that it were better understood and appreciated,) 
affords sufficient leisure. ‘To these we may perhaps address our- 
selves presently ; meanwhile let us pursue our inquiry. 

We stand on another point in very different circumstances 
from our ancestors, much less favourable to the study of divinity. 
They may be said to have breathed a theological atmosphere. 
All our disputes, from the Reformation to the Revolution, if not 
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intrinsically theological, were most intimately connected and 
inwoven with theology—indeed had scarcely occurred but for 
theological differences. The Revolution, which bears most the 
appearance of a civil dispute, had never occurred but through 
the change of religion in the sovereign, nor have been accom- 
plished had he not attacked the Church. Thus politics, at all 
times a most engrossing topic, promoted to the utmost degree 
possible the study of divinity, to which it was more indeed a 
second than a leader. Nor was literature, that other occupant 
of men’s minds, less favourable. Following, as it always does, 
the prevailing tone of the day, it would necessarily have a theolo- 
gical tint even im the few authors (for they are few compared 
with the whole number of their day, and a mere drop compared 
with the ocean with which we are inundated) which did not pro- 
fessedly treat upon such a subject. In turning over the authors 
who wrote im the reigns of Elizabeth, James 1., and Charles ie 
it is impossible not to be struck with this peculiar, and, we may 
add, beautiful characteristic. ‘To this they are not a little in- 
debted for that depth of feeling, forcible solemnity of phraseo- 
logy, and masculine vigour of thought, so different from the 
qualities which mark the literature of our day. Nor Will this 
character return without a return to its theological source. In- 
deed we may bring as a proof of our assertion the fact, that these 
of our cotemporary authors who approach nearest to the sta 

of that golden age are they who, like Wordsworth and Southey, 
have drunk most deeply from the same holy fountain. Nay, even 
the unbelieving Byron, in order to attain that mastery over our 
language which forms perhaps his peculiar merit, found it neces- 
sary to give his days and nights to turning over the pages of 
the divines of the above period. Let any one carefully examine 
the celebrated poem of Spencer. Under its pagan and fantastic 
dress a body of theology is continually peeping forth, undiscernible 
indeed to the common mass of readers now, but sufficiently clear 
to his cotemporaries, and breathing a beautiful spirit to all who 
have possessed themselves of a similar spirit from the same lofty 
original. Equally to the purpose was the ephemeral literature 
of that period, and thus theology in every shape came to every 
man’s fire-side. ‘The man who was unacquainted with it would 
have been thrown out of conversation as much as he who at this 
day had neglected to mform himself of the late events in France, 
Belgium, and Poland, or never studied schedule A. and B. It 
was the continual subject of talking, reading, and writing. It 
is needless to dwell longer on a difference of circumstances so 
overwhelmingly favourable to the superiority of our predecessors, 
when what was then the most interesting topic would now be 
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termed ‘ a bore” in conversation; when what was then 

with a certain goodly reward in some shape or other, if not of 
solid honour and profit at least of display im society, is now, alas! 
but too often taken up for mere conscience-sake, too often with 
a well-assured certainty that it will never “ tell” as the world 
says; can we wonder that, when so many human motives, and 
especially the most obvious, have been withdrawn, the study 
should be confined to a few, and, notwithstanding its divine 
source and end, should have met with general neglect when it 
ceased to be of general interest. 

These last considerations have brought us naturally to look 
into the change of circumstances in the Church itself which has 
led to this change of study, and contributed to the other causes, 
already mentioned, of the neglect shown to the works of the 
ancient Fathers. 

In common with every Protestant Church ours had, from the 
moment of its separation from that of Rome, to maintain with it 
a severe controversy, and justify, to the conviction of all who 
either could or would consult the dictates of their own conscience, 
that violent but necessary breach. Our part was less difficult at 
first sight, inasmuch as we had shown a decent respect for long 
established usages, and therefore had retained all which pure 
antiquity could, under the circumstances, have deemed needful, 
But on this very account the strife was more deadly. We were 
guilty, especially im our episcopal constitution, of occupying a 
ground which (the rest having neglected to maintain it) Rome 
held to be part of her own peculiar territory; our Church came 
into the field clad in those ensigns of ancient majesty which (the 
rest having divested themselves of them) Rome chose to consider 
as the trappings of her own royal supremacy. She did not emi- 
grate,as the rest had done, from the land of the primitive Church, 
aud begin an entirely new history in a foreign country—all con- 
nections dissolved, all institutions broken up, all associations for- 
gotten—but boldly stood her ground in the land of her spiritual 
fathers, maintaining all the valuable institutions which had de- 
scended down from them. ‘Thus she was no ordinary rebel, and 
was honoured in return with no ordinary hatred. The war 
waged by her was no “ jacquerie,” as by the rest; it was a war 
waged by a power furnished with troops inured to the same dis- 
cipline. She occupied, therefore, the undivided attention of 
Rome, and was, and will be, the bulwark of Protestantism. 
While she was thus directly confronted with Rome, of course the 
study of the Fathers was pursued with unremitting assiduity by 
her ministers. Rome in no long time shrank from a front attack, 
and, with the policy so uniformly adopted by her pagan pre- 
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decessor, when she could no longer prevail by open means, had 
recourse to the plan of distracting her enemy by mternal divisions. 
Unfortunately with us she found instruments at hand im our very 
camp. ‘The violent reaction resulting from throwing off the 
overwhelming burden of Papal tyranny and superstition had ne- 
cessarily raised up in every Protestant community a party pre- 
pared to go all lengths in the opposite extreme ; who called any 
step short of the length which they themselves chose to go, a step 
towards Rome; and who therefore, of course, looked upon the 
moderation and decent apparel of our Church ceremonies and 
discipline as Popish abominations. Great had been the glory of 
our Church, well equipped had her defenders been. But now, 
as ina civil war, we were rushing tumultuously against each other 
with scythes and pitchforks. ‘The prevalence of this party of 
course threw the study of the Fathers into the shade, ‘Their 
writings would scarcely be looked into by those whom their in- 
spection would immediately convict. ‘The restoration of the 
monarchy was the restoration of the Church and of learning, and 
the study of the Fathers was further urged by the alarming (and 
we cannot help thinking, all things considered, most providential) 
circumstance of the heir presumptive having adopted the religion 
of Rome. Every day the danger grew, and every day grew the 
number of well-read students in our Church, till at length, when 
the infatuated monarch gave himself the signal for the struggle, 
the learned champions of the Church rose up as one man, From 
every quarter of its domain, from the bishop's throne, from the 
prebendary’s stall, from the pulpit of the metropolis, from the 
country vicarage, her sons poured into the combat with a giant’s 
strength. It was a glorious victory. It was our Marathon. God 
forbid that we should ever meet with a Cheronea! The pamph- 
lets containing this controversy, the main body of which extends 
from 1685 to 1712, (the fears arising from the exiled family 
having prolonged it beyond their expulsion,) are indeed a golden 
treasure to their possessor, and an unfailing magazine of arms 
against our enemy. Faint must be the heart of that son of our 
Church which does not beat with pride and exultation as he turns 
them over. But (as ever will be the case) as soon as the foreign 
danger was over, we set ourselves down again to our private 
quarrels, and a series of controversies arose one after another, 
each succeeding one still more drawing our attention away from 
our proper study, the study of the Fathers. ‘The controversy on 
the rights of Convocation had no sooner begun to sleep than the 
intestine fire was again rekindled by the Bangorian controversy. 
Then succeeded the combat against infidelity, and then too com- 
menced the fight against Ananism, which shortly degenerated 
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into the lowest stage of Socinianism. ‘The schism and dissen- 
sions caused by Wesley and Whitfield were of course least likely, 
of all these unhkely agents, to turn our attention to our old stu- 
dies. ‘The consequence was, that about the time of the American 
war theological learning was in a state of the most disgraceful de- 
basement. ‘Phen it was, (and a more signal proof of the degra- 
dation of the period could not be exhibited,) then it was that in 
the person of Watson there was elected into the first divinity chair 
at Cambridge, a man notoriously ignorant of the studies of his 
profession. [Tt was enough to raise the spirit of the old divines 
from their graves underneath the pavement of that chapel in 
which this most unholy inauguration was taking place. It would 
be well for him if all which he wrote or edited could be reduced 
to his two ‘little tracts against Infidelity, which, though showing 
little learning, as indeed they required little, are very good of their 
class, and we are thankful foot heul, Since these times we have 
had several short-lived controversies; none of which, however, 
have called for any application to ancient theology. 

We have now, we hope, shown some of the principal causes of 
the neglect into which the study of the Fathers has fallen. Having 
pointed out the disease, let us again advert to the remedy, hold- 
ing in view the peculiar character of our own times. 

[t has appeared that our great stimulator after all is the Church 
of Rome. Its only when she sounds the trumpet to combat, that 
we feel the real danger of our situation, and put on all our 
armour. That alarm has been onee’ more, after a long interval, 
sounded, and we are glad to see that it has at once had the effect 
of calling us to our various posts of defence. The busy note of 
preparation is sounding, and we seem, amid the awful stillness 
around, to overhear 


“ The armourers accomplishing the knights, 
With busy hammers closing rivets up.” 


Inquiry is again being made of the works of the Fathers, and 
on this ground alone there is an overpowering call upon all, who 
from situation, learning, talents, and leisure, are enabled to make 
the crooked straight, and the rough places plain. No precious 
time must be lost in making the Fathers accessible. Our friends 
and defenders are calling aloud for arms, and they must be sup- 

lied. 
. On another ground the character of the present day requires to 
be met with that sound learning which the study of the Fathers 
alone can give. Notwithstanding all the infidelity and consequent 
profligacy which is overrunning the age, there is (praised be 
God!) a growing spirit of religion among us. ‘The fearful aspect 
NO. XX.—oCT. 1851. T 
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of the political world has, we believe, turned many a candid and 
reflecting mind in a serious and anxious gaze to the religious ; 
and, however shallow minds, corrapt imaginations, and blinded 
understandings may have sought_to dissever the two, and to sepa- 
rate God and man, to slight the overruling providence and divine 
interposition of the one, and ridicule the reference of all the 
actions of the other to the glory of his Almighty Master, still the 
number is daily increasing of those who look to religion as the 
only base of the only true policy. One most consoling symptom 
cannot be misinterpreted; we mean the extensive and still in- 
creasing popularity of works of a religious cast: such silent but 
sure indications we look upon as more encouraging symptoms 
than all the loquacious ostentation of public meetings. Now, 
without, we hope, doing the least discredit to this feeling, (from 
our heart we give it every eredit,) we may venture to say that it 
may need direction, and that it is the bounden duty, no less than 
the vital interest, of our Church, that this growing appetite be 
fed, not with wild and sour berries, gathered from hedges by 
chance, but with ripe and wholesome fruit, carefully picked 
from the Lord’s own well-dressed vineyard, Let it never be 
forgotten that there is in such cases always a tendency to under- 
value the outward institutions of the Church; thinking that they 
have possession of the water of life, men go not on to consider 
whether the vessel, in which it shall be contaimed, be soiled or 
clean, be broken or whole, and we are grievously mistaken if this 
spirit has not already discovered itself, and in quarters where it is 
most of all to be deprecated. Let us take warning from the past, 
and see how good and wise men thought it right to meet such a 
tendency, 

In the year 1616, when a spirit was abroad, the extravagance 
of which we hope and trust never to see renewed, King James I. 
assisted in council by the most eminent divines of the day, sent 
sundry regulations to the Vice-Chancellor, heads of houses, and 
the rest of the authorities at Oxford, from which we extract the 
following article :— 

“Ut theologie tironibus in manus traderentur auctores cum ecclesia 
Anglicana quoad doctrinam ac disciplinam potissimum sentientes ; utque 
al operam iisdem, necnon sanctis patribus, conciliis, scriptoribus scho- 
lasticis, historicis ac polemicis impendendam excitarentur ; ne scilicet in 


abbreviatortbus, scriptisque compendiarus diutius herentes lubrica ponerent 


studiorum theologicorum fundamenta.”— Wood, ct Antig. Univ. 
Oxon. lib. i, p. 32 


We rbd soi not, that if this large base of theological learning 
were laid at our Universities, or any foundation approaching to 
it, so that it gave them a direct view of the early ages of the 
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Church, were set to build upon, they would soon be freed from 
those perilous opinions which it is vain to deny are springing up, 
fostered by the contagious liberality of the day working upon 
minds on which a proper view of the peculiar foundations of our 
Church has never been impressed. Let us be allowed also to 
ask whether the source to which our youth are left, whence to 
draw their knowledge of divinity, be not much of the description 
mentioned in the last clause of the above paragraph? It seems as 
if it were written im allusion, not ouly indeed to the divinity, but 
to the whole body of literature of the present day. “ There is 
nothing new under the sun,” said the wise king; we see that we 
have been preceded by an age, instructed from abridgments, and 
if we peruse the history of that period, we see but too plainly the 
fruits of such an education; we sce the overweening and blind 
vanity, the unsteadiness of principles, the headlong conduct, the 
fierce intolerance of opposition thus fostered, and all ending ina 
moral, temporal, and spiritual ruin, the effects of which are felt 
at this hour. In any case knowledge not obtained through the 
detail, of which it is as it were the summing up, is pernicious 
from its very hollowness, and the person who is content to dis- 
pense with the principles of thought, will also dispense with the 
principles of action. In both cases the result alone is looked to, 
with a perfect indifference to the means; if a false system be per- 
nicious in proportion to the importance of the subject to which 
it is applied, then assuredly we cannot sufficiently guard against 
such an application to the study of divinity. 

Let us then once more press the necessity of making the ear- 
lier Fathers accessible to every student of divinity, by means of 
such editions as Germany has already provided for her students. 
We ought, indeed, to have bestirred ourselves long ago. Is it not 
humiliating, is it not a circumstance fraught with danger to the 
cause of Protestantism, that the Fathers should have been so long 
almost exclusively in the hands of the Papists? Is it not a fact, 
too, that in such hands they have not met altogether with fair 
dealing? (as, for instance, in the celebrated passage in Cyprian’s 
Treatise de Simplicitate Prelatorum.) Surely these things 
should not be, still less should be suffered by an Episcopal 
Church, like our own, which necessarily sets much value upon 
ancient theology, and should be the foremost to encourage and 
promote its study. But now, let any one examine the contents 
of a divinity shelf, even in the public libraries of our own Uni- 
versities. He will, indeed, see an English portly folio here and 
there, such as Grabe’s Irenzus, Fell’s Cyprian, Potter's Clement 
of Alexandria, Reading’s Eusebius, Saville’s Chrysostom, but 
what are they in the crowd? Oxford and Cambridge hide their 
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diminished heads in their own libraries, amid the splendid volumes 
of the Benedictine alone. The latest of the abovementioned 
works does not come within the century from this time. Much, 
indeed, for which we are truly thankful, has been done, and is 
still doing, by the Oxford Press. A more useful undertaking can 
scarcely be mentioned than that of sending forth correct editions 
(while materials for correction still are extant) of the Fathers of 
our own Church, whose works, published in a most careless age 
of the press, are teeming with errors of the publisher. Earnestly, 
we hope, that this good work may go on and prosper. But we 
also hope that it will not be found incompatible with sendin 
forth accessible editions of the earlier Greek and Latin Fathers. 
We trust, too, that the Press of Cambridge, instead of bestowing 
its patronage upon elementary mathematical works, which, if 
good, need it not, if bad, deserve it not; and which, even at the 
best, are, from the very nature of the case, of the fugitive class, 
will confine it to works, which, being of too substantial a cast 
to have much popularity, claim peculiarly her help, while they 
maintain her dignity. Such are the works which we respectfully 
submit to her consideration. And we cannot help expressing a 
hope that her new Press will be as creditable to her name, as the 
building containing it will be ornamental to her streets, and that 
the one will show the same aversion to unbound fugitive works, 
that the other does to the houses of lath and plaster which it 
displaces. 

Never was a Church better supplied than our own with the 
means for this work. It alone, of the Protestant Churches, con- 
tains a provision for learning, having maintained a sufficient, and 
certainly not more than sufficient, number of situations, which, 
free from the burden of parochial duty, and affording a comfort- 
able subsistence, may enable the holder to turn-his attention to 
other points, which, if not immediately, yet may eventually be, 
necessary to her welfare. It is from these much calummniated 
situations, these sinecures as they have been called, that the great 
champions against Popery have sprung up, and we think Dis- 
senters ought to bear in mind, and those who cry up the economy 
of the Church of Scotland in order to cry down our own, should 
remember, that our Church has had the whole and undivided 
burden of the defence against Rome, and almost all the brunt of 
the fight against infidelity; and this she has been enabled to do 
from those calumniated institutions. The Puritans abolished 
Deans and Chapters, and what was the consequence? the Church 
of Rome, now unopposed by any argument but that of violence, 
made greater progress than before or since. Besides such means, 
which we trust to see unrelaxed from their ancient vigour, we can 
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look to our Universities, which for more than a century passed 
have never been better furnished with the materials. In both of 
them the study of divinity has lately been making great progress, 
and a crop of men is fast rising up who would desire nothing 
better than to be set down to work with so honourable and 
determined an object, as that which we are contemplating, of 
preparing such editions of the Fathers. Incredible is the 
concentration which would be given to a number of minds 
now working without union, and without any more immediate 
object than the satisfaction of their own conscience; some of 
which perhaps are now running to waste from the want of a 
definite shape in which to embody their labours, It would 
arouse many, who, having on their entrance into the stations 
which they hold, vowed to take up the study of theology, have 
neglected it, from having had no further call to pursue it. It 
would give an impulse to theological study which few can calcu- 
late; it would rescue from the enervating drudgery of private 
tuition abilities destined for much nobler purposes: it would 
restore to divinity its just rank among our studies, give a mascu- 
line tone to mental acquirements, put an end to the disgusting 
foppery of the shallow pretenders to general knowledge, and thus 
clear the academic cloisters of a class of men who are an unmiti- 
gated pestilence in every seat of sound learning, and, we may add, 
of religious education. 

We may have spoken strongly, but strongly we feel also. The 
necessity of the times admits of no parlying. Will any one deny 
the beneficial effects which our Church would at this moment 
derive, if her extent were studded over with a number of men 
ripely and soundly read in ancient discipline, around whom the 
rest might gather, as around so many centres: if from them was 
continually heard that note which our forefathers so continually 
heard, announcing the distinctive character of our Church: if 
men were thus kept firm in their attachment to it, by having it 
thus impressed in its individuality upon their attention, in that 
shape which, in the case of every object, can alone reach our feel- 
ings and engage our respect and our love? Surely such effects 
are more than ever required in these days of generalizing indis- 
tinct views, which may indeed amuse the head, but cannot in- 
terest the heart. 

The study of the Fathers, made thus accessible to every 
scholar, would also bring back the popularity of our old sterling 
divines, who drank deeply from that source. And our Church 
would become enucleated, as it were, in men’s minds, from the 
surrounding mass of sectarianism with which the spurious libe- 
rality of the day is so apt and so desirous to confound it. This 
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object, we think, may be furthered also by somewhat accommo- 
dating the spirit of the times, by embodying in popular publica- 
tions historical accounts of peculiar periods of our Church, 
biographies also of our most distinguished divines. No Church 
is so rich as ours in materials for such a work; such a work too 
would find its way among those classes who are peculiarly 
susceptible of the impressions of the day, and whose attention 
therefore above all it 1s necessary to engage. We are convinced 
that the pure scriptural doctrine of our Church, her truly primi- 
tive constitution, the glorious examples of learning, of piety, of 
self-devotion, of inextinguishable ardour, of invincible patience 
shown in the long succession of her priesthood, would touch 
many a chord in breasts now too indifferent to her worth and im- 
portance, 

We cannot speak too earnestly on this subject, and would 
willingly continue it, did we not hope that we had already said 
enough to awaken attention. ‘The period is critical indeed. Our 
Church is about to engage in a tremendous combat. Her ene- 
mies, whom she has before met one by one, or at least combined 
but in secret league, are now openly united in alliance against her. 
‘The foe of her very cradle, the Church of Rome, the enemy of 
her youthful days, the power of Puritanism, with its innumerable 
party-coloured host, and her more modern adversary, but not less 
bitter, the spirit of Infidelity, have joined interests and sworn her 
destruction. May she, in the words addressed to her spiritual 
head, “ride on, because of meekness and truth!” Despite of the 
surrounding gloom we earnestly believe that she is yet destined 
to perform high and honourable service in God’s economy. She 
is the Church, which, by maintaining the institutions which pre- 
vailed when the canon of Scripture was completed, can securely 
offer the Romanist battle, where others have (and very lately too) 
met with defeat. She is the Church whose institutions, supposing 
us to grant them not to be found in the literal meaning of 
Scripture, are yet founded on the only prudent and charitable 
interpretation of it. She is the Church in which other churches, 
never in union with Rome, (the Syro-Indian churches for in- 
stance,) have acknowledged the Apostolic character, which they 
denied to the missionaries of our sectaries, and convinced we are, 
that if ever the Universal Church resume its primitive form, our 
part of it will have least change to undergo. It is impossible at 
this moment to see her striking deeper and wider root in coun- 
tries, which, like America, afford from their institutions the most 
unfavourable soil, without exulting at the vigorous health, and 
strong vitality of her constitution. May we appreciate the causes 
of that vigorous health, and duly estimate the origin of that strong 
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vitality; and, drinking from the salubrious sources to which she 
refers us, diffuse to the utmost of our power as affectionate and 
dutiful sons the knowledge of those principles to which she is 
indebted! May we combining, by the help of God, sound learn- 
ing, good discretion, and unwearied charity, do our best to expose 
the narrow views, the shallow ignorance, of those self-chosen 
architects, who, thinking that they can discover a decaying or even 
discoloured stone in her wall, cry out for the whole building to 
be taken down, without ever deigning to cast a glance at the ever- 
lasting strength of her foundations! May we so perform our 
duty, so faithfully, so thankfully, that it may never be charged 
upon us, if for a moment peace should cease to dwell in her walls, 
or plenteousness in her palaces! 


Arr. If.—Annals and Antiquities of Rajast’han, or the Central 
and Western Rajpoot States of India. By Lieutenant Colonel 
James Tod, late Political Agent to the Western Rajpoot Statés. 
Vol. I. London, Smith, Elder & Co. 1829, 4to. 


Nortu of the Nerbudda and west of the Jumna there has ex- 
isted, from the earliest dawn of real Indian History, a race of 
warriors, whose deeds of arms bave been a favourite theme of the 
historians and poets, who have recorded the exploits or cele- 
brated the glory of the Hindoos. 

The communities and tribes, into which they are divided, long 
resisted the Mahommedanarms, and have more than once threat- 
ened to drive back the Crescent from India. Wheu they were at 
last partially subdued, by the virtues and talents, rather than by 
the armies of Akber, they became the most efficient supports of 
the throne of the Mogul, and both as generals and as soldiers 
performed actions in its service, which would alone have placed 
them among the most distinguished of the Asiatic races. Even 
now, that they are almost lost to the eye of history as a ortion 
of the more than 100 millions who are kept ina state of forcible 
repose, under the tutelage of the British arms, many a thought 
often wanders towards them, as those destined to take the lead 
among the native races, whenever the huge fabric of our power 
has disappeared or 1s dissolving. 

The nature of the country they occupy has done much, doubt- 
less, to protect their independence, and to form their character. 
Its southern and western parts consist either of lofty table land, 
or of mountainous districts, which form a series of natural de- 
fences. From the southern frontier the valley of the Nerbudda 
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can be reached only by a descent of 1700 feet. In the west the 
Aravulli range presents an impregnable and continuous chain, 
the precipitous face of which separates the recesses of Rajast’han 
from the sandy and half desert districts between the feet of those 
hills and the Indus; and although the whole mass of this moun- 
tain country slopes towards the east, yet the bed of the Sind, 
which is its eastern boundary, is 1000 feet above the level of the 
ocean. ‘To the north-east the Rajpoots have encroached upon 
the desert: the name of Maroost Hulli, or “ the region of death,” 
which is applied to Marwar, one of the eastern states, sufficiently 
indicates their nature. Anemperor of Delhi, who had attacked a 
portion of them and been repulsed, exclaimed, that he had nearly 
lost the empire of India for a handful of barley: their poverty 
and their swords long protected the Rajpoots of Marwar, as effi- 
ciently as the mountains did their brethren. 

The position of Rajast’han tended, hardly less than its geogra- 
phical features and the native character of the people, to preserve 
their warlike habits. ‘The sandy district between the hills and 
the Indus, is the tract through which the Mahommedan lieutenants 
of the Caliphs of Bagdad often attempted to force their way into 
the heart of Elindostan; and it was from the mountain barrier of 
the Aravulli that they were constantly repulsed. ‘The north- 
eastern frontier approaches Delhi; and this brought the Rajpoots 
for ages almost into contact with the various invaders from 
Caubul and Khorassan, who found successively a footing and an 
empire in northern India. When allowed a breathing time 
by the Moslem, the common foe, the Rajpoots, divided by blood 
and position into different tribes and states, have never been 
backward to exercise their valour on each other; and the annals 
of the different states abound, too plentifully, with stories of do- 
mestic warfare and its incidents. 

The present volume, which is, we hope, to be followed by others, 
is entitled, it will be seen, ‘‘ On the History and Antiquities of 
Rajasthan,” but it relates principally to Méwar, one only of the 
Rajpoot states, but one which though now enfeebled, and always 
in contact with others of nearly equal power and fame, is still 
well entitled to some pre-eminence, from the superior antiquity 
and rank of the race who rule it, from the fruitfulness of their 
annals, from the splendour of their achievements, and from the 
intimate manner in which their fortunes and story are linked with 
those of the whole of Rajpootana. 

The state of Méwar has the Aravulli range for the whole of 
its western boundary, and in parts of that boundary the chain is 
not less than GO miles broad. ‘The recesses of these hills were 
the cradle (they have repeatedly been the refuge, and always the 
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safeguard) of the sovereign race which rules them, Often attacked, a 
the Aravulli were never once effectually subdued, up to the late Z 7 


period when the Ranas (the reigning princes) of Méwar, wearied a 
out rather than conquered by the Mogul, consented nominally to i 
swell the number of the dependants on the throne of Delhi. .. 
Eastward from the Aravulli and following its base, is a broad, . 
well watered and fertile valley, one of the chief sources of the a 


riches of Méwar, and dividing the Aravulli from another chain, 
which supports the high land of Malwa and other states of cen- 
tral India. On a hill detached from this last chain stands Chee- 
tore, for many ages the venerated seat of sovereignty, the fortunes 
of which were long believed, with somewhat of a superstitious 
feeling, to be inseparably connected with those of the reigning 


we 


race, 
Of the inhabitants of this country before the eighth century, - 
it is evidently very easy to say a great deal plausibly, but it seems a 
to us very difficult to say much with certainty. The people, once a 
wanderers of central or northern Asia, became amalgamated with a 
the Hindoos long before the era of real history; and the religion - 
of Buddha, originally their exclusive creed, has settled for ages _ 
into a sort of alliance and cousinship with that of Vishnu and , 
the whole Indian Pantheon. a 
Some of the districts of Rajpootana were doubtless once go- A 


verned by sovereigns of the most ancient and renowned dynasties a 
of India. Half deciphered monuments of their sway are still to 
be seen among the ruins of many a city, to which the antiquary ‘ 
loves to give a name, and strives to give a history. But in the 
attempt to connect these days of eld with ours, the thread so per- 
petually snaps in the hands of the artist, that we cannot well 
repress at last a smile at his hopeless and too restless perseve- 
rance. 
The point at which the true and the fabulous history of this 
part of Tnidie begin to separate, is the accession of Bappa Rawul 
to the throne of Cheetore, in A. D. 728. About two centuries 
before that period, Balabhipoora, the capital of an Hindoo state 
at the western foot of the Aravulli, had been conquered and 
sacked by a horde of barbarians, Parthian or Huns, who, after put- 
ting, as it was supposed, all the royal family to death, settled 
themselves amidst the ruins they had made. About 715 these 
people were in their turn conquered by Kasim, a general of the 
Caliph Walid, who seems to have had other successes in the 
sandy or desert district which skirts the Indus. He prepared 
to cross the Aravulli and to advance upon Cheetore, and this 
attempt first brought Bappa into notice. Cheetore and Méwar 
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obeyed the sceptre of an Indian prince of ancient race, the prin- 
cipal seat of whose powerful family was Ougein, He summoned 
his vassals and allies to his standard, and among them came from 
the recesses of the Aravulli Bappa Rawal, then only known as 
Syeel Adhes, or the Mountain Lord. The Mahommedans were 
repulsed, chiefly we may believe by his conduct and valour, A 
short time after by a revolution, of which the details seem utterly 
lost, the prince of Cheetore lost his throne, which was occupied 
by the successful soldier under the name of Bappa Rawul. 
‘The new sovereign soon descended from the Aravulli into the 
eastern plains, aud is said to have completely subdued the Ma- 
hommedan. Not long after, he entirely disappears from Indian 
history. His descendants repeat a tale of his having married the 
daughter of a Moslem leader, abandoned India, made con- 
quests in Caubul and Persia, and married again successively the 
daughters of all whom he vanquished; and say that, after having 130 
sons, the progenitors of 130 tribes of Nosheyra Patans, he died at 
last at the foot of Meru mountain, an ascetic devotee, at the age of 
100. That he disappeared is clear: it seems not unlikely that he 
was taken prisoner by the Moslems, and that his family, strong 
enough to retain Méwar, but not to recapture their chief, lent 


themselves to this wild tale of distant conquests and a foreign 
throne and family, 


The stories which relate to the disappearance of Bappa have | 


little connection with the subsequent history of his descendants: 
those relating to his birth have no doubt sensibly affected the for- 
tunes and the fame of his race. The name of Mountain Lord, 
concealed, it was said, the most illustrious blood in India, or in- 
deed in the world. When Balabhi was sacked by the Huns or 
Parthians 200 years before the birth of Bappa, all the royal 
family did nol, as it was supposed, perish. One wife of the 
reigning prince was absent on a pilgrimage: on her return she 
brought forth, amidst the Aravulli hills, an heir to the slaughtered 
yrince of Balabhi, who was a child of the sun, a descendant of 
tama. For nine generations the posterity of the foundling 
reigned over a small district called Edur, in the bosom of the 
mountains; then they were driven from it, and their chief put to 
death, Bappa, the second foundling of this illustrious race, was 
not lost sight of by the gods. One holy hermit increased his 
stature to twenty cubits, another gave him a miraculous sword, 
(still to be seen at Méwar); the spouse of Eklinga, the 
lion-born goddess, descended to bestow on him armour of 
celestial fabrication, the work of the Hindoo Vulcan; and 
thus equipped, the gigantic champion advanced to do the 
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work of destiny, and to seat the blood of Rama on the throne of 
Cheetore. 

How much of all this Colonel Tod believes, it is really rather 
difficult to discover; he treats every where the pedigree as un- 
doubted. Now, for our own part, we feel quite as well disposed 
to believe that Bappa was twenty cubits high, as any other part 
of the tale. ‘The royal descendants of Bappa believed, it seems, 
the whole ; and so far they are at least consistent, rather more so 
than their amiable and enthusiastic historian, we think. 

This tale, however, of a celestial descent, has done good service 
to the house of Méwar; it has been received for ages without 
scruple by the whole of the Rajpoot tribes; who treat the Rana 
(the present title of the sovereigu of Méwar) with a reverence, in 
which some degree of religious veneration seems to mingle. 
The Hindu tribes universally (Colonel ‘Tod assures us) recog- 
nize that prince as the elder branch of the Sooryavansi, or “ chil- 
dren of the sun,” call his family sometimes Raghoovansi, from a 
predecessor of Rama, and speak of them as legitimate heirs to 
his throne by the title of “ Hindua Sooraj,” or sun of the Hin- 
doos. It cannot be doubted that this national belief, and these 
extraordinary honours, have on many occasions secured to the 
Ranas of Méwar a lead and an influence in Rajast’han, which 
neither their personal talents or their power, however great, could 
have obtained. 

The wary scepticism of European criticism will, however, leave 
enough of splendour to the house of Méwar, should it reject all 
the pedigree between Rama and Bappa Rawul. ‘That prince was 
the founder of a long line, fertile beyond example in heroes. Fifty- 
nine princes, his descendants, have succeeded him, on a throne 
which he ascended more than 1100 years ago; at a period durin 
which the oldest royal houses in Europe, those of Guelf and 
Bourbon, would seek in vain to point to an ancestor, and long 
anterior to that, at which we recognize their acknowledged _pre- 
decessors among the crowd of Lombard and French subjects. 

We can do no more than notice a few eras in the history of 
Méwar. At the beginning of the ninth century Khoman, at the 
head of a confederacy of Rajpoots, repulsed some desperate at- 
tempts of the Mahommedans from Khorassan. He 1s said to 
have been the victor in no less than twenty-four pitched battles, 
and “ Khoman aid you!” is still a Rajpoot blessing. ‘The in- 
vaders were led, Colonel Tod thinks, by Mahmoon, a son of 
Haroun Alraschid. In the beginning of the thirteenth century, 
when the last Hindoo emperor of Delhi was conquered by the 
Mahommedans, Samarsi of Méwar, the brother in law, friend 
and adviser of the emperor Pirthi Raj, was killed in the last de- 
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cisive battle with 13,000 of his friends and chivalry. Yet the 
princess his widow, sull aided by and leading the rest of Rajast’- 
han, repulsed and defeated the Moslem general Khuttub-o-din, 
when he advanced against Cheetore; and thus secured another 
century of safety to her country. 

But the Moslem was now established at Delhi, and the spirit 
of hostility between them and the Hindoos of Rajast’han was 
never extinguished. At the end of the thirteenth century the 
celebrated Allo-o-din captured Cheetore, and the state seemed 
subdued; but the sceptre of Méwar was placed in the hands of 
Hamir, a hero equal to the times and worthy of his race: he re- 
tired for a time to the recesses of the Aravulli, and issuing thence 
at length, with vengeance on his sword, swept away the Moslem 
from Méwar and recovered Cheetore. The 200 years which 
succeeded bis restoration are marked as those during which 
Mewar flourished in the greatest security and the greatest power. 
In 1528, however, the Ranas received a blow from Baber, from 
which they never wholly recovered. The reigning prince was 
Sanka, the most powerful monarch of his race, a warrior and a 
conqueror. He had gained eighteen pitched battles against the 
kings of Delhi and Malwa, (which had become a Mahommedan 
state,) and his dominions comprised the whole breadth of Rajast’- 
han from the Sind to the Aravulli. Chief of the Hindoos, 
from power as well as birth, it seemed not unlikely that the Rana 
of Méwar would at last expel the crescent, and restore the supre- 
macy of the native race. ‘The imperial adventurer of the House 
of ‘Timour arrived from Tartary in time to prevent this event. 
Baber advanced from Agra, and Sanka met him at the head of 
almost all the princes of Rajasthan. The Tartar chief seemed 
about to be overwhelmed; he was driven to the defensive; he 
threw up entrenchments; his chiefs were dismayed and dreaded 
the day of battle. ‘ There was not (says the emperor in his 
memoirs) a single person who uttered a manly word, not one in- 
dividual who delivered a courageous opinion.” 

Yet the moral courage and the military genius of Baber pre- 
vailed. Sanka was defeated, through treachery the Rajpoot 
annals say, but still he was defeated, and with his defeat the for- 
tunes of his house shrunk back, He died in the same year. 
His successors seemed at first unconscious that the day of their 
decline had arrived; his young and haughty son Rutna not onl 
defended Méwar, but ordered that the gates of Cheetore should 
never be closed: boasting that its portals were Delhi and Man- 
doo (the Mahommedan capital of Malwa); but Rutna died young: 
a brother succeeded him, who alienated the affections of lis 
chiefs and warriors, and the reign of misrule began and produced 
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weakness and calamity. In the course of forty years Cheetore 
was twice sacked by the Mahommedans; the last time by the 
emperor Akber; and after this it was dismantled and ceased to 
be the capital. ‘The independence of Méwar and the sceptre of 
the race of Bappa Rawul were apparently lost. Yet it was 
not so; other heroes were in store: half a century was to elapse 
before even a nominal submission could be extorted by the lords 
of Delhi; and a period more replete with glory never graced the 
annals of any people, although passed in a continual struggle 
with a foe of overwhelming strength, and marked with many a 
reverse to balance its splendid successes. Pertab became Rana 
of Méwar: he has been called the Bruce of Rajast’han; and as- 
suredly Bruce is much honoured by the comparison. Pertab 
retired to the Aravulli, but in circumstances much more disas- 
trous than those of any of his race who had before sought their 
shelter. ‘The talents and the virtues, not less than the arms, of 
his opponent Akber, had subdued most of the woe chiefs, 
and they became firm supporters of the throne of Delhi; and 
Pertab had to contend with, as the most formidable portion of 
his host of foes, those kindred tribes who, in the earlier conflicts 
of the sovereigns of Méwar, had ever aided in their quarrels and 
helped to avenge their reverses. Yet he abated nothing of pride 
or hope; still bearing himself as the “ Sun of the Hindoos,” the 
successor of Rama, he treated his hostile brethren as recreants 
to their religion, and denounced their fall, and rejected all fellow- 
ship, alliance and society with them with a lofty contempt, which 
they seem to have felt deeply, even when most bound to the 
Mogul. But the armies of Delhi approached: Pertab, defeated 
by numbers, fled wounded and alone: he rallied another army 
and was again defeated, and then the Mahommedans ascended 
the Aravulli and reduced its most considerable fortresses. ‘The 
prince was driven into its wildest recesses; thence he carried on 
a mountain warfare; even here he was followed by the enemy; 
his family, hidden sometimes in forests and mines, at other times 
were chased so hotly that they wanted food; seven times in one 
day, it is recorded, that they were driven from the meal prepared 
for them before they could taste it; on another occasion, when 
reduced almost to actual famine, a wild cat sprung from a tree 
and carried off the provisions his children were about to eat, and 
the shrieks of his family, approached by starvation, rang in 
the ears of the Rana of Méwar. Even his spirit quailed for the 
moment, and he wrote to Akber to demand some mitigation of 
his sufferings. He was roused and became instantly himself, by 
an incident highly characteristic of the Rajpoots, and of their 
pride in the “ Sun of the Hindoos.” Akber boastingly showed 
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the letter to a Rajpoot prince, a nephew of Pertab, but a re- 
sident at the court of the Mogul. The young prince was an 
enthusiast and a poet, and cherished the honour of Pertab as the 
common patrimony of his nation. He sent some verses to the 
Rana, (of which Colonel Tod gives a literal version,) reminding 
him of the veneration and sympathy of his countrymen even 
while themselves enslaved, and exhorting him not to let the 
honour of their race perish with his mdependence., Pertab 
needed little excitement: this was more than sufficient: once 
more he declared his stern resolution to perish rather than become 
a tributary of the Toork; and despairing of maintaining himself 
longer in his mountain retreat, he descended the western face of 
the Aravulli, and prepared to seek an asylum, where many of his 
race had found one, in some oasis of the desert which skirts the 
Indus. But fortune then relented; his servants and his subjects, 
whose loyalty had long been inflamed to enthusiasm by his suffer- 
ings and his fame, exhausted their private resources to win him 
from his purpose, and laid at his feet, it is said, the means of 
carrying on several campaigns. One was sufficient. He rapidly 
recrossed the Aravulli, surprised the Moslem, and in a single 
brilliant year became once more master of all the dominions of 
his forefathers (with the exception of some of the fortresses) and 
continued so till his death. His son Umra Sing, after a short 
but sharp struggle with a lurking inclination for ease and pomp, 
which his father had descried and trembled at, drew his sword 
against the Mogul and showed himself thenceforward well worthy 
of his sire. He was the victor in eighteen pitched battles, but 
the ponderous perseverance of the ‘Tartars advanced a nineteenth 
large army towards Méwar, and when Umra prepared to meet 
it he found his kingdom so exhausted by bis very victories that 
only a handful of warriors could be collected round his banner. 
He indignantly resigned the contest, having first deputed his son 
to make his peace at Delhi, where he himself refused to the last 
to attend. ‘1 was greatly rejoiced (says the Mogul emperor 
Jehangire in his memoirs) at this event happening under my own 
reign, and | commanded that these the ancient possessors of the 
country should not be driven from it.” ‘“ The fact is, Rana 
Umra Sing and his ancestors were proud and confident in the 
strength and inaccessibility of their mountainous country and its 
strong holds, and had never beheld a king of Hindustan, nor 
made submission to any one.” 

The spirit of Umra could ill brook his position. He mourned 
bitterly over the fame of Méwar, and he determined to abdicate 
a throne which he felt he now held at the will of another. “ As- 


sembling his chiefs and disclosing his determination, he made the 
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teeka (the sign of sovereignty) on his son’s forehead, and observ- 
ing that the honour of Méwar was now in his hands, forthwith 
left the capital and secluded himself in the No-choki (a country 
palace), nor did he from that hour cross its threshold but to have 
his ashes deposited with those of his fathers.” 

From this time till the rise of the Mahrattas, a little more than 


a century was passed by the sovereigns of Méwar in a state of | 


proud and imperfect submission to the Mogul, hateful to them- 
selves and tolerated with some magnanimity by their conquerors. 
Occasionally they took part in the feuds of the empire, and then 
they displayed undiminished valour. When Aurengzebe attempted 
to impose a capitation tax and to persecute their religion, Raj 
Sing, the actual Rana, took up arms, defeated the imperial forces 
in several battles, worthy of the best days of his race, and con- 
cluded the struggle by a treaty which, though it did not complete 
his independence, sufficiently indicated the impression made by 
his spirit and power. 

The breaking up of the Mogul empire, which might have been 
expected to set Méwar free, was in fact the signal for her greatest 
degradation and temporary ruin. On the death of Rana Sin- 
~ in 1734, the Mahrattas began to assume an ascendancy in 

ajas’han. The Rajpoots, who so long resisted the armies of 
Delhi, seem soon to have been utterly wearied out and oppressed 
by the ceaseless incursions of these predatory hordes from the 
Deccan. Each individual chieftain fortified his castle, defended 
or compounded for his own property as he could, and forgot his 
nation and his sovereign. ‘The Mahrattas made innumerable 
inroads, ravaged, plundered, exacted ruinous tribute, forced grants 
of districts to pay it, and when they had exhausted the resources 
of the Rana and made the reins of government powerless in his 
hands, they divided his territory, mocked his weakness, and in- 
sulted his person. One miserable story will exhibit the extent 
of his degradation. Kishna Komarsi, or the virgin Kishna, was 
a daughter of the Rana, whose beauty still forms the theme of 
praise and song. She was demanded as a bride by two Rajpoot 
princes; they quarrelled, made war, fought till their resources 
were exhausted, and were preparing to renew the contest, when 
Ameer Khan, a Mahommedan commander in the service of the 
Mabrattas, interfered. It was his interest that the struggle be- 
tween these princes should cease, and he dared to suggest to the 
Rana that it was essential to the peace of Rajast’han that the 
princess, the cause of hostilities, should die. ‘To immolate their 
females, when a victorious foe threatened their honour, was not 
uncommon in Mewar; but this dreadful expedient was never re- 
sorted to till their warrior kindred had themselves determined to 
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die by rushing with despairing valour on a superior foe. To 
murder a child in order to avoid a political inconvenience was a 
crime as loathsome there as it would be in Europe. But the 
will of Ameer Khan and his soldiers was for the moment law at 
Oodipoor (the new capital), and the miserable Rana listened and 
consented, Colonel ‘Tod shall describe the tragedy in his own 
words. 


“* Maharaja Dowlut Sing, descended four generations ago from one 
common ancestor with the Rana, was first sounded ‘ to save the bonour 
of Oodipoor ;’ but, horror-struck, he exclaimed, ‘ accursed the tongue 
that commands it! Dust on my allegiance, if thus to be preserved !' 
The Maharaja Jowandas, a natural brother, was then called upon; the 
dire necessity was explained, and it was urged that no common hand 
could be armed for the purpose. He accepted the poniard, but when in 
youthful loveliness Kishna appeared before him, the dagger fell from his — 
hand, and he returned more wretched than the victim. The fatal pur- 
pose thus revealed, the shrieks of the frantic mother reverberated through 
the palace, as she implored mercy, or execrated the murderers of her 
child, who alone was resigned to her fate. But death was arrested, not 
averted. ‘To use the phrase of the narrator, ‘ she was excused the steel 
—the cup was prepared,’—and prepared by female hands! As the 
messenger presented it in the name of her rather, she bowed and drank it, 
sending up a prayer for his life and prosperity. The raving mother 
poured imprecations on his head, while the lovely victim, who shed not 
a tear, thus endeavoured to console her: ‘ Why afflict yourself, my 
mother, at this shortening of the sorrows of life? I fear not to die! 
Am I not your daughter?) Why should I fear death? We are marked 
out for sacrifice from our birth; we scarcely enter the world but to be 
sent out again; let me thank my father that I have lived so long!’ 
Thus she conversed till the nauseating draught refused to assimilate with 
her blood. Again the bitter potion was prepared. She drained it off, 
and again it was rejected ; but, as if to try the extreme of human for- 
titude, a third was administered ; and, for the third time, Nature refused 
to aid the horrid purpose. It seemed as if the fabled charm, which 

uarded the life of the founder of ber race, was inherited by the Virgin 
Kishna. But the bloodhounds, the Pat’han and Ajit, were impatient 
till their victim was at rest; and cruelty, as if gathering strength from 
defeat, made another and a fatal attempt. A powerful opiate was pre- 
sented—the kasoomba draught. She received it with a smile, wished 
the scene over, and drank it. The desires of barbarity were accom- 
plished. ‘ She slept!’ a sleep from which she never awoke.”—pp. 464 
—466. 

But the miseries of Rajast’han were to have an end: and to 
some of the circumstances which attended their close we owe the 
present volume. The East India Company had already impor- 
tant interests to settle with Scindiah, and a British envoy at- 
tended his court, or rather accompanied his camp. During some 
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discussions which preceded the sacrifice of the virgin Kishna, 
Scindiah had a public and formal interview with the Rana, at 
which the English envoy was present with his suite. ‘‘ The 
princely demeanour of the Rana and his sons was advantageously 
contrasted with that of the Mahratta,” and a young soldier among 
the Europeans attached to the embassy, seems to have been 
seized at once with a generous, and somewhat romantic, sympathy 
with the sufferings of the descendants of Bappa, a deep sense of 
their wrongs, and a corresponding indignation against their op- 
pressors, ‘‘ The impression made by the miseries and noble 
appearance of this descendant of a hundred kings was never al- 
lowed to weaken, but kindled an enthusiastic desire for the re- 
storation of his fallen condition, which stimulated his perseverance 
to obtain that knowledge by which alone he might be enabled to 
benefit him. ‘Then a young Sub his hopes of success were more 
sanguine than wise; but he trusted to the rapid march of events, 
and the discordant elements by which he was surrounded, to 
effect the redemption of the prince from thraldom. It was a 
long dream, but after ten years of anxious hope at length realized ; 
and he had the gratification of being instrumental in snatching 
the family from destruction, and subsequently of raising the 
country to comparative prosperity.” In fact, when about ten 
more years had passed away, the power of the Mahrattas crum- 
bled into dust before the fortunes of the British, who became in 
their turn arbiters of the lot of the Rajpoot princes. ‘Treaties were 
concluded by which these princes became tributaries, independent 
in their domestic government, but bound to follow obediently the 
foreign policy dictated by the English, who assumed the anoma- 
lous character common with them in India, of half masters, half 
allies. ‘The young admirer of the children of the sun was ap- 
pointed under these treaties political agent at Méwar, and 
passed the best years of his mature life as the guide and bene- 
factor of the house of Bappa and his subjects. And now at 
last, an honoured veteran in his English retreat, he has employed 
himself in chronicling the deeds of fame and ancient fortunes 
of the race which has been through life the object of his perse- 
vering attachment, and he is, in the character of Colonel Tod, the 
author of the work before us. ; 
But before we say more of Colonel Tod, in either of his cha- 
racters of statesman or author, let us take a glance at the political 
constitution of Méwar. We are accustomed to see other Oriental 
dynasties succeed each other like dreams, created and destroyed 
by the events of a single battle, and may well, therefore, desire to 
know something of the institutions which have preserved the sceptre 
of this state in the hands of the same family during 1100 years of 
NO. XX.— OCT. 1831. U 
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constant struggles, marked by many apparently irretrievable 
disasters. 
= Méwar is an agricultural community, and its social and poli- 
Pe tical institutions, like those of nine-tenths of the earth, depend 
Ft almost exclusively upon the peculiar manner in which its soil has 
q been appropriated and is occupied. ‘The majority of the actual 
& cultivators of Rajast’han are very much in the position of those of 
mt the rest of India. ‘They pay arent, or tax, of about one-half the 
; produce, and paying this, are considered the hereditary occupiers 
| : of the spots they tll. They have no beneficial interest im the 
soil; that is, they take nothing from it but what is barely suf- 
ficient to maintain them as labourers, and to keep up their scanty 
stock ; their right to occupy, if they are pressed at all hard by the 
state or those who represent it, becomes a burthen instead of a 
privilege, and they desert. Sometimes their right of occupation 
is treated with very little ceremony by the prince or his assignees ; 
at others, it is fondly clung to by the peasant, and is steadily 
respected by his superiors. ‘Throughout the greater part of 
India, the relation between the sovereigu and the great body of 
the ryots is direct; he receives the stipulated portion of produce, 
and it ishis duty to maintain armies, and to protect the state from 
foreign enemies. In Méwar, and indeed throughout Rajasthan, 
the case is different. ‘These sovereigns occupying mountainous 

countries, and engaged in perpetual defensive wars, have found it 
expedient, from the earliest periods of their history, to make over 
the right of receiving the produce of large districts to numerous 
subordinate chiefs, on condition of their performing military duty 
with a certain number of men. Here then is certainly the outline 
of a feudal system; although the relation of these chiefs to the 
actual cultivators is little like any thing known in feudal Europe. 

In Méwar, the great central plain, the richest and most produc- 
tive portion was retained asthe domain of the crown; the exterior 
and more hilly districts were parcelled out among the chieftains, 
Iu many (some of them minute) details, there is a striking resem- 
blance between the tenures of Méwar and those of Europe during 
the middle ages; but there are also some striking differences, to 
which we think Colonel Tod (in a rather eager attempt to prove 
the identity of the Indian and European systems) has not attached 
sufficient importance: and these must be understood, before we 
can correctly estimate the social peculiarities of these countries, 
public and private. 

In the first place, for more than 900 years of the existence of 
Méwar, these districts were assigned for a very limited time. 
Every three years there was a general change. 
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* Thus a Rahtore would shift with family, chattels, and retainers, from 
the north into the wilds of Chuppun, while the Suktawut relieved would 
occupy the plains at the foot of the Aravulli; or a Chondawut would 
exchange his abode on the banks of the Chumbul, with a Pramara or 
Chohan from the Table Mountain, the eastern boundary of Mewar,” 


Little more than a century and a half has passed since this 
custom ceased; and even now, on the death of a chief, his district 
is always actually sequestrated and taken possession of by the 
sovereign; from the hands of whose officers, however, the heir now 
ordinarily receives it. In Europe we know fiefs became here- 
ditary in the earliest dawn of their existence:—Mr. Hallam 
doubts if they were ever held for a less term than life. Then 
though the number of each chief’s followers be fixed, the time 
of service has never been limited in Méwar: they “ are to perform 
service when commanded.” Again, it is not only when their 
services are actually required in war, that they attend the 
Rana; the prince is always, even in peace, surrounded by a 
large proportion of his chieftains, who take im turn the duty of 
attending “ at the presence.” It should be mentioned too, among 
the peculiarities of these oriental feudatories, that they all 
belonged to clans; the domestic relations of the leader and the 
warrior Rajpoots who were his sub-vassals, has considerable resem- 
blance to those which united a Scotch chieftain and his clansmen. 
Considering the past and present state of Central Asia, this is 
perhaps the most decided mark of the descent of the Rajpoots 
from Scythians and ‘Tartar tribes, which their long amalgamation 
with the Hindoos has left to them. 

The effect of all these circumstances is easily to be traced in 
the history of Méwar and in the character of its defenders. The 
throne was surrounded by a body of nobility, proudly relying on 
their prince and their lance for the means of supporting themselves 
and their retainers, and while the system of triennial change 
existed, no local attachments could possibly interfere with this 
feeling of loyal dependence. All the members of a tribe and a 
clan are ordinarily genealogists, and fondly and obstinately at- 
tached to a belief in the merits of their race, the nobility of their 
name and the fame and heroism of their forefathers: and itis 


in princely halls and the assemblies of their equals, perhaps rivals, 


that these feelings are the most easily inflamed. ‘The nobles of 


Méwar, on whom its defence mainly rested, were ever ready to. 
mount and follow the standard of the Rana, wherever it might — 


point: their appanage and their honours depended on their doing 
this faithfully; their personal consideration among those with 


whom they passed their lives, depended on their doing it gal- 


lantly and well; and the habit of listening with the assembled 
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court to the tales and songs which pictured the deeds of their 
forefathers, nourished an ambition of praise, and feelings of rest- 
less emulation, which became in time part of the very nature of 
the noble Rajpoot, and were shared in some degree by all of his 
name and following, by his clansmen and kindred warriors, 

The sovereigns of Méwar, with considerable talent and po- 
licy, availed themselves of the state of feeling which surrounded 
them. Distinctions bestowed “ in the presence,” in the eyes of 
the assembled chivalry of the state, were found all-powerful in- 
centives to exertion. A chief saved the life of Pertap by seizing 
the royal ensigns at the close of a lost battle, and so drawing on 
himself the main efforts of the enemy: his descendants were en- 
dowed with the distinction of carrying those ensigns on the right 


hand of the sovereign on all solemn occasions. Another signal- 


ized his zeal by a rapid return to the capital on the summons of his 
sovereign, and under peculiar circumstances: he refused a prof- 
fered grant of land, and asked and obtained as a reward, that for 
the future, whenever he returned to Oodipoor, his evening meal 
should be sent from the royal table. A third was the chief to 
whose zeal and activity an important frontier fortress owed its 
safety: it was his privilege to be met at the gate of the 
palace by a silver mace-bearer from the Rana shouting his war- 
cry “ remember Komulmér.” Colonel Tod had imcautiously 
spoken lightly of these honours to the heir of one of the heroes of 
Méwar, Jeimul, and he recevied a rebuke which he acknowledges 
to have been just; he was mediating a reconciliation between the 
prince and the offended noble: “ he complained with great heat 
of the omission of ceremonials, and especially of the prostration 
of honours by the prince. lL incautiously remarked that these were 
trivial compared with the other objects in view, and begged him 
to disregard it. ‘ Disregard it! W hy it was for these things my 
ancestors sacrificed their lives: when such a band as this on my 
turban (a sort of embroidered diadem of silk) was deemed ample 
reward for the most distinguished service, and made them laugh 
at wounds and hardships.’ ‘The thirst of obtaining these distinc- 
tions, or of showing to the prince and their companions that they 
were not unworthy of the ancestors who had won them, led to 
some fearful deeds of desperate valour, of “ derring do,” as our 
own fore-fathers would have called them, which shine out lke 
gems in the annals of Méwar. We must find room for one. 
‘The Chondawuts and Suktawuts are both descended, though by dif- 
ferent branches, from the royal family. The Chondawuts had 
long possessed the leading of the herole or van-guard. The 
Suktawuts, more nearly related to the reigning prince, claimed it: 
Rana Umra was employed in wresting from the Moguls some 
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fortresses which yet remained in their hands; of these Ontala 
was important, and it was near the camp. ‘ The herole to the 
clan who first enters Ontala,” was the decision of the Rana, ac- 
copies willingly by both parties. ‘They started. ‘The bards who 
celebrated the deeds of each family demanded at their outset 
materials for a new wreath— 


** The Suktawuts made directly for the gateway, which they reached 
as the day broke, and took the foe unprepared ; but the walls were soon 
manned, and the action commenced. ‘The Chondawuts, less skilled in 
topography, had traversed a swamp, which retarded them—but through 
which they dashed, fortunately meeting a guide in a shepherd of Ontala, 
With more foresight than their opponents, they had brought ladders, 
The chief led the escalade, but a ball rolled him hes amidst his vassals : 
it was not his destiny to lead the herole! Each party was checked. 
The Suktawut depended on the elephant be rode, to gain admission by 
forcing the gate; but its projecting spikes deterred the animal from 
applying its strength. His men were falling thick around him, when a 
shout from the other party made bim dread their success. He descended 
from his seat, placed his body on the spikes, and commanded the driver 
on pain of instant death, to propel the elephant against him. The gates 
gave way, and over the dead body of their chief his clan rushed to the 
combat! But even this heroic surrender of his life failed to purchase 
the honour for his clan. The lifeless corpse of his rival was already in 
Ontala, and this was the event announced by the shout which urged his 
sacrifice to honour and ambition. When the Chondawut chief fell, the 
next in rank and kin took the command. He was one of those arro- 
gant reckless Rajpoots, who signalized themselves wherever there was 
danger, not only against men but tigers, and his common appellation 
was the Bénda T’hacér (‘ mad chiet’) of Deogurh. When his leader 
fell, he rolled the body in his scarf ; then tying it on his back, scaled 
the wall, and with his lance having cleared the way before him, he 
threw the dead body over the parapet of Ontala, shouting, “ the van- 
guard to the Chondawut! we are first in!"" The shout was echoed by 
the clan, and the rampart was in their 9 urn nearly at the moment 


of the entry of the Suktawuts. The Moguls fell under their swords; : 


the standard of Méwar was erected on the castle of Ontala, but the 
leading of the vanguard remained with the Chondawuts. 

“« This is not the sole instance of such jealousies being converted into 
a generous and patriotic rivalry ; many others could be adduced through- 
out the greater principalities, but especially amongst the brave Rahtores 
of Marwar.”—vol. i. pp. 150, 151. 


The word Swamdherma expresses that attachment to his prince 
which the Rajpoot noble makes his point of honour, with as lofty 
a feeling as the European Knight did his /oyauté. When Colonel 
Tod, as British agent, was endeavouring to persuade the nobles 
(as he did at last successfully) to restore the fortresses and lands 
belonging to the crown, which they had seized and defended 
during many long years of confusion, great difficulties occurred 
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with a Chondawut noble, then in possession of Amlee. The 


case was a hard one, and the chief obstinate and disdainful, at 
length he agreed to abide by the agent’s mediation— 


“* He came attended by his vassals, who anxiously awaited the result, 
which an unpremeditated incident facilitated. After along and fruitless 
expostulation, he had taken refuge in an obstinate silence ; and seated 
in a chair opposite to the envoy, with his shield in front placed yond 
dicularly on his knees, and his arms and head reclined thereon, he con- 
tinned vacantly looking on the ground. To interupt this uncourteous 
silence in his own house, the envoy took a picture, which with several 
others was at hand, ‘and placing it before him, remarked * that chief 
did not gain his reputation for swamdherma (loyalty) by conduct such as 
yours.’ His eyes suddenly recovered their animation and bis coun- 
tenance was lighted with a smile as he rapidly uttered, * how did you 
come by this—why does this interest you?’ a tear started in his eye as 
he added, ‘ this is my father!’——‘ Yes,’ said the agent, ‘ it is the loyal 
Pertap on the day he went forth to meet his death, but his name yet lives, 
and a stranger does homage to his fame.’ ‘ Take Amlee, take Amlece,’ he 


hurriedly repeated, with a suppressed tone of exultation and sorrow, * bat 
forget not the extent of the sacrifice.” ”—p, 493. 


The sovereigns themselves, living in an atmosphere full of such 
feelings and such recollections, and surrounded by a nobility ever 
ready and eager to actupon them under their guidance, could not 
well fail to have their minds raised to a tone of lofty thought and 
conscious elevation, well calculated to form heroes. "The chivalric 
character of the Ranas has more than once saved Méwar, and 
spreads a peculiar grace and dignity over many a page of her annals, 

We need not then wonder, that, im the hands of such leaders and 
guarded by such bands, the sceptre of Méwar has remained with 
the children of Bappa Rawall tor more than 1100 years. 

It would be strange among so enthusiastic a race, if the picture 
of war and arms which we have been sketching had not a fitting 
accompaniment of tales of Ladye love. In fact, the influence of 
the sex in Méwar is one of the most striking peculiarities of its 
manners as a oriental state, and reminds us forcibly of the posi- 
tion of the dames and damsels of Europe in the days of chivalry. 
The seclusion, however, of the females of Méwar, the adoration 
paid to their unseen charms, as to those of invisible divinities, 
gives an elevation to the feelings, and a constant air of romance to 
the adventures, of the lovers of Rajasthan, which distinguish 
them advantageously from those of the western world. 


‘* The influence of women on Rajpoot society is marked in every page 
of Hindu bistory, from the most remote periods. What led to the wars 
of Rama? the rape of Siti. What rendered deadly the feuds of the 
Yadus? the insult to Drupdévi. What made prince Nala an exile from 
Niwur? his love for Damyanta. What made Raja Bhirtri abandon the 
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throne of Awinti? the loss of Pingani. What subjected the Hindo to 
the dominion of the Islamite? the rape of the princess of Canouj. In 
fine, the cause which overturned kingdoms, commuted the sceptre to the 
pilgrim’s staff, and formed the groundwork of all their grand epics, is 
woman. In ancient, and even in modern times, she had more than a ne- 
gative in the choice of a husband, and this choice fell on the gallant and 
the gay.”—p. 632. 

The ladies too, unseen as they are, cannot be said to be wholly 
unknown: the secret of surpassing charms soon strays beyond 
the walls of the Zenana. We have already told the story of 
Kishna Komarsi, whose beauty set Rajast’han in a blaze, although 
she had assuredly never been seen by either of the princes, who at 
the head of 100,000 Rajpoots fought for her hand. 


“ In spite of this seclusion, (Colonel Tod tells us,) the knowledge of 
their accomplishments and of their personal perfections, radiates wher- 
ever the itinerant bard can travel. Though invisible themselves they 


can see * * * placed behind screens they see the youth of all coun. 


tries, and there are occasions when permanent impressions are made 
during tournaments and other martial exercises.” . 


A practice at one time prevailed among the reigning families, 
(we know not if it be yet discontinued,) which placed the sove- 
reign sway of the Rajpootni beauties in a very striking point of 
view. ‘The daughters of reigning princes were often bestowed 
upon subjects, of pure blood and noble lineage; but the princess 
made her own choice; and declared her preference in public, and 
in a most striking and picturesque manner. ‘The assembled 
chivalry of Rajast’han, all to whom blood and worth gave a pre- 
tence for hope, assembled at the palace. ‘The portals of the 
Zenana opened, and revealed, for the first time, to public gaze its 
secluded treasure, whose charms fame had been busy in proclaim. 
ing, and the fancy of the young aspirants wearied in picturing. ‘The 
princess advanced among the ranks of kneeling suitors with the 
nuptial garland in her hand, which she cast at last over the head of 
him, the graces of whose person captivated her taste, or whose fame 
had already won her approbation. These Rajpootni damsels 
sometimes showed that they had imbibed no small portion of the 
lofty spirit of their warrior kindred. On such an occasion at 
Canouj, the princess remarked, as she issued from the Zenana, the 
statue of a gallant foe of her father, placed in derision in the 
character of a porter at the gate of the palace: indignant at the 
unworthy insult offered to an absent and heroic enemy, she passed 
in silence through the ranks of the ‘“ princes of Hind,” who were 
anxiously awaiting her choice, and threw her garland at last over 
the statue of the hostile prince. Aurunzebe demanded the hand 
of a Rajpootni princess of Roopnaghur, his will was then law 
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in Rajast’han, but the indignant princess sent a letter by the hands 
of the chief priest of her house to Raj Sing, the Rana of Méwar; 


calling on his gallantry for deliverance, and threatening self-de- 
struction if he failed her. 


«Ts the swan (she said) to be the mate of the stork; a Rajpootni, 
pure in blood, to be wife of the monkey-faced barbarian?’ The selected 
champion accepted the adventure; with achosen band he rapidly passed 
the foot of the Aravulli, and appeared before Roopnaghur, cut up the 
imperial guards (who were waiting to convey the bride to Delhi, and 
bore off his prize to his capital. The daring act was applauded by all 
who bore the name of Rajpoot, and his chiefs with joy gathered their 
retainers around the red standard, to protect the queen so gallantly 


achieved.” 

And they did effectually protect her from the power and ven- 
geance of the Mogul. The loathing of the Rajpoots for the 
whole Tartar race may be traced in the epithet applied to Aurun- 
zebe, 

The usage which brings the intercourse of the cavaliers and 
dames of India the nearest (in a point of detail) to those of our 
forefathers, is the gift of insignia, or favours, by the lady, and the 


acceptance of the office of champion by the kmght; although, 
as Colonel Tod remarks— 


** there is a delicacy in this custom, with which the bond uniting the 
cavaliers of Europe to the service of the fair in the days of chivalry will 
not compare.” 

On the anniversary of a certain festival— 


the ladies of Rajast’han, either by their handmaids or the family priests, 
send a bracelet or Rakhi as a token of their esteem to such as they adopt 
as brothers, who return gifts in acknowledgement of the honour. The 
claims thus acquired by the fair are far stronger than those of consan- 
guinity.” 

On the strength of this tie, the sister (never seen by her adopted 
or bracelet-bound brother) was on all occasions entitled to call 
upon him for the performance of all brotherly offices; and if 
peril threatened her, the warrior was held craven and dishonoured 
who did not hasten to present himself as her champion at what- 
ever risk, or with whatever sacrifice of his own interests. 

The annals of Méwar present one very striking instance of the 
influence of this custom, and of the lofty and romantic feelings 
connected with it. And that instance is the more remarkable, 
because it saved the state of Méwar in its hour of extreme peril, 
aud because it shows how very rapidly the peculiar civilization of 


— began to affect and soften the Tartar race who reigned at 
elhi. 


Ju the days of misrule which elapsed between the death of 
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Sanga and the accession of Pertab, Cheetore was sacked by 
Buhadoor, Sultan of Malwa, and Mewar was helpless at his feet. 
But Hemayoon, the distinguished son of the Emperor Baber, had 
received the bracelet from Kurnavati, the widow of Sanga, his 
father’s most formidable foe. 


* The monarch of India was so pleased with this courteous delicacy 
in the customs of Rajast’ban, on receiving the bracelet of the princess 
Kurnavati, which invested him with the title of her brother, and uncle 
and protector to her infant Oody Sing, that he pledged himself to her 
service ‘even if the demand were the castle of Rinthumbor.’ Hema- 
yoon proved himself a true knight.” 


When he received intelligence of the danger of the princess, 
and a summons to do his devoir as her champion, he was in the 
full career of conquest in Bengal: he halted his army, pointed his 
standards at once to the north, and although a Mahommedan, called 
upon to er the conquest of an infidel state by a follower of 
the prophet, he never rested till Sultan Buhadoor was driven from 
Méwar, his bracelet-bound sister replaced in safety and honour, 


and the patrimony of her infant son, the future founder of Oodi- 
poor, safe. 


** Many romantic tales (so Colonel Tod assures us, and we might 
expect it,) are founded on ‘ the gift of the Rakhi or bracelet” The 
author, who was placed in the enviable situation of being able to do 
good, and on the most extensive scale, was the means of restoring many 
of these ancient families from degradation to affluence, The greatest 
reward he could, and the only one he would, receive, was the courteous 
civility displayed in many of these interesting customs. He was the 
* Rakhi bund Bhaé’ of, and received the ‘ bracelet ’ from, three queens 
of Oodipoor, Boondi, and Kotah, besides Chund-Bae, the maiden sister 
of the Rana; as well as many ladies of the chieftains of rank, with 
whom he interchanged letters. The sole articles of ‘ barbaric pearl and 
gold,’ which he conveyed from a country where he was six years supreme, 
are these testimonies of friendly regard. _Intrinsically of no great value, 
they were presented and accepted in the ancient spirit, and he retains 
them with a sentiment the more powerful, because he can no longer 
render them any service.” —p. 313. 


Colonel Tod may naturally look back with pleasure to the 
benefits which he was the instrument of conferring on the state 
of Méwar—it can be the lot of few in the autumn of life to feed 
on recollections at once so proud and so soothing. 


“ On the 16th of January, 1818, the treaty (between the Company 
and the Rana of Oodipoor) was signed, and in February an envoy 
(Colonel Tod) was nominated to superintend and maintain the newly 
formed relations. 

‘In his passage from Jehajpoor, which guards the range on the east, 
to Komulmér on the Aravulli west, a space of 140 miles, the limits of 
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Méwar, only two thinly-peopled towns were seen which acknowledged 
the Rana’s authority. All was desolate; even the traces of the foot- 
steps of man were effaced. The babool (mimosa Arabica) and gigantic 
reed, which harboured the boar and the tiger, grew upon the highways; 
and every rising ground displayed a mass of ruin. Bhilwara, the com- 
mercial entrepot of Rajpootana, which ten years before contained six 
thousand families, shewed not a vestige of existence. All was silent in 
her streets—no living thing was seen except a solitary dog, that fled in 
dismay from his lurking-place in the temple, scared at the unaccustomed 
sight of man.”—pp. 472, 473. 

“The capital will serve as a specimen of the country. Oodipoor, 
which formerly reckoned fifty thousand houses within the walls, had not 
now three thousand occupied, the rest were in ruin, the rafters being 
taken for firewood. The realization of the spring barvest of 1818, from 
the entire fiscal land, was about £4000! Grain sold for seven seers the 
rupee, though thrice the quantity was procurable within the distance of 
eighty miles. Insurance from the capital to Nathdwara (twenty-five 
miles) was eight per cent. ‘The Kotario chief, whose ancestors are im- 
mortalized for fidelity, bad not a horse to conduct him to the prince’s 
presence, though his estates were of fifty thousand rupees annual value. 
All were in ruins; and the Rana, the descendant of those patriot Raj- 
poots who opposed Baber, Akber, and Arungzéb, in the days of Mogul 
splendour, had not fifty horse to attend him, and was indebted for all 
the comforts he possessed to the liberality of Kotah.”’—p. 478. 


‘The influence of Great Britain was never more strikingly or 
more honourably displayed, than while hushing without a blow 


into quiet and peace, the rude elements of misrule and discord, 
which had produced this state of things. 


** Such was the chaos from which order was to be evoked. But the 
elements of prosperity, though scattered, were not extinct; and recoi- 
lections of the past deeply engraved in the national mind, became 
available to re-animate their moral and physical existence. To call 
these forth demanded only the exertion of moral interference, and every 
other was rejected. The lawless freebooter, and even the savage Bhil, 
felt awed at the agency of a power never seen. ‘To him moral opinion 
(compared with which the strength of armies is nought) was inexpli- 
cable, and he substituted in its stead another invisible power—that of 
magic: and the belief was current throughout the intricate region of the 
West, that a single individual could carry an army in his pocket, and 
that our power could animate slips of paper cut into the figures of armed 
men, from which no precaution could guard their retreats. Accordingly, 
at the mere name of the British power, rapine ceased.”—pp. 478, 479. 

“ The first point to effect was the recognition of the prince's authority 
by his nobles; the surest sign of which was their presence at the capi- 
tal, where some had never been, and others only when it suited their 
convenience or their views. In a few weeks the Rana saw himself 
surrounded by a court such as had not been known for half a century. 
It created no small curiosity to learn by what secret power they were 
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brought into each other’s presence. Even the lawless Hamira, who but 
a short while before had plundered the marriage dower of the Hart 
queen coming from Kotah, and the chief of the Sungawut clan, who 
had sworn ‘ he might bend his head to woman, but never to his sove- 
reign,’ left their castles of Bhadaiser and Deogurh, and, ‘ placing the 
royal rescript on their heads,’ hastened to his presence; and in a few 
weeks the whole feudal association of Méwar was embodied in the 
capital.”—pp. 481, 482. 

In a shorter time than could have been expected, the crown 
estates were surrendered (reluctantly however) by the vassals who 
had seized on them; habits of peaceful obedience were adopted 
by the nobles; the husbandmen were won back to their deserted 
fields by promises of protection, justice, and forbearance; and the 
mercantile mart, Bhilwara, grew again out of its ruins and 
became populous with the agents of reviving commerce. In less 
than six years the disasters of nearly a century were more than 
half repaired, and it was clearly put in the power of the Rana, to 
follow up more completely, if he chose, the same paths to do- 
mestic prosperity. But the personal character of the reigning 
sovereign is not a very cheering subject to dwell upon; he has too 
evidently many weaknesses; and those on a throne have generally 
‘most of the bad effects of vices. 3 

We must quit at last these seducing tales of deeds and 
usages, which sound more like the distorted echo of a romance 
of the thirteenth century, than stories of living men and actual 
times. Colonel Tod’s task as an historian has on the whole been 
efficiently and in some particulars very ably done. He gives, in 
his introduction, a full and fair account of his materials, many of 
which, however, we cannot estimate as he does; and the enthusiasm 
with which he undertook and carried on his work has given 
throughout a pleasing, though sometimes, perhaps, rather too 
warm and rich a colouring to his sketches. 


“ Could I,” he says, “ impart to the reader but a small portion of 
the enthusiastic delight with which I have listened to the tales of times 
that are past, amid scenes where their events occurred, 1 should not 
despair of triumphing over the apathy which dooms to neglect almost 
every effort to enlighten my native country on the subject of India; nor 
should 1 apprebend any ill effect from the sound of names, which, 
musical and expressive as they are to a Hindu, are dissonant and un- 
meaning to an European ear: for it should be remembered that almost 
every Eastern name is significant of some quality, personal or mental. 
Seated amidst the ruins of ancient cities, | have listened to the traditions 
respecting their fall; or have heard the exploits of their illustrious de- 
fenders related by their descendants near the altars erected to their 
memory.” —p. xvii. 
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“ It was the pleasure of my life,” he tells us elsewhere, “ to listen 
to the traditional anecdotes illustrative of Rajpoot history on 
the scenes of their transactions.” ‘These feelings appear to have 
sustained and invigorated his industry amidst labours which would 
have appalled a colder investigator. 

Still we cannot give to Colonel Tod’s efforts as a writer, what 
we could unhesitatingly give to his conduct and feelings asa 
man, unmixed praise. His style, occasionally picturesque and 
vigorous, needs no apology on the score of his military education ; 
but then it is sometimes strained, and oftener slovenly; and this 
can only be attributed to carelessness and haste. ‘The vast mass 
of materials which he has collected with persevermg aud most 
praiseworthy industry, he has put together rather clumsily, and 
with a very ill-chosen mixture of parts. The geography, the 
history and the present condition of Rajast’han, and the manners 
and character of its people, are well done, and constitute a body 
of matter singularly interesting and instructive. But then, mixed 
with all this, is a great body of literary and more especially anti- 
quarian disquisition, on which we are constrained to set a very 
different value, and we feel, while reading it, perpetually provoked 
to lament the author’s propensity to dive after the secrets of for- 
gotten ages, and to employ himself, amidst the fated gloom which 
envelopes them, in catching shadows by the tail. It is not that 
Colonel Tod has not many qualifications which fit him for an 
antiquary: he has much of the unwearied diligence, without which 
no one can be an antiquary to any good purpose, and some of that 
easiness of belief, without which we verily believe that no human 
being could continue to be an antiquary long. Nor are his 
materials destitute of value: placed in a fitting repository by the 
side of similar masses, which many other hands will doubtless 
gradually accumulate, they may one day enable some cautious 
philosopher to verify a few leading facts and to correct others. 
But Colonel ‘Tod has neither the patience nor the forbearance 
requisite to conduct such a process successfully; and nothin 
accordingly can well be more rash and ill-starred, than his 
attempts to convert into foundations of positive conclusions the 
imperfect memorials which he produces of the dark ages of 
Indian story. Most readers will perhaps smile when they find 
themselves led back confidently to the age of Rama or Crishna; 
but the most bigoted believer in oriental antiquities will surely 
shrink when Colonel Tod offers him in a work on Rajast’- 
han a list of the princes who lived more than a thousand years 
before Rama and Crishna. ‘The Colonel has traced some in- 
teresting analogies between the tenures of land in Méwar, and 
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the feudal tenures of Europe. But he is not content without 
attempting to found upon these analogies a formal theory of the 
common origin of the Rajpoots and the northern conquerors of 
the Roman empire. We will say nothing about the general 
question of common origin, but this particular proof is surely a 
most unlucky one. Hallam and Gibbon, the very authorities 
quoted by Colonel Tod, would have told him, had he read them 
patiently, that the European nations did not bring their feudal 
institutions with them when they parted (if ever they did part) 
from a.parent stock in the East; that they passed 500 years of 
their western career without them; and that those institutions were 
at last introduced into Europe slowly, and by the pressure of the 
actual position and circumstances of the people among whom 
they gradually made their appearance. 

Professor Muller, whose immense learning is applied to his 
subject without any lack of boldness, has, in that great work 
which Messrs. Tuffnell and Lewis have lately so ably translated, 
exhausted his means, when he has traced the Dorian race, who 
followed the descendants of Hercules, to the mountains of Thes- 
saly. Colonel Tod, more happy or perhaps more bold, recog- 
nizes the children of Hercules in certain Hericula, whom Hindu 
traditions represent to have perished in very remote ages in the 
snows of the Himalaya, but who, Colonel Tod suspects, may 
have emerged and wandered farther; and he suggests that, as the 
ancient Heraclide of Greece asserted they were as old as the sun 
and older than the moon, this boast may “ conceal the fact that 
the Heliada (or Suryavansa) of Greece had settled there anterior 
to the colony of the Indu (Lunar) race of Hericula,” which pas- 
sage, independently of its other merits, would seem to mean, that 
when the Heraclide boasted they were as old as the sun, this 
boast referred to the fact that the children of the sun were really 
older than themselves. ; 

The men of Kent will hear with some surprize that they have 
a common origin with the Jits of India, and that their favourite 
custom of gavelkind originated in some very disreputable habits 
of their Scythian forefathers: while the English lawyers may 
learn, if they please, from Colonel ‘Tod, what they certainly will 
not learn from either Littleton or his great commentator, that 
Borough-English is the English law term for gavelkind. 

In the mean time, amidst reveries of this description, which 
sort extremely ill with the really valuable matter of his work, 
Colonel Tod has forgotten an old and homely lesson, which in 
these days both the taste of the public and the favourite specula- 
tions of the booksellers make it more than ever necessary for 
every author to remember, namely, “ that a great book Is a great 
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evil,” and his volume has swelled to a size and price which we 
very much fear (for the sake of the public) will impede its circu- 
lation. If the Colonel will dismiss his antiquities to their proper 
repository, (surely a very useful and respectable one,) the Annals 
of the Asiatic Society, and if, in those future volumes, which we 
yet hope to see, he will arrange his matter somewhat more care- 
fully, and hasten a little the march of his history and descriptions, 
there is no reason why he should not become one of the most 
popular, as he is assuredly one of the most original and instructive, 
of our writers on India. 

For our own parts, we will not leave Colonel ‘Tod without ex- 
pressing our deep sense of obligation to him, There is a prompt 
sympathy about him for all that is good and noble which he has 
to tell of, that we love and respect. His pages, too, have won our 
esteem on other and wider considerations. ‘There has wandered 
into this country of late a miserable philosophy, which seeks ever 
to drag down the public mind to its own low level; which is content, 
and even pleased and proud, to trace the whole life and actions of 
men, and of nations, to the meanest wants and lowest aspirations 
of our nature. In these pages we have another and a better lesson. 
We see ruling the lives of men, and fashioning all their character 
and aims, those pure and lofty feelings and sympathies, which, 
emerging from the mere dross of humanity, unite to form the 
prerogative greatness of a being gifted with intellect and heart 
and fancy; and we see these feelings springing up powerfully and 
abundantly from the fount of our common nature, untamed and 
unsullied by any disadvantage of time, or circumstance, or train- 
ing, among the remote mountains of Rajast’han, in the dreary 
plains of the Maroosthulli, triumphant over ignorance, and sub- 
duing even the evil spells of Gentoo superstition. ‘The narrative 
of Colonel ‘Tod, the picture he has drawn of this Oriental chivalry, 
are, in all their more striking parts, an adamantine record of the 
innate dignity of our race. He reads to us thus the lessons of a 
pure, yet strong and soaring philosophy, teaching by example, 
and addressing itself directly and potently to our better nature. 
And never, surely, was there more need than now, that the lessons 
which such a philosophy teaches should be collected from all 
chimes, and tongues, and people, as a charm against the illusions 
launched by miserable dabblers in counterfeit wisdom, who begin 


by belying our nature, that they may end by reconciling us to the 
endurance of it in its worst state of degradation. 
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Arr. I11.—On the Use and Abuse of Literary and Ecclesiastical 
Endowments. By Thomas Chalmers, D.D. Professor of Mo- 
ral Philosophy in the University of St. Andrew's. Glasgow, 
Collins; Edinburgh, White; Dublin, Tims and Co.; London, 
Whittaker. 8vo. pp. 194. | 


Tuere is something which makes one smile in bitterness, 
whenever the subject of Ecclesiastical and Literary Endowments 
falls into the hands of a certain class of calculators and econo- 
mists—a class very different from that to which the author of the 
present treatise belongs. By one of this tribe (“ the most illus- 
trious philosopher and historian of his age”) we are told that 
“ the interested diligence of ecclesiastics is what every wise legislator 
will study to suppress—that each ghostly practitioner, in order to render 
himself more sacred in the eyes of his retainers, will inspire them with a 
violeut abhorrence of all other sects, and continually endeavour, by some 
novelty, to excite the languid devotion of his audience. No regard will 
be paid to truth, morals, or decency, in the doctrines inculcated. Eve 
tenet will be adopted that best suits the disorderly affections of the 
human frame. Customers will be drawn to each new conventicle by 
new industry and address, in practising on the passions and the credulity 
of the populace. And, in the end, the civil magistrate will find, that he 
has paid dearly for-his pretended frugality iv saving a fixed establishment 
for the priests; and that, in reality, the most decent and advantageous 
composition which he can make with the spiritual guides, is to bribe 
their indolence, by assigning stated salaries to their profession, and ren- 
dering it superfluous for them to be further active, than merely to pre- 
vent their flock from straying in quest of new pastures. And in this 
manner ecclesiastical establishments, though they commonly arose at 
first from religious views, prove in the end advantageous to the political 
interests of society.’’"* 

All this is extremely consolatory and flattering to the spiritual 
guides! ‘They are, it seems, by nature a very troublesome and 
unquiet race of agitators. But then, it is gratifying to know that 
their activity is worth neutralizing; and that there is no way of 
neutralizing their activity, but to bribe their indolence; and that 
there is no mode of bribing their indolence so thoroughly effectual 
as a system of endowment, which shall reduce them as nearly as 
possible to the condition of the most harmless portion of the 
squiralty, convert them into small country-gentlemen with sober- 
coloured garments, and exact of them no earthly exertion beyond 
what may be just sufficient to check the vagrant tendencies of 
their flocks! 

The spiritual guides, however, must not flatter themselves that 
the whole generation of calculators are prepared to leave undis+ 
turbed this very comfortable state of things: for, another of the 


* Cited by Adam Smith, vol. iii, pp. 197, 198. 
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race, and one of the most distinguished among them,—no less 
than the Father of Economical Science—speculates on the matter 
in a very different spint. If, says he, politics had never been 
called in to the aid of religion, every man would have been left to 
choose his own priest and his own religion. In this case the mul- 
titude of religions would no doubt have been prodigious; and 
every teacher would have been full of vigilance and energy, and 
every congregation full of faithfulness and ardour. But all this 
ardour and energy would be very harmless. ‘The interested zeal 
and activity of religious teachers can be dangerous and trouble- 
some only where a society tolerates but one sect, or is divided 
between two or three sects, each of them well and skilfully disci- 
amen But where the religious sects are numbered by the 

undred, or by the thousand, the strength of each will be too 
insignificant to give any serious disturbance to the public tran- 
quillity. And one glorious and beautiful result would in process 
of time, most probably, issue from this state of things; we might 
expect to see the reduction of all doctrines to a “ pure and 
rational religion, free from every mixture of absurdity, imposture, 
and fanaticism, such as wise men have, in all ages of the world, 
wished to see established ; but such as positive law has, perhaps, 
never established, and probably never will establish in any 
country.” It was the grand merit of the Independents that, 
though a sad set of wild enthusiasts, they laboured to introduce 
this plan of ecclesiastical government, or, more properly, of no 
ecclesiastical government, into this country, toward ‘ the end of 
vom civil war.’ And when we reflect on the “ philosophical good 

mm oS and moderation with regard io every sort of religious prin- 
ciple,” which, in that case must have taken possession of the land, 
how can we forbear to deplore the failure of the scheme, however 

rievously defective it may be in philosophic dignity of origin! 

‘he blessed experiment has actually been tried in America, 
where, though the Quakers happen to be the most numerous, the 
law is nobly impartial to all religious persuasions. And what 
has been the consequence, but the reign of philosophical good 
temper and moderation !* 

Here, then, we have the cause of ecclesiastical endowments 
again placed in fearful jeopardy. ‘They are not needful, it now 
seems, for the preservation of states from the mischievous ener- 
gies of that busy, self-interested, restless class of persons, who are 
perpetually making merchandise of the doctrines of life and im- 
mortality. ‘There is a principle of repulsion inherent-in these 
elements, which will effectually prevent their coalition into great 


* See Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. pp. 199—20¢. 
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and dangerous masses. Their activity will need no suppression ; 


their mdolence will want no bribery. An Establishment, there- 
fore, is a vain and superfluous thing. It can do no good, though 
it may do a world of evil; for it tends to retard and to cireum- 
scribe the dominion of that philosophical equanimity—that spirit 
of wise and liberal indulgence—which ought to preside over all re- 
ligious inquiries and speculations. Besides, it fortunately happens 
that there are certain ingredients, whose joint operation, our phi- 
losopher opines, may effectually neutralize whatever theological 
acid may be engendered by the fermentation of a multitude of 
sects. ‘The sourness of Sectarian morality, for instance, may be 
corrected, first, by the study. of science and philosophy; and 
secondly, by the frequency and gaiety of public diversions. -It is, 
therefore, the interest and duty of the state to encourage, by the 
amplest liberty, the arts of painting, poetry, music, and dancing ; 
and, more especially, dramatic representations: which latter are 
entitled to peculiar favour, as admirably adapted to the purpose 
of exposing the artifices of fanaticism to. public ridicule, and 
sometimes even to public execration.* So that, what with the 
lectures of mechanic institutions, and what with exhibitions of 
painting, and what with players, and fiddlers, and tumblers, and 


singing men, and singing women, the places of public worship | 


r 


may, after all, be rendered tolerably innoxious! ‘There will, con- 
sequently, be no need whatever for the lethargic influences of an 
endowed and privileged Church, to counteract the restless and 
mischievous activity of the religious principle. 


Thus beautiful and thus sublime are the spiritual meditations | 


of the economists! Before we tear ourselves away from them, 
however, we have one little word to say on that glorious consum- 
mation,—above anticipated by their renowned patriarch,—the 
reign of religious good-humour and liberality, which, as he con- 
ceives, would in time establish itself, in the absence of all spi- 
ritual monopoly. We have before us a picture of the consequence 
of thus leaving spiritual instruction entirely to the spontaneous 
demand of the people, and to the independent exertions of unen- 
dowed teachers; a picture exhibited, too, not by Episcopalian 
prejudice and bigotry, but by Sectarian activity and zeal. The 
following extract is given us by Dr. Chalmers, from the narrative 
of a Tour, by the Rev. Samuel J. Mills, through the United 
States of America, the peculiar patrimony of the Genius of reli- 
gious moderation :— 

“* Never will the impression be erased from our hearts, that has been 
made by beholding those scenes of wide-spreading desolation. The 


* See Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, vol. iii. pp. 205, 206. 
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whole country, from Lake Erie to the Gulph of Mexico, is as the valley 
of the shadow of death. Darkness rests upon it. Only here and there, 
a few rays of gospel light pierce through the awful gloom. This vast 
i country contains more than a million of inhabitants. Their number is 
|i every year increased, by a mighty flood of emigration. Soon they will 
be asthe sands on the sea-shore for multitude. Yet there are at present 
: | only a little more than one hundred Presbyterian or Congregational 
— ministers in it. Were these ministers equally distributed throughout the 
Pia country, there would be only one to every ten thousand people. But 
now there are districts of country, containing from twenty to fifty thou- 


. sand inhabitants entirely destitute. ‘ And how shall they hear without 
a preacher ?’””—p, 189. 

3 Once more—among the most precious attributes of unendowed 
and unestablished religion, is the exercise of popular patronage 


| in the election of ministers: and here, it seems, we have another 
Lf display of the tendencies of this system towards the promotion 
f of that charity which ¢hinketh no evil: for it is quite notorious 
L- that Unitarianism has been allowed quietly to take possession of 
RS many a congregation in this country, originally celebrated for the 
dragou-like vigilance and rigour of its orthodoxy. In I[reland, 
the same principle has been powerfully manifested. Arianism 
has, of late, revisited the earth; and for a time it set up its 
standard —of all places in the world—in the Presbyterian Synod 
of Ulster; and this undera system of popular election. (Chalmers, 
p- 193). In the land of promise itself—Republican America— 
every one knows that religious teachers are chosen by the people 
: without restraint, and often dismissed without the slightest cere- 
mony; and every one knows, too, that the spirit of mutual ac- 
commodation, in religious matters, is there almost triumphautly 
predominant. It tells us, by the mouth of one of its most 
eloquent and powerful advocates,* that ‘“ Sects which assign dif- 
ferent ranks to Jesus Christ, may still adore that god-like virtue, 
which constituted him the glorious representative of his Father :” 
a sentiment which, under cautious allowance, charity may be 
| willing to entertain, but which sounds somewhat ominously in 
the ear of conscientious orthodoxy, though it will sound most 
gratefully in the ear of religious liberality. 

We heartily commend these representations to the admirers of 
“Bt philosophical equanimity and good humour in all matters relatin 
ys) to the eternal interests of man. Nothing can be better fitted to 

) brighten their anticipations respecting the advent of this Spirit of 
peace and blessedness. We must turn away, however, from 
these magnanimous lucubrations on religious endowments, and 
refresh ourselves for a moment with the contemplations of the 


* Mr. Channing. 
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economist on establishments for the encouragement of literature. 
It will, doubtless, be in the recollection of most of our readers, 
that in the estimation of the great and original thinker above quoted, 
the principles of free trade are well nigh universal and infallible. 
No matter what may be the article to be produced, whether gin, 
tobacco, or mathematics, the market is always sure of an ade- 
oe provision, independently of artificial aids and excitements. 

o endow a college for the encouragement of astronomers, or 
chemists, or men of polite learning, is therefore no less absurd, 
than it would be to establish seminaries for the encouragement 
of butchers, or bakers, or tallow chandlers. Each craft or mys- 
tery, whether it relates to body, intellect, or soul, will always find 
its appropriate and natural encouragement in the wants of the 
public; and any endeavour to force the market, beyond the mea- 
sure of those wants, must inevitably produce a deterioration of 
the article, as well as reduce it toa drug. ‘The whole system of 
endowments is consequently nothing better than a superfluity 
and an incumbrance; and all who have helped to raise it have 
erred, just as the inventors and the patrons of commercial boun- 
ties have erred. They have endeavoured to meddle with the 


- motives and the principles of our common nature, which are per- 


petually dictating the outcry of laissez nous faire! ‘This freedom 
from interference of all kind is the one thing needful in every 
walk of human industry and power: and they who endeavour to 
supply any thing beyond this one needful thing, act about as 
wisely as if they were to insist on furnishing an excellent swimmer 
with a pair of cork-boots, the effect of which benevolence would 
of course be, that his head would soon be in the water, and his 
heels in the air! : 

Such, in effect, is the sweeping sentence pronounced against all 
contrivances for the support and encouragement of literature; 
and the operation of every such vicious apparatus, in paralysing 
emulation and industry, is summed up in the following sentences 
collected for that purpose by Dr. Chalmers from the work of 
Adam Smith (Chalmers, p. 173.) 


“ ¢ The endowments of schools and colleges have necessarily dimi- 
nished, more or less, the necessity of application in the teachers. Their 
subsistence, so far as it arises from their salaries, is evidently derived 
from a fund altogether independent of their success and reputation in 
their particular professions.’ 

“© Whatever forces a certain number of students to any college or 
university, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers, tends 
more or less to diminish the necessity of that merit or reputation, —_ 

“ «The privileges of graduates in arts, in law, physic, and divinity, 
when they can be obtained only by residing a certain number of years 
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in certain universities, necessarily force a certain number of students to 
such universities, independent of the merit or reputation of the teachers. 
The privileges of graduates are a sort of statutes of apprenticeship, which 
have contributed to the improvement of education, just as the other 
statutes of apprenticeship have to that of arts and manufactures.’ 

*** Were there no public institutions for education, no system, no 
science would be taught, for which there was not some demand, or 
which the circumstances of the time did not render it either necessary, 
or convenient, or at least fashionable to learn. A _ private teacher could 
never find his account in teaching either an exploded and antiquated 
system of a science acknowledged to be useful, or a science universally 
believed to be a mere useless and pedantic heap of sophistry and non- 
sense. Such systems, such sciences can subsist nowhere but in those 
incorporated societies for education, whose prosperity and revenue are 
in a great measure independent of their reputation, and altogether inde- 
pendent of their industry, Were there no public institutions for edu- 
cation, a gentleman, after going through, with application and abilities, 
the most complete course of education which the circumstances of the 
times were supposed to afford, could uot come into the world completely 
ignorant of every thing which is the common subject of conversation 
i gentlemen and men of the world.’—Smith's Wealth of Nations, 
Book V. Chapter I. Part 3. Art. 2.” 


It must surely strike every one (who gives a moment’s thought 
to the subject) as very strange, that even the history of our hum- 
bler and more undignified wants did not suggest greater caution 
to this illustrious writer, in these applications of his grand prin- 
ciple of demand and supply. What is it that makes the transition 
from barbarism to civilization a work of so much difficulty and 
such tedious lapse of time? What but the languor of the de- 
mand for the comforts of civilization? And what is the process 
which must invariably precede that revolution, but the creation 
of an appetite for the enjoyments of a more artificial state of so- 
ciety. So long, indeed, as the savage laughs at the fantastic 
variety of our refinements, so long may it be useless to send, at 
once, a large colony of artisans into his howling wildernesses. 
But still it will be necessary to awaken and to solicit a taste for 
the products of human ingenuity, by some judicious course of 
commercial experiment and adventure; for, otherwise, the desire 
for such accommodations might remain for ever dormant in the 
forests of the hunter, or the plains of the nomadic wanderer. 
This obvious example might, surely, have reminded the philoso- 
pher that, although an adequate supply of comforts and of luxu- 
ries is, in general, pretty sure to follow an effective demand for 
them, yet this demand itself is not always a thing of spontaneous 
growth; and that a painful course of ‘expedients must, In some 
cases, be resorted to, before such demand can be brought into 
existence, or kept in permanent activity. 
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Now the condition of unlettered men, with respect to their in- 
tellectual and moral wants, appears to resemble, in some sort, 
the condition of uncivilized men with regard to many of their 
physical wants. ‘There is, in either case, a necessity for exciting 
the appetite, before the maxim of the economist can bave any in- 
telligible application. Where there is no demand, the doctrines 
of demand and supply are, of course, nugatory: and where the 
demand is not occasioned by the irresistible exigencies of our 
common nature, it is a very legitimate object of political wisdom 
to originate, or to encourage, all practicable modes of producing 
it. It is well known that, in general, combustible bodies will 
not burst into ignition, or flame, unless their temperature is pre- 
viously raised to a certain point. And thus it is with the human 
mind. Its temperature must first be moderately raised, and then 
we may be sure that the fire will soon be kindled. Now the object 
of religious establishments and literary endowments is, precisely, 
to effect this preliminary alteration in the state of the public feel- 
ing; to warm the faculties of men by infusing a desire for mental 
accomplishment, and moral elevation. When this needful pre- 
paration is fully achieved, and not till then, can these oracular 
maxims of free-trade, and non-interference, begin to operate. 
Accordingly, the grand object of the benefactors of mankind has 
usually been to consider, first, what desires and aspirations have 
the most powerful tendency to the improvement of their species: 
and, when once they have satisfied themselves on this point, they 
have prodigally devoted their resources to the purpose of forcing 
these desires into vigorous and permanent action. 

We have said that there is something which makes one smile 
in bitterness, when we see the men of arithmetic—the sages of 
expediency—the expositors of profit and loss—the investigators 
of this world’s tangible and visible wealth—importing their gross 
postulates and axioms into the science which is conversant with 
the moral and intellectual capacities of man: something which 
impels us to exclaim, with Dr. Chalmers, that the age of moral 
chivalry is gone, and that the little age of calculators and econo- 
mists has succeeded (p. 147). And therefore it is, that we turn, 
with inexpressible refreshment of spirit, to the better philosophy 
now before us. But before we proceed to any further notice of 
the truly wise and noble speculations of Dr. Chalmers, we pause 
in order to bestow a moment’s consideration on one remark of 
Adam Smith, which seems, at first sight, notably to confirm his low 
and mercantile notions relative to this high matter. He observes 
that the ancient philosophers acquired an empire over the opi- 
nions and principles of their auditors, and imparted a tone and 
character to the conduct and conversation of their pupils, which 
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places them in a rank of decided superiority over all modern 
teachers:* and yet, in ancient times, there existed nothing which 
corresponds to the modern system of endowments for the encou- 
ragement of learning. ‘The conclusion seems obvious—namely, 
that mentab culture, and moral excellence prosper most im the 
absence of all artificial expedients for their promotion; and that 
| the scheme of collegiate emolument, or of fixed salary, ouly ener- 
es vates the diligence of modern teachers, by rendering them per- 
| sonally less dependent on their success and reputation im their 
| respective professions. Now this appears to us to be an egre- 
si gious instance of precipitate and most “ unlucky generalisation.” 
j Ihe lecturers of Classic times exercised an influence unknown in 
| this age of literary bounties ; and therefore, the “ masterly argu- 
Lie ment for freedom in trade is now to be transferred, ¢n all tts secu- 
| larity, to the question of religious and literary establishments !""+ 
Before we acquiesce in this conclusion, it must be recollected 
: that, 7n some cases,as Adam Smith justly observes, the actual con- 
dition of society may be such as naturally to produce and form 


oma 


all the ability which the service of the state requires. It will 

therefore be proper to inquire, whether or not this was exemplified 
| m the states of Classic antiquity; in other words, whether or not 
} there existed, in those communities, any peculiar and overruling 
. circumstances, which gave this vast supremacy to the literary 
masters and rulers of the public intellect. In the first place, 
then, it must be kept in mind, that, in the absence of typography, 
the treasures of wisdom and erudition are accessible to the pub- 
lic, chiefly, if not entirely, through the medium of oral communi- 
cation. ‘The ancient lecturer on philosophy, and rhetoric, and 
political science, had, consequently, to perform not only the duties 
which are assigned to modern professors, but a great portion of 
that office which is now discharged by the press, in all its vast 
variety of incessant operation. ‘They enjoyed a sort of monopoly 
in that vocation, which subsequent changes have exposed to a 
process of almost unlimited distribution. It is by no means dif- 
| ficult to understand how, in a state of things like this, the great 
masters of wisdom may have commanded enormous emoluments, 

| and have been lifted to a station which gave them immense power 
: over the movements of society. ‘They were invested by circum- 
1 stances with a combination of advantages, such as scarcely can 


belong to any modern instructor. And if it be asked, how it is 
that there came to exist so animated and spontaneous a demand 
for their great qualifications, it may be safely replied, that this 
i demand was itself produced by the peculiar constitution of society 


* A. Smith, vol. iii. p. 178, 179. + Chal. p. 20. 
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under which they lived. Both in Greece and Rome the intellect 
and energy of individuals exerted, if not a more powerful, at least 
a more direct and perceptible influence upon the fates and the 
exertions of the community, than is usually experienced with us. 
It was idle for any man, in those days, to step forth into the am- 
phitheatre of political competition but moderately provided with 
those difficult accomplishments which were necessary for the task 
of wielding at will the passions of the “ fierce democratie.” It 
is scarcely possible for us to figure to ourselves any thing so 
astonishing as the power of ancient oratory over the public mind 
and feeling. It was, in truth, one chief instrument by which the 
business of the state was carried on: and there could be no 
tolerable approximation to perfect oratory, without a familiarity 
with almost every branch of philosophy and literature. The 
demand, therefore, for these attainments gfew up naturally, as the 
peculiar forms of ancient society advanced and developed them- 
selves. It was an inevitable result of that combination into which 
the social materials were thrown. And thus it was, that the am- 
bition of public men, and their absolute dependence upon their 
own superior acquirements and powers, formed the great endow- 
ment-—the vast consolidated fund—which encouraged and en- 
riched the professors of rhetoric and science—the class whose 
business it was to discipline the leading spirits of the age for their 
arduous conflict with the turbulent elements around them. There 
was but little need of colleges and establishments for learning, 
when the most aspiring minds were compelled, on peril of their 
fortunes and reputations, to place themselves under the training 
of these mental gymnasiarchs. ‘The importance which was origi- 
nally conferred by necessity, was for a long period continued by 
fashion ; till, at last, it perished under the withering mildew of 
that universal servitude, which consigned every thing noble to de- 
generacy and decay. ‘The darkness of barbarism followed—a 
deadly and Stygian fog* which was felt throughout all the pro- 
vinces of intellect. ‘The patronage of letters thenceforth gradu- 
ally devolved upon Religion; and munificently, at least, did 
she discharge the trust. ‘The ruins and fragments of her pious 
prodigality form, at this day, the chiefest of those strong holds 
which we have to defend against enemies, not quite so formidable 
perhaps, but quite as inveterate, and almost as ferocious, as the 
hordes who defaced the grandest monuments of ancient gentus 
There is one other suggestion of the = economist which 
perhaps may deserve a passing notice. o institutions, he re- 
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minds us, are found necessary for securing to young ladies a regu- 
lar and adequate supply of education and accomplishment !—Of 
course, no such establishments are requisite. ‘They are no more 
requisite than establishments for the encouragement of milliners or 
mantua-makers, ‘The demand. for that sort of traming which is 
furnished by female boarding-schools, is one which springs up 
unavoidably in a state of society like ours, where women are sup- 
posed to have souls, and are admitted to a diguitied and honour- 
able companionship with men. In order to maintain the rank 
which the spirit of Christianity assigns them, it 1s obviously and 
glaringly needful, that they should be provided with such instruc- 
tion as may qualify them to preside over families, and carry both 
grace and comfort into the circle of their domestic duties. And 
then, as for accomplishments,—who does not perceive, In an in- 
stant, that, as society advances in refinement, the demand for 
dancing-masters, and miusic-masters, establishes itself almost as 
naturally as the demand for hair-dressers and haberdashers? 
But what resemblance is there between the discipline required to 
make women the delight and ornament of the world, and the dis- 
cipline by which men must be prepared for their arduous func- 
tions and responsibilities? What parallel is there between the 
limited and comparatively superficial attainments, appropriate to 
the station of the softer sex, aud the exalted scholarship, or the 
profound science, which are requisite for the expansion of a na- 
tion’s intellectual supremacy and grandeur?) How absurd, in 
short, is the comparison, between the light gracefulness of femi- 
nine accomplishment, and the ponderous and varied erudition 
which forms so essential an element in the moral strength of a 
mighty people? Every one knows perfectly well, that there is a 
length and breadth, a height and depth, in the system, needful for 
the training statesmen, and orators,—of discoverers and inventors 
—of ripe scholars and powerful divines—which poust task human 
energy to the very utmost; and that, in the present state of the 
world, all the appliances and aids which can be commanded, will 
never be more than commensurate with the variety and the compass 
of these vast exigencies. ‘The connection between the destiny of 
women and their appropriate education, is manifest and unde- 
niable: their training therefore will, on the whole, be suited to 
their destiny, without the incitement of institutions and establish- 
ments. But, in the case of men, the connection between their 
own laborious and varied discipline, and the full development 
of their country’s prosperity and greatness,— though quite as 
undeniable as it was In ancient times, is not, by any means, so 
irresistibly and universally manifest. It is therefore most wise 
and most desirable, that this connection should incessantly be 
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forced upon their notice by visible solicitation, and spirit-stirring 
excitement. And who would madly throw away the advantages 
which, for this purpose, have been provided for us, by the piety 
and munificence of former ages f 

But our readers are becoming impatient to hear Doctor Chal- 
mers on this subject: and hear him they shall. Yet before we 
produce his testimony, it is but right to premise that, on one 
account more especially, it appears to us invaluable, It would 
be superfluous to dwell on his exalted claims to the admiration 
and confidence of the public, His high station, both as a writer 
and preacher, is now so notoriously, and so unalterably ascer- 
tained, that it would look like disparagement, almost like in- 
sult, to enlarge on his great powers, and various acquirements, 
and to bespeak on that ground, a respectful attention to his spe- 
culations. But there is ove circumstance which, even if his other 
pretensions were far less commanding than they are, must power- 
fully recommend his views and reasouings even to the most wary 
intellects, —he is a witness altogether above the reach of suspi- 
cion. Ifa devoted member of the Church of England steps forth 
in defence of her institutions or endowments, there immediately 
starts up, in many a hearer or reader, a disposition to guard him- 
self against the artifices of prejudice, and bigotry, and sordid self- 
interest. ‘he cry of, Great is Diana of the Ephesians, straight- 
Way rings in his ears; and the most cogent arguments are listened 
to, just as if they were the pleadings of a hireling advocate, who 
had sold himself to work, or to vindicate, all manner of iniquity. 
But neither the most patriotic integrity on the one hand, nor 
the most sinister perverseness of radicalism on the other, cau 
muster any such reasons for contradiction to the testimony of 
Doctor Chalmers. It is true that he is a member of an KEsta- 
blished: Church. It is true that his country is adorned,—or 
encumbered,—with literary institutions. But then, in the first 
place, the literary institutions are very modestly endowed—and, 
as for his Established Church—it is commended to the indulgent 
consideration of the hardiest reformer chiefly by its supposed 
indigence, and partly by its reputation for eminent purity and 
usefulness. And, further than this, the spirit in which Dr, Chal- 
mers manages his cause is altogether abhorrent from narrows 
ness and illiberality. He does not affect to regard dissent as an 
evil. On the contrary, be estimates it as a most precious element 
in our religious system. He values it as a powerfully wera ym 
ingredient, fitted to arrest that process of corruption which is 
apt to take place in the stagnant waters of a dominant hierarchy. 
With regard to our literary establishments, bis notions are equally 
free from obsolete prepossessions. He is loud in his gratulations 
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to this land, on the establishment of the London University, not 
merely as an addition to our literary resources and facilities, but 
as a temple from which a voice will incessantly issue forth, to cry 
sleep no more, to privileged and drowsy scholarship, and to murder 
the repose of our venerable but rather lethargic establishments. 
He moreover hails the prevalence of Mechanic Institutions. It 
is a sign of these times which, in his judgment, proclaims to the 
more elevated and indolent ranks, that they must stir vigorously 
forward in the universal movement, lest, peradventure, “ ‘the heel 
of the courtier should be somewhat rudely galled by the toe 
of the peasant.” It is utterly needless for us to plunge into a 
dissertation upon the value of these opinions. We produce them 
solely for the purpose of showing that the genius of Reform itself 
may safely give a patient hearing to the statements and reason- 
ings of our adoadatd. And we are, accordingly, willing, for the 
purposes of this argument, to wave all question as to the merits 
of this or that form of ecclesiastical government, or this or that 
scheme of academic instruction. We will gladly step with bim 
to the more neutral ground which he has chosen, and there frankly _ 
hold out to him the | right hand of fellowship and alhance. 

‘The general argument in favour of endowments, it may be pre- 
sumed, 1s now tolerably well known almost to every man, every 
woman, and every child in the kingdom. But there are multi- 
tudes who seem to know it, as if they knew it not: and for this 
reason it requires perpetual iteration. We have touched upon it 
above i our preliminary remarks ; and it is developed by Dr. 
Chalmers with incomparable vigour and perspicuity in the first 
chapter of this little work. Nothing can exceed the felicity with 
which he illustrates and enforces the important difference between 
physical wants and mental wants, in their power to call forth an 
appropriate supply. ‘The hungry man, for instance, is exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied with his condition, and will spare no sacritice or 
exertion to pacify the cravings of nature. But the intellectual 
famine is attended with no agonies. ‘The empty mind is disturbed 
by no impatience. A profound apathy is one of the fatal sy mptoms 
of ignorance, And hence it is that,—while the “ sentient nature” 
of man is sure to give activity to the market for necessary com- 
modities,—the intellectual nature of man will raise no effective 
demand for healthful provision, unless its appetites be awakened 
by the stimulus of some preliminary appliance. ‘To expect that 
ignorant and brutal men will naturally cry out for instruction or 
refinement, is like expecting that the inert and senseless body 
which has been just dragged from the water will cry out for 
cordials and warm clothing. The case, in effect, is one of sus- 
pended animation; and this truth—so obvious when broadly 
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stated, but so constantly and so unaccountably lost sight of—has 
actually driven Adam Smith himself to a virtual dereliction of his 
own principles; and compelled him to admit the necessity of 
school establishments for the education of the common people. 

But though the stomach be the mightiest of all masters of arts, 
the great dispenser of human ingenuity, vanity and sensuality are 
by no means coutemptible customers, or illiberal patrons, ‘Their 
power begins when nations are advancing from indigence to plenty: 
and no sooner is their influence felt, than it ensures a copious sup- 
ply of what may be called the “ physical luxuries of life.” With- 
out the aid of artificial encouragement, the appetites and the ca- 
prices which then spring up will be sure to maintain their thou- 
sands, and their tens of thousands. ‘The voluptuousness or the 
ostentation of the affluent will, infallibly,—as Burke somewhere 
observes,—dispose of the surplus produce of the earth in their 
own imperious way. ‘There will be no necessity for public 
establishments to render effective the demand for articles of pa- 
rade or pleasure, or to secure to the ministers of luxury a remu- 
nerating price for their ingenuity or their labour. And even if 
an epidemic ague of penuriousness should seize the wealthy, it 
could hardly be said that states, or legislatures, or munificent and 
enlightened individuals, would be impelled by any legitimate 
principle of national policy, to arouse, through artificial means, 
the dormant passion for prodigal expenditure. This, therefore, 
as Dr. Chalmers remarks—is, hkewise, a self-regulating interest ; 
and, as such, it is also let alone. 

This general argument is pursued and pressed home by him 
with most conspicuous ability, until it brings him to what he 
justly calls “‘ the historical illustration in favour of endowments, 
in the princely establishments of England.” And it is with 
feelings of honest pride,—with a heart that burns in our bosoms, 
—that we listen to the generous and glowing words in which he 
records the obligations, broad and deep, of British literature, 

hilosophy, and patriotism, to those time-honoured institutions. 

t would be not only unjust to Dr. Chalmers, but unjust to our 
glorious monuments of ancient piety and munificence, to muti- 
late or to abridge these outpourings of a candid soul, and a mas- 
terly understanding. We therefore solicit, most urgently, the 
attention of our readers to a considerable length of extract. If 
they have a heart to feel, or a head to judge-—if they have not 
drunken of the cup of revolutionary enchantment, or “ eaten of 
the insane root, which takes the reason prisoner,”—they wall find 
in every line of it something to rejoice the spirit and to enlighten 
the eyes. 


** 32. We have a continued historical illustration in favour of endow- 
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ments, in the princely establishments of England. Grant that neither 
of her Universities has been so productive of learning as it might have 
been, yet, who can imagine for a moment, that, apart from benefactions, 
and under the fostering influences of the public demand and patronage 
alone, either the erudite and classic lore of the one illustrious seminary, 
or the profound science of the other, could ever have been realised. Itis, 
indeed, highly instructive to mark the progress of these two great literary 
institutes. One cannot do so without being convinced, that, but for the 
liberalities of patriotism or piety, the education of the land never would 
have risen to its present altitude,—that, in no one instance, has their 
constantly growing scholarship been indebted, for any new addition, to 
the encouragement of an anterior demand, or market, for science, from 
without ; but that it has originated in the emanating force of some ad- 
ditional endowment from within,*—that the learning which now wells 
out upon the nation from these venerable fountain-heads, did not arise 
at first in the shape of a previously required service by the country, and 
for which the country was willing to pay; but that it arose in the shape 
of a gift, which had to be pressed for acceptance on the country, and 
which had to be urged perseveringly, and against the opposition of many 
moral and many natural difficulties, ere the country would be prevailed 
on to vi it. It is, in truth, the history of a perpetual struggle on 
the part of a few lofty and large-hearted men, with the mental apathy 
and indolence which naturally, and, but for appliances from without, lord 
it over the great bulk of our species. It is only through the force of 
aggressive movements, and by dint of successive advances, that the cause 
of learning has gained, on an otherwise passive or reluctant public; or 
that they have laboriously and at length been nurtured into their present 
habits of education. ‘Teachers had not only to be paid by endowments for 
their lessons; but students had to be paid, or bribed, for their attend- 
ance, ‘There was a real practical necessity for all this forcing and fos- 
tering. ‘The fellowships and bursaries, or scholarships, of the English 
colleges, have not been thrown away. They have, upon the whole, 
fulfilled their destination,—and to them we owe a loftier science, a far 
more lettered and refined society, than ever would have spontaneously 
arisen out of the barbarism of past generations. ! 

** 33. We cannot conclude this passing notice of the Universities of Eng- 
land, without the mention of how much they are ennobled by those great 
master-spirits, those men of might and of high achievement, the Newtons, 
and the Miltons, and the Drydens, and the Barrows, and the Addisons, 
and the Butlers, and the Clarkes, and the Stillingfleets, and the Ushers, 
and the Foxes, and the Pitts, and Johnsons, who, within their attic retreats, 


* «The most recent example of this which we at present recollect, is the endowment 
of a class for Political Economy in Oxford. ‘They might have waited for ever for a 
permanent establishment of this sort, had they waited till there was a sufficient extrin- 
sic and effective demand for the lessons of the science, to ensure its being supported by 
fees alone. But now that these lessons are obtruded on the notice of the young men 
attending that University, who does not see that, on the appointment of an able lec- 
turer, there is the certainty of a large amount of education in this important branch of 
hnowledge? We should rejoice to see distinct lectureships on Political Economy in- 
stituted and provided for in each of the Scottish Universities.” 
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received that first awakening, which afterwards expanded into the aspi- 
rations and the triumphs of loftiest genius. This is the true heraldry of 
colleges. ‘Their tamily honour is built on the prowess of sons, not on 
the greatness of ancestors ; and we will venture to say, that there are no 
seminaries in Europe on which there sits a greater weight of accumu- 
lated glory, than that which has been reflected, both on Oxford and 
Cambridge, by that long and bright train of descendants who have 
sprung from them, It is impossible to make even the bare perusal of 
their names without the feeling, that there has been summoned before 
the eye of the mind, the panorama of all that has upheld the lustre, 
whether of England’s philosophy, or of England's patriotism, for centu- 
ries together. We have often thought what a meagre and stinted lite- 
rature we should have had without them; and what, but for the two 
Universities, would have been the present state of science or theology in 
England. ‘These rich seminaries a been the direct and the powerful 
organs for the elaboration of both; and both would rapidly decline, as if 
languishing under the want of their needful aliment, were the endow- 
ments of colleges swept away. Jt were a truly Gothic spoliation; and 
the Rule of that political economy, which could seize upon their reve- 
nues, would be, in effect, as hostile to the cause of sound and elevated 
learning in Britain, as would be the Rule of that popular violence which 
could make havoc of their architecture, and savagely exult over the ruin 
of their libraries and halls. 

** 34. There is much to be learned upon this subject from the failure 
of many sectarian academies in England.* The Dissenters of that 
kingdom have made the richest contributions to.the cause of vital Chris- 
tianity, by the publication of an immensity of practical works, replete 
both with piety and experimental wisdom. We are not, indeed, ac- 
quainted with any department of authorship, where so much of this pre- 
cious treasure is to be found as in the writings of the nonconformists. 
Yet is it not to be disguised, that with all their powerful appeals to 
conscience, there is not among them that full and firm staple of erudition 
which is to be found among the divines of the Establishment, to whom, 
after all, the theological literature of our land is chiefly beholden.f To 
them we are, in the main, indebted for a species of literature, which in 
no country in Europe is carried to such a height as among ourselves. 
We allude to the part which they have sustained in the deistical contro- 
versy, and to the masterly treatises wherein they have so thoroughly 
scrutinized and set forth the Christian argument. But it is not in the 


* « We trust that the strenuous exertions which have recently been made in favour 
of the Homerton and Highbury Colleges, will lead to the secure and permanent esta- 
blishment of these excellent institutions. This, however, will require, 1 should imagine, 
a perseverance of liberality from year to year, on the part of contributors, whose annual 
subscriptions perform in fact the part of an endowment.” 

+ “ But we must not here forget the lasting obligations which Lardner has conferred 
on the world, by those erudite and laborious researches which have been of so much 
benefit to the Christian argument. It must, at the same time, be remarked, that the 
most conspicuous of the early Nonconformists belonged originally to the Church, and 
had the benefit of University education.” 
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war with infidelity alone that they have signalized themselves. A bare 
recital of the names associated with Oxford and Cambridge would fur- 
ther convince us, that, from these mighty strongholds have issued our 
most redoubted champions of orthodoxy ; and that the Church, of which 
they are the feeders and the fountain-heads, has, of all others, stood the 


foremost, and wielded the mightiest polemic arm in the battles of the 
faith.’ —pp. 56—61. 


We have been careful to have the notes belonging to the above 
extract printed with it, because there is one of them which will 
remind the reader of what we have intimated before, namely, that 
this is not the testimony of an exclusionist—not the testimony of 
a bigoted and mercenary Churchman—not the testimony of one 
whose eye is evil towards all other forms of discipline, or towards 
all other modifications of doctrine. It is the testimony of one 
who evidently wishes that every community of professing Chris- 
tians should have a fair chance, and be enabled to contribute an 
ample contingent towards the national piety and intelligence. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the value of his judgment upon the 
general question, it cannot be impaired by the outcry which often 
drowns the voice of reason and common sense, when it issues from 
the venal lungs of an Ecclesiastic, fattening upon the slavish 
flesh-pots of the Church of England ! We, therefore, most fer- 
vently commend it to the attention both of enemies and friends: 
of friends, that they may be encouraged by this proof that can- 
dour and equity have not yet quitted the earth: of enemies, in 
order to show them that liberal opinions and patriotic feelings do 
not, of necessity, imply a contempt for the wisdom of our an- 
cestors—a rabid lust for spoliation—a keen antipathy to venerable 
institutions—or a mulish perversion of the principles of free 
trade. And when our readers have gratified themselves by this 
compliance with our recommendation, we would fain impose 
another task, of a far less satisfactory description, upon their pa- 
tience: and that is, that they would, for a time, banish all fasti- 
diousness, and doggedly sit down to the perusal of a paper re- 
cently put forth by a contemporary Journal,* in disparagement of 
those very Institutions to which Dr. Chalmers has here done such 
noble and exemplary justice! We will not insult their under- 
standings, or their principles, by offering one syllable in reply to 
the slanders which are there disgorged against these establishments. 
It is, indeed, scarcely credible ‘that the writer of that paper him- 
self can have composed it solely with a view to its effects upon 
the shrewd individuals among whom the Journal in question is 
usually circulated. It is, in truth, fitted to produce little but dis- 
gust among men of the commonest intelligence. For another 


* The Westminster Review. 
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purpose, however, it is most admirably fitted. It is admirably 
fitted for transcription into those revolutionary prints, which make 
a sordid merchandize of popular ignorance and discontent. This 
purpose, we have been informed, it actually has answered, to a 
very large extent. ‘The article in question, therefore, can be of 
no other value to our readers but this,—tirst, that it may give, by 
contrast, a bolder relief to the luminous and high-minded specu- 
lations of Dr. Chalmers; and, secondly, that it may impress upon 
them more deeply the righteousness of that cause, for the over- 
throw of which its adversaries are content to endure the martyrdom 
of such melancholy degradation. 


The case of Literary Endowments is beautifully and vigorously 


summed up in the following paragraph, which contains the whole 
pith and marrow of the arguinent: 


“ 35. Upon the whole, then, the great argument for literary endow- 
ments is founded on the want, or the weakness, of the natural appetency 
for literature in our species. There is not that spontaneous demand for 
it, which would be effective to the bringing forth of an adequate supply 
and the higher the literature is, the more is it placed above the reach of 
any such effective demand. ‘This is not a subject on which we can with 
safety wait for mankind,—but a subject on which mankind need to be 
assailed with offers, or which they must be beckoned to approach by all 
the signals and facilities of invitation. The importunity is not, as in 
many other things, on the side of the customers who receive, but the 
importunity must be on the side of the sellers or the providors, who be- 
stow. Rather than want the articles of ordinary merchandise, men will 
give a price for them above their prime cost, so as to afford a 
But science is not one of these articles, and will infallibly languish and 
be neglected, unless it is pressed on the acceptance of men at a price 
greatly below prime cost; and the purpose of endowments is to make up 
the difference. The operation of these is exemplified in miniature, when 
a munificent patron of literature or the arts aids the publication of those 
massy and expensive folios, for which the demand is so limited, that all 
the money given by purchasers would amount to but a fraction of the 
cost. It is to his largess that the world is indebted for all the delight or 
instruction which this publication affords. So is it, likewise, with the 
expense of an educational apparatus; and, more especially, when the 
education is of a lofty scientific character. ‘The scholars do not yield the 


full remuneration; and, but for the benefactor, there would have been 
no such scholarship. ’—pp. 61, 62. 


If this course of reasoning is sufficient for the vindication of 
Literary Establishments, the cause of Ecclesiastical Endowments 
is, virtually, won. In each case there is a demand to be excited. 
Man, it is true, is, by his very nature, a religious being, just as 
much as he is a reasonable, intellectual, and moral being. The 
sense of accountableness, and the belief of a Supreme and I[rre- 
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sistible Power, never can be extirpated from the human race. 
But then it is, likewise, undeniable that the religious instinct does 
not generally manifest itself in the shape of impatience for sound 
religious instruction. Among the ignorant it is sure to degenerate 
into an appetite for prodigies. ‘The rude savage, or the brutalized 
labourer, may, perhaps, feel a morbid craving for the drams and 
cordials of superstition: but he has no hungering and thirsting after 
righteousness—no longing for the bread of life. His spiritual star- 
vation brings no anguish with it. He may be perishing for lack 
of knowledge, and he will be content to perish. Like the frost- 
stricken traveller, when the sleep of death is stealing over him, he 
may curse the officious kindness which forcibly shakes him from 
his mortal drowsiness, And what other inferences can Christian 
charity and wisdom draw from these melancholy premises, but 
that the religious apathy of mankind must be assailed by vigorous 
and aggressive applications, that a system of such agitation must 
be kept constantly at work from one generation to another, that 
the numbed and lethargic patient must be incessantly goaded to 
exertion—that the perishing world must be rescued from famine 
by the creation of healthful appetite, as well as by the supply of 
needful sustenance. And this is, precisely, the good, though 
often the unwelcome, office performed by an endowed and esta- 
blished ministry. 

We will not ask our readers to travel over again with us the 
line of argument in f; avour of Religious Establishments, which has 
already been trodden in defence of Academic Institutions. We 
shall content ourselves with assuring them that they will have 
great pleasure in going over it with Dr. Chalmers. ‘They will 
feel their convictions relative to the blessings of the Established 
Church, brighten at every step they take in company with him. 
They will find him, throughout the whole compass of the investi- 
gation, prepared against all the assaults of open warfare, and all 
the ambuscades of invidious sophistry. We are often told that 
the cause of Christianity can be effectually served by nothing but 
a burning zeal for the glory of God, and the salvation of immortal 
souls; that where these are, nothing can be wanting—that where 
these are not, nothing can be useful and availing. ‘The obvious 
answer to this is, that, though Establishments cannot provide a 
substitute for the spirit of love and faith, they may give a tenfold 
eflicacy to the operations of that spirit wherever it exists. With- 
out the breath of life, they are inert and motionless; with it, they 
have an action and a power unknown to any other system. In 
the absence of brave hearts and of stout arms, the science of war 
is merely an affair of theorems and diagrams; but, with those 
needful instruments, it scatters undisciplined and brutish strength 
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before it. ‘The ducts and reservoirs of Egypt can, of themselves, 
give no fruitfulness to the land; but let the mighty flood arise in 
its bounteous majesty, and the appliances of human toil and art 
convert the deluge into a general blessing, and send joy and plenty 
into every province of the realm. ‘These, indeed, are but illustra- 
tions; but we ask of every intelligent and dispassionate reader, 
whether they do not come home to his conviction with all the 
force of irresistible argument? Does he not perceive, at once, 
that the abandonment of military art and discipline,—or the de- 
struction of the sluices and channels on the banks of the Nile,— 
would not be a whit more insane, than the demolition of that ap- 
paratus which is provided by the Church for the dispersion of the 
waters of life among the families of our population?! 

But then it is urged that there is not enough of the true mis- 
sionary spirit in a fixed and stationary Establishment. It cannot 
go forth among the highways and hedges to seek and save them 
that are lost, and to compel them to come in. Precisely the re- 
verse of this Dr. Chalmers most justly asserts to be the truth. 


** We ascribe,” he observes, “ in fancy, more of locomotion and itine- 
rancy with dissenterism, yet, in fact, an establishment, when rightly 
viewed, has more in it of the character and power of a missionary ope- 
ration. IJ¢.may be regarded as a unwersal home mission. It works ag- 
gressively over the land.” “ We bave not to traverse oceans and conti- 
nents in order to perform the essential work of a missionary, or to assail 
an immortal spirit, which is not in quest of salvation for itself, with the 
calls and overtures of Heaven's high embassy. There is a moral as well 
as physical distance to be overcome; and in the act of doing it, the paro- 
chial clergyman may have to face such difficulties, and to force his way 
through such barriers of dislike, or prejudice, or delicacy, that, in the 
prosecution of his calling, he may, without half a mile of locomotion, 
earn the proudest triumphs, and discharge the most arduous functions ; 
and, in short, evince all the characteristics of a deep and devoted mis- 
sionary.”"—pp. 118—120. 


That much of this work is zealously done, though in a tran- 
sient and desultory manner, by dissenting zeal and diligence, Dr. 
Chalmers fully concedes: and he proclaims it to be most honour- 
able to Sectarian ministers that, unaided by the resources or faci- 
lities of an establishment, they have been able to achieve so much. 
But then he affirms, decidedly, that, with the same activity and 
singleness of purpose, they could in the capacity of churchmen, 
more especially of parochial clergymen, have achieved a great 
deal more. So much for what may be called the geographical 


argument against a fixed and stationary ministry. p> te 
But further, among the most signal blessings of an ecclesias- 
tical establishment may be reckoned the local supply of places of 
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, worship, and the provision made by the law for their due mainte- 
i q nance and repair. Unfortunately, indeed, this is a benefit which, 

a in many parts of the kingdom, our enormous population has de- 
| plorably outgrown; and the legislature has stepped in when it 


_ was almost, if not altogether, too late to remedy the evil. But 
- if difficulties beset our Established Church in this region of her 
: ; : eminent usefulness, what are they when compared with the spiri- 
if tual destitution in which the empire would be left, were the law 
a wholly neutral and indifferent in this matter? Let this question 
be answered by the representation, here given us by Dr. Chal- 


mers, of the miserable process through which many a conventicle 
struggles into existence; for this representation, be it remembered, 
is no other than a picture of what the case probably would be, 
throughout the land, if the piety and wisdom of our forefathers 
had not left us the benefit of parishes and parish Churches. 


“ There are many who can both feelingly and experimentally tell how 
strong the vis mertue is which they have oft to overcome, ere they can 
mature an erection for the regular performance of Sabbath services— 
what shifts, what entreaties, what humiliations, what heartless discou- 
ragements must all be undergone before the chapel is reared—what debts 
and difficulties beset the infant undertaking—and how frequently, after 
the house has been prepared, no such congregation can be allured, even 
in the midst of most populous and unprovided districts, as shall yield the 
barest subsistence to a minister. The country teems with these melan- 
choly abortions; or, (should a living birth be the result of this sore 
labour,) with the no less melancholy struggles to sustain, by all sorts of 
appliances, a sickly and glimmering life, that is ever on the verge of its 
extinction. The penurious, and sometimes the disgraceful, allowance on 
which the minister, even of affluent hearers, is permitted to bring up a 
family in starvation and sordidness, speaks powerfully on the side of our 
argument, It demonstrates the strength of that barrier, which nothing, 
we apprehend, but the energies of an endowed church can force and 
overcome. ‘The system of meeting-houses can only be carried to a cer- 
tain extent over the face of society—after which, and at its extreme 
margin, it can no longer summon the people to effectual co-operation, 
having then to encounter a sluggishness, a spiritual inertness, which it 
finds to be impracticable. Within this margin there may be, there are, 
dissenting congregations which flourish in point of number, and dissent- 
ing ministers who are comfortably and respectably maintained by them. 
- It is near to this margin when the contest begins to be tough and ardu- 


a ous, and at length altogether hopeless. A fraction, and but a fraction of 
a the species, may thus be brought into contact with the word and ordi- 
i nances of religion. But the impotency of the expedient would be felt 
i long before half the species were overtaken; and with no other system | 
ye than that of FREE TRADE in Christianity, the vast majority of every land, 
24 would, in respect even of means and ordinances, be left na state of practical 
heathenism,”—pp. 128—130. 
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The above passage contains an allusion to another subject of 
melancholy contemplation,— the wretched state of dependence in 
which the spontaneous demand for religious instruction will often 
leave the religious instructor, Even our Established Church, 
with all its reputed wealth, is able to make but a miserably penu- 
rious provision for the support of a large portion of her parochial 
clergy. But now let us hear the testimony of a Dissenter upon 
the frequent condition of the Dissenting Pastor. 


*“*In the common transactions and business of life,’ says one of the 
most zealous of the dissenting body*—‘ we know that an increased de- 
mand for any of its comforts, or luxuries, will always secure an increased 
supply; but we must proceed in an inverse ratio, when it regards the 
welfare of immortal souls. “ The carnal mind is enmity against God.” 
There is no desire in the human race for religious instruction—they are 
totally averse from it; and, to speak in the political language just referred 
to, we must always overstock the market with a supply before we can — 
have reason to expect any demand.’ 

‘** There are many worthy pastors in various parts of the empire, who 
know, from bitter experience, the truth of these observations; who have 
been struggling for years against the tide of adversity, and whose 
extreme distresses are known only to the afflicted partners of their lives, 
and to those of their children who have been one inured to the severe 

rivation of almost every domestic comfort. Their anguish has often 

en such as to render them totally unfit for the labours of the Sabbath: 
and while they have been called to exhort their congregation to the 
practical exercise of every relative duty, they have been sensible that their 
own inability to discharge their just debts has been too freely circulated by 
some of their hearers; that unjust motives have been partially ascribed to 
their conduct ; and that thus an advantage is taken, by the enemies of reli- 
gion, to destroy the effects of their preaching. 

“« Tam aware that it will be said by some, that the young Minister 
should endeavour to keep a school; but this is not desirable. The con- 
stant and faithful discharge of his ministerial duties will sufficiently 
occupy his time, while any other employment will naturally tend to 
diminish bis usefulness. In many situations the establishment of a 
school is not practicable: in others the ground is already so occupied 
that the attempt would be fruitless; and frequently, where Ministers 
have for a while persevered in the plan, it has ended in their failure, and 
sometimes in the abandonment of their pastoral duties.’— 

““* It must, however, be admitted, “that there are many ministers of 
irreproachable character at this time unable to obtain pastoral engage- 
ments; and also, that there are many stations highly interesting and 
important that are suffering greatly from the want of able and learned 
ministers. 


“* What must be the feelings of a young man who has devoted him- 


* Mr. Hale, of Homerton, in his cursory remarks on the t state of Protestant 
Dissenting congregations, quoted by Dr. Chalmers, in Note L, to p. 128. 
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self to the Christian ministry, and who, by bis amiable conduct and per- 
severing industry while in the college, has gained the approbation and 
allection of his tutors—I say, what must be the feelings of this holy 

oung man, when, after preaching acceptably to the congregation which 
~ has been supplying, and from which he has received a pressing invi- 
tation to become their pastor, he finds, to his inexpressible grief, that the 
income which they have been accustomed to give to their minister will 
not be sufficient for his bare maintenance !’ 


““* With respect to those “ stations, exceedingly interesting and im- 
rtant, which are suffering incalculably from the want of Ministers,” 
it is acknowledged, that the chief obstacle to such stations being suited 


with able Pastors, is the not raising a sufficient provision for their frugal 
maintenance.’ — 


“«« By far the greater part of our dissenting congregations Jie under 
the charge of not contributing what they ought to do for their Pastors,’ ”’ 
—pp. 190—192. 


There is no resisting this testimony. It does not come from 
an admirer ora vindicator of endowments, whether Episcopal or 
Presbyterian. [t is the bitter outcry and lament of a sturdy 
Separatist. And yet we have among us persons who would deli- 
berately and systematically expose all the religious teachers in the 
country to these humiliating and afflicting contingencies. Well 
may we exclaim—once more—that the age of moral chivalry 1s 
gone, and the age of calculators has succeeded. Well may we 
complain, with Dr. Chalmers, that a grossly arithmetical style of 
computation has been substituted for the noble prodigality of 
former days. All the regular forces of the Church are to be 
abolished: and nothing is to be left but a motley multitude of 
volunteers, whose maxim—(to use an illustration of the econo- 
mist)*—like that of the hussars and light infantry of some armies, 
is to be, no plunder, no pay! 

Dr, Chalmers, however, is nothing daunted by the flight of | 
missiles which is incessantly issuing from the magazines of Revo- 
lution, and whistling round our temples in all directions. In 
spite of this “ sharp sleet of arrowy shower,” he holds his way 
right on; and in a strain of audacity, which perhaps may cause 
the foe to stamp and gnash their teeth for very rage, he even lifts 
up the voice of his decided testimony in favour of that “ accursed 
thing,”—the Church of Ireland! Yes—he actually avows that 
‘‘ he views the preservation of the Church Establishment of Ire- 
land as a great object of national policy—being fully persuaded, 
that, f only aright patronized,—(or, in other words, if wrought by 
zealous and efficient ministers, residing in their parishes, and 
expatiating in all the acts of common and Christian kindness 


* Adam Smith, vol, iii. p. 195. 
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through their respective vicinities,) it would prove the organ of a 
greater moral and spiritual blessing to the land, than could be 
achieved by any other machinery which it is possible to devise.” 
‘This— we cannot too often repeat—is the language, not of a nar- 
row Episcopalian—but of a liberal and illustrious minister of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. And says he not true? Is 
not this a great object of national policy? Is not the Episcopal 
Irish Church an instrument, which, honestly applied, is more 
capable than any other that can be named or imagined, of diffus- 
ing over that ill-fated land the blessings of “ peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety?” Is it to be endured, we 
may ask with Dr. Chalmers,—that the apparatus of such an 
establishment should be demolished, and its revenues doomed to 
confiscation, because, for a time, its efficacy may have been im- 
paired by a corrupt and unrighteous distribution of its honours 
and emoluments? ‘There is, at this moment, a loud and angry 
outcry against absorption of [rish wealth by the heartless cupidity 
of absent landlords, What on earth, then, would Ireland gain— 
what would she not lose—by a transfer of any part of her 
resources from ecclesiastics to laymen? ‘The law may give to 
Ireland resident pastors: the pure and righteous administration of 
patronage may give her beneficent and faithful ones. But can 
law or patronage give to Ireland a humane and resident gentry? 
And what madness is it, in the impatience of abuse, to take pre- 
cisely those parts of a system which are capable of certain restor- 
ation to healthy and powerful action, and to consign them to that 
very disorder which is the subject of lamentation, and which has 
hitherto been the reproach and the despair of our political or 
legislative skill! 

We have said that, for the purposes of this general argument, 
we have willingly gone with Dr. Chalmers to the neutral position 
which he has so gallantly taken up—neutral, that is, as being 
common to the national establishments of his country and of ours. 
And if any should be ready to exclaim that this is an abandon- 
ment of that high and sacred ground, on which the advocates of 
the Church of England ought to take their stand—we reply, that 
defensive warfare will often drive the party assailed to whatever 
ground may be chosen by the aggressor; and that when this is 
the case, we may gladly and rightfully join our forces’ with any 
stout-hearted and faithful ally, whom we there may find pre- 
pared to strengthen our hands. We earnestly hope this ex- 
planation will be found satisfactory. But, if it is not—if it 
shall be thought unworthy of an Episcopal Church to dwell 
for a moment on her more secular title to her advantages—and 
that it becomes her, always, to appeal directly to her Divine or 
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Apostolic original—if this should be so,—why then, we fear that 
still deeper reprobation may possibly await us: for we do not 
scruple to avow that we have resolved to be yet more vile; and 
that we mean to descend, for a while, from the citadel of our Zion 
to a still lower position; a position, however, which we deem to 
be absolutely impregnable. We proclaim it, then, to be our con- 
viction, that—independently of its direct moral and spiritual uses 
—it is a grand object of national and secular policy to preserve 
the ecclesiastical establishments of England and of Ireland. At 
this moment, the middling and the humbler classes of society, 
are taught to yell out syllables of dolour and of vengeance—and 
to cry—what a burning infamy it is that the Church should have 
nine or ten millions a year! It is absolutely demonstrable that the 
Church has very little more than two millions a year* and we 
trust it will soon be demonstrated to the satisfaction even of our 
reforming parliament. But let us suppose, for a moment, that 
this cannot be demonstrated. Let us suppose that the Church, 
considered merely as a corporation, does actually enjoy nine or 
ten annual millions: what miserable dupes must the middling and 
humble orders be, to cry out against the amount of this endow- 
ment! ‘That /ords and gentlemen should cry out against it, we 
can easily understand: for all that now is swallowed up by this 
hateful corporation, would, otherwise, most infallibly, be swal- 
lowed up by the relatives and families of lords and gentlemen. 
What would become of all the land that is now possessed by the 
Church, and all the produce of the land that is now devoured by 
the Church, if the establishment were swept away, and its minis- 
ters consigned to beggary? Is it not as obvious as the light of 
heaven, that it would go to swell the revenues of the landed aris- 
tocracy! And if so, what would be the effect of this blessed con- 
fiscation upon the middling and lower orders, who are now hal- 
loo’d on by the mighty hunters of radicalism, to the destruction 
of this voracious monster! Can those orders be so mfatuated as 
not to perceive that hereby a large freehold, as it were, would be 
locked up for ever from themselves and their children?—that a 
great and effectual door would be closed against multitudes of 

own kindred ?—that a fund would be withdrawn which now 


* We have before us a large sheet entitled “ Awkward Facts, respecting the Church 
of England and her Revenues; from Parliamentary Documents.” The ninth of these 


awkward fucts, established by a detailed exposition of the Parliamentary Documents in 
question, is as follows: 


The Income of the Parochial Clergy is under ..........0+4. £1,694,991 
The Bishops’ Ineome is under eee 165,000 
The Income from Cathedral property is $00,000 


The whole Income under..e.seeessss £2,159,991 
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fills many a son of poverty with the spirit of honest adventure,— 
tempts him to say—* tentanda via est qué me quoque possim 
tollere humo,”—and lifts from indigence and drudgery many a 
promising intellect, and many a virtuous heart? Is it possible 
for the men of humble prospects not to see that the confiscation 
of our endowments would operate precisely upon ¢hemselves as a 
ruinous and iniquitous spoliation, and would tend most deplora- 
bly to abridge their own chance of emerging into comfort and 
respectability? From what order is it that the ranks of the 
Church are, for by far the larger part, constantly replenished? 
Why, undeniably, from the families‘of modest calibre,-—-frequently 
from those of farmers and of tradesmen—sometimes, even, from 
the cottages of labourers and artizans. And yet these are the 
very persons whose throats are hoarse, and whose faces are black, 
with roaring against the nuisance and abomination of Church 
property,—quarrelling ferociously with their own provender—and 
hooting down the most truly popular institution which the spirit 
of liberality and beneficence could possibly have devised! Such 
is the character which righteously belongs to the establishment as 
it actually stands. And still more eminently would this be its 
character, if, instead of two millions annually, its revenues were 
ten millions—as its adversaries, with deliberate mendacity, are 
bent upon asserting. 

e protest, therefore, not merely as Churchmen—not merely 
as humble advocates for the cause of religion and morality—but, 
literally, as champions for the popular interests—against the 
slightest violation of this, the rightful patrimony of the people. 
We maintain it to be one “grand object of national policy,” 
not to suffer the people to wrong and to defraud themselves by 
their own senseless clamour against endowments, the effect of 
which is to throw open the gate of advancement to themselves 
and to their kindred. We call tipon those who, by intelligence 
or station, are the guardians of their more ignorant countrymen, 
to stand between them and their own insane prejudices. ‘These 
pages, we know, are not likely to meet the popular eye. But 
they may meet the eye of many, whose opportunities, or whose 
functions, may enable them to influence, more or less, the opi- 
nions and the feelings of a tolerably extensive circle: and we call 
upon all these to spare no pains in exposing to their deluded 
neighbours the villainous treachery of their seditious advisers, 
and to disabuse them of their own suicidal delusions. We raise 
not our voice against any wise and honest measures which may 
give the fullest possible efficacy to a fund consecrated to the 
encouragement of ability and worth. But we can imagine few 
things much more flagitious or more disastrous, than the confis- 
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cation of that fund; in other words, than its transfer into privi- 
leged and idle hands, from hands that are bound to render at 
least some service, and to make some exertion in return for their 
possession of it. 

So much for the cause of establishments, when contemplated 
under their most secular aspects—a view which we are some- 
times compelled to take, when certain persons are to be answered 
according to their folly. Fortunately, there is one consolation 
which arises in the midst of all the sorrow, and all the indigna- 
tion excited by the madness of the people, and the desperate rash- 
ness of their leaders: and that is—that the wise and gracious 
Providence, whose protection, we trust, is still over our Church, 
can compel even the folly or the wrath of man to minister to his 
service and his glory. One good effect, for iustance, may possibly 
result from the vehement outcry which is now directed against 
the Establishment—it may force irresistibly upon the dispensers 
of its patronage, a sense of the necessity, if not of the duty, of 
abstaining from all gross abuse of their sacred trust. It may tend, 
eventually, to give to our endowments the power of developing all 
their fullest capacities of usefulness, and thus to force from the 
world an unwilling suffrage in their favour. 


“There is,” says Dr. Chalmers, “by the public feeling, a firmer en- 
trenchment around the rights of the simple and absolute possessor, than 
around the rights of any public functionary, or any corporation of func- 
tionaries,” 

And he adds— 


“We have no doubt that this admits of satisfactory analysis: and we 
hold nothing more evident than that corrupt patronage has been one 
great aggravating cause of the difference in question. Had the Clergy 
all been men of conscience—or had professors all been men of learning 
and labour—the rights of both would have been greatly more respected ; 
nor would the public have looked with so much toleration, or even 
complacency, to those inroads on the property of either, which, when 
suffered by a private individual, are denounced as so many acts of spolia- 
tion.” 

And how, then, can the inviolable strength of the Church’s 
title to her property be more effectually restored, than by the 
faithful application of that sacred fund? And if the vehemence 
of radical antipathy should be mercifully over-ruled to the gene- 
ral accomplishment of that end, shall we not have cause for 
thankfulness and rejoicing? If the torrent should be powerful 
enough to cleanse the channels, and the aqueducts of our great 
national apparatus for the distribution of intelligence, literature, 
and religion, without dilapidating or destroying it; will not the 
result be one in which every friend and admirer of the Establish- 
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ment must cordially exult? And who can tell but that it may be 
Gop’s pleasure to effect this consummation? Who can tell but 
that the bitterest adversaries of our venerated institutions may, in 
spite of themselves, and though they mean not so, be at work to 
render those institutions imperishable? 

On this subject the hopes of Dr. Chalmers are bright and 
lively. He is wise enough to put but little trust in any efforts 
that may be made to innovate upon the various existing modes of 
patronage. But it seems that he is intrepid enough to put almost 
unlimited trust in the turbulent energies that are now at work; 
and which, as he believes, will, in time, render every existin 
mode of patronage duly efficacious. Whether the distribution of 
ecclesiastical honours and rewards be left to individuals, or to 
clerical functionaries, or to the national government—he con- 
ceives that a power is now abroad which must speedily constrain 
them all to act fairly up to their high responsibilities—or at least 
to make a nearer approximation to the point of duty than has 
ever yet been witnessed in the history of the world. [tis impos- 
sible to help admiring his generous anticipations, even though we 
may be unable to imbibe the full infection of his sanguine tempera- 
ment. We would, indeed, willingly hope that the destimes of 
our country are too lofty and too sacred, to be left at the mercy 
of that lying Spirit which hath gone forth to deceive the children 
of men—and that the promises which were spoken to Israel may 
—in a certain measure—be applied to our Church and nation— 
for a small moment have I forsaken thee: but with great mercies 
will I gather thee: in a little wrath I hid my face from thee for a 
moment, but with everlasting kindness will Ihave mercy on thee !”* 
But there are moments, we confess, when the light of this encou- 
ragemeut is almost hidden from our eyes. ‘There are seasons of 
dejection when we seem to ourselves to behold the Angel of the 
Lord standing between the heaven and the earth, having a drawn 
sword in his band stretched out over our Jerusalem.| And then 
the words of wisdom and of comfort which come from the lips of 
man, will fall upon our ears asa vain and empty sound. We feel 
for the time as if God had forgotten to be gracious: and the only 
consolation that remains to us is, that, peradventure He may even 
yet repent Him of the evil, and say to the Minister of Destruction, 
It is enough, stay now thine hand! 

But though we may be apt to look thus fearfully on the wrath 
that appears to have gone forth—though we may dread lest the 
Spirit of change should be commissioned to make a short work on 
the earth, which our most fervid efforts at improvement may be 
unable to arrest or intercept—yet there is no good reason why 

® Isaiah, liv. 7, 8. + Chron. xxi, 16. 
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our readers should be defrauded of whatever.comfort may be de- 
rived from the observation and reflection of devout and under- 
standing men, like the writer now before us: and, therefore, it is 
that we report to them his bold and animating predictions:— 


Who can deny'’—he asks—* the growing strength of those coun- 
teractive forces by which there is, even now, a far purer and whole- 
somer exercise of patronage? ‘There is an energy in the collective voice 
of society that was before unfelt—a call from the public, to which states- 
men now find it their truest policy toconform. . . . Any attempt 
to keep down the heavings of the public mind towards a purer and more 
righteous system, would be like the wretched impotence of Xerxes, 
lashing the Hellespont. It were a vain endeavour to stem the torrent, 
which sooner or later must carry all before it. And, as well might cor- 
ruption try, at the bidding of her voice, to seal up the winds of heaven, 
or to lay an arrest on the courses of the firmament. The dominant 
spirit of the times, in fact, runs through all the channels of society: and 
a seuse of character, under the vigilance of the many-eyed Argus, ope- 
rates with a force that was never known before in any by-gone period of 
our history. A careless and unprincipled act of patronage would be more 
felt now, than ever, by the general mind as a moral violence, and would 
be more resented as such by the general voice. It is certainly more to 
this that we look for our prospect of brighter days, as far as they can be 
realized by a more effective official agency in all the departments both of 
Church and State, than to any changes in the law or methods of our 
existing patronage. There is a corrective and controlling force in the 
opinion of society, which now operates with salutary effect on all these 
methods. And, independently of any ameliorations in the form, we can- 
not but anticipate, from every thing which passes before our eyes, a very 


great amelioration in the substance and the spirit of all patronage.”—pp. 
155, 156. 


A portion of these reflections, it is proper to observe, are made 
by Dr, Chalmers, with more immediate reference to his own 
country. We have inserted them, however, because they may be 
capable, more or less, of a general application. And even they, 
who may find themselves unable to echo back, cheerfully and 
vigorously, his notes of tiumphant augury, will, at least, cordially 
hail the spirit which has dictated the following questions : 


“Ts that the time either for abridging endowments or for arresting their 
progress, when the security for a righteous dispensation of them is so ob- 
viously upon the increase? Are we now to abstract or to withhold the 
one indispensable ingredient, when the other ingredient, alike indispen- 
sable to a prosperous result, is supplied more plentifully than before ? 
Even with all the jobbing and low jockeysbip that may have been con- 
cerned in the appointments of other days, is there any prepared to affirm 
that it would have been better for the science and religion of our land 
had these interests been left to their chance, and the country been 
suffered to proceed without her church, and without ber universities ? 
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And if good has been done by the endowments which support these, in 
what, comparatively speaking, some would be disposed to term a reigu 
of profligacy, what greater good may now be anticipated under the evi- 
dent advances of a reign of principle? Shall we demolish that apparatus 
which, even with workmen fetched to it at random, has wrought off sach 
an incalculable amount of benefit to society, at the very time when work- 
men are beginning to be selected with greater care ; and is the best 
enginery for a great and beneficent result to be set aside, just when the 


demand of the public has become more effectual than ever for the best 
engine-men. '"—pp. 156, 157. 


If there be any writer living who could, more powerfully than 
another, elevate our hopes, in the midst of the portentous prog- 
nostics of the present time, it is perhaps the author of these noble 
sentences. His whole life and strength have been devoted to the 
improvement of his species: and he blazes out into flame when- 
ever he thinks or speaks of the glorious effects which may be pro- 
duced upon the moral destinies of man by a right use of the 
instruments at our command. It was said of Whitefield by one 
of his hearers—oddly enough, to be sure—that he preached like a 
lion. If the same audacity of metaphor might be allowed to us, 
we should say of Dr. Chalmers that he often preaches and writes 
like a generous horse—his neck clothed with thunder—terrrible in 
the glory of his nostrils—rejoicing in his strength—mocking at 
fear—and scorning to turn back from the sword, or the spear, or 
the thunder of the Captains. And then, too, there is something of 
a gorgeous splendour about his trappings. His style—(to change 
our figure somewhat abruptly)—reminds us occasionally of the 
nuptial bravery of an Asiatic bride, who appears in successive 
suits of costly apparel. He often presents to us an important 
thought under a variety of statement and illustration, which plainly 
indicates the wealth, and, if we may so express it, the /urury of 
his mind. All this fire of spirit, and all this affluence of mtellect, 
is, however, beautifully tempered by the milder elements of 
nuine religious principle. And hence it is, that he both reads the 
signs of the times with the eye of Christian simplicity and low- 
liness, and is prepared to meet them with the heart of Christian. 
heroism. It is good to hold converse with such men: and we 
therefore heartily commend his meditations to all the enlightened | 
lovers of their Country,—to all the friends of order, of humanity, 
and of truth. | 
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Arr. 1V.—Fragments of Voyages and Travels, including Anec- 
dotes of a Naval Life: chiefly for the Use of Young Persons, 
By Captain Basil Hall, R. N. 3 vols. Small 8vo. Cadell, 
Edinburgh: Whittaker, Treacher and Co, London: 1831. 


Tues volumes, in conjunction with the Laureate’s Biography of 
Nelson, ought to form part of the Regu/ation outfit and equip- 
ment of every midshipman on his entrance to the Cockpit. If he 
does not rise from their perusal enamoured of his profession, fired 
with the strong contagion of the blue jacket, prompt to obey at 
present, fitted to command hereafter, may we never sail in his 
company: ne fragilem mecum Solvat phaselon ! 

We revolt, naturally enough, from the silly and unmeaning pre- 
valent slang, which is for ever vaunting as the peculiar distinction 
of our own days, that which it is pleased to call ‘ the March of 
Intellect.” Silly it is, because the phrase issues from numberless 
mouths which re-echo it without inquiring into its sense at all: 
unmeaning, because it does not, in truth, convey the sense which 
it intends. In the first place, a march may be variousiy directed, 
backward no less than forward; so that it is far from being a 
necessary consequence that ground is gained by the simple act of 
marching. In the second place, it by no means follows that 
Intellect, per se, is advancing, because there just now happen to 
be more persons than there used to be who partake of information ; 
for the sum total of existing knowledge is not in any way increased 
by the mere subdivision of its component parts into smaller i items, 
That indeed, no doubt, is a happier state of Society which gives 
everybody a sufficient meal, rather than that which spreads a 
superfluous banquet for the Few, at the expense of starvation to 
the Many; but the positive supply may continue the same in 
both cases. And to follow up the metaphor, by employing an 
old illustration drawn from it, unless the supply be really sufficient 
for the necessities of a//, a question may fairly arise, whether we 
shall increase health and vigour in any, by giving (secundum 
morem Caledonicum, Captain Hall will pardon us for the expres- 
sion,) every man a mouthful and no man a bellyful ? 

But we will take Captain Basil Hall’s volumes as our guide, 
and point with unmixed satisfaction to one Profession and one 
class of men at least, in which the lapse of a few years has 
really, although perhaps insensibly, wrought a very great, and it 
may be hoped and believed, a no less permanent improvement. 
Time was when almost the sole claim which a Sailor thought of 
urging upon consideration was founded on the possession of phy- 
sical courage ; on the robur et @s triplex which rendered him im- 
penetrable to fear during the conflict of the hurricane of the 
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North with that of the Southwest; which taught him to gaze 
without apprehension upon monsters “‘ huge floating many a 
league ;” and to note those rocks of ill report, upon which, per- 
haps, the bones of many a former shipmate lay bleaching, far more 
as landmarks by which he might steer his own course securely, 
than as the doorposts of the gates of Death. Such we shall 
every where find to be the highest conception of the merits of a 
Sailor formed by the generations preceding our own; and for 
our proof we need look only from time to time to our Works of 
Fiction. From Works of that order we may most readily draw 
intimate knowledge of the manners of any given Age, their “ form 
and pressure ;” since the Dramatist and the Novelist, whatever 
may be the period which they select for their ‘Tale, derive no small 
portion, both of their outline and their colouring, from models 
immediately present to view; and Imagination always copies, 
more or less, from pictures which have in the first instance been 
offered to the bodily eyes. 

In the days of Elizabeth and James [. it does not appear 
as if any distinct moral costume had as yet been assigned to the 
English Sailor; and perhaps the intermixture of land and sea- 
service which at that time prevailed, and the consequent want of 
entire dedication to maritime pursuits, prevented the existence of 
any such peculiar caste. ‘Uhe few sea-characters introduced b 
Shakspeare might pass under any other name. Neither the 
Shuntield nor the ‘Tom Otter of Ben Jonson—a keen observer, 
by whom no singularity of his time was likely to be overlooked— 
are in any way specimens upon which we may rest our Neptunian 
Theory. ‘The one is a common-place led-captain—the other 
possesses no idiomatic quality, except that forced, overwrought, 
and tiresome “ humour,” of carousing with “ Dog, Bull, and 
Bear,” which is to be forgiven only because it has suggested a far 
better-managed similar eccentricity in the inimitable Baron of 
Bradwardine. 

Before the time of Addison, however, the Genus Nauticum 
had been subdivided from the great Family of Mankind, and its 
habits plainly were too rude for the delicacy of that refined 
writer’s pencil; for amid the great variety of character which he 
has sketched so lightly and so naturally, we do not recollect any 
attempt to delineate a Sailor. Congreve, less fastidious in taste, 
has left a highly-finished marine Picture in his Ben,* “ an abso- 
lute sea-wit, a very wag, only a little rough, and wanting a little 
polishing.” Ben, it should be remembered, owes all his anoma- 
lies solely to his Profession; for he is a younger son of a good 
family, over whom his brother, a finished gentleman, has enjoyed 

* Love for Love. 
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no farther advantages than those resulting from education on 
shore. Nevertheless, Miss Prue is not far mistaken when she calls 
Ben “ a great sea-calf and a tar barrel:” nor can Mrs. Frail be 
deemed guilty of any very egregious exaggeration of his qualities, 
when, after her sudden Perdpateia, she enters into fuller details, 
and describes bim more at large as “ an inhuman, merciless monster, 
born amongst rocks, suckled by whales, cradled in a tempest, and 
whistled to by winds; who is now come forth with fins and scales, 
and three rows of teeth—a most outrageous Fish of prey.” 

Smollett, in subsequent days, spoke of sea-life from expe- 
rience; but we do not willingly revert to his coarse and disgust- 
ing Flemish daubings. Perhaps however, unhappily, he may 
not have overcharged the scenes which he really witnessed while 
engaged in the disastrous expedition to Carthagena: and perhaps 
also, from his representation of them, was in some measure derived 
that well-known fierce antipathy which Dr. Johnson entertained 
against all matters connected with the sea. ‘ A ship,” said that 
consummate Sage, “ is worse than a gaol: there is in a gaol bet- 
ter air, better company, better convenience of every kind; and a 
ship has the additional disadvantage of being in danger.* When 
men come to like a sea-life, they are not fit to live on land. 
Men go to sea before they know the unhappiness of that way of 
life; and when they have come to know it they cannot escape 
from it, because it is too late to choose another profession,” 
And again—‘ As to the sailor, when you look down from the 
quarter deck, you see the utmost extremity of human misery; such 
crowding, such filth, such stench!” The meek Achates who re- 
cords this conversation here ventured to remark, ‘* Yet sailors are 
happy?” and he was answered, ‘“ Happy as brutes are! happy 
with a piece of fresh meat! with the grossest sensuality! 1 cannot 
account for people being fond of being sailors, any more than I 
can account for other strange perversions of [magination.” 


The great Moralist, in the above bitter estimate of that which 
he evidently considered 


Nautixdy sparevu’ dvapyov, xaml Trois xanois 


might, perhaps, according to his frequent habit, express a deeper 
abhorrence than he really felt. But if we look (to-use one of 
its own mottos,) veluti in speculum, to the Stage, even up to the 
present moment, it has not much, if at all, refined upon either 
the general expressions employed by Johnson, or the particular 


’ | type of Congreve’s Ben. One ambiguous quality, a heedless, 
a. unthinking profusion has been added to the boisterous bravery 
: ® We have somewhere seen this opinion forcibly concentered in a definition—-“ A 
any ship isa prison with the chance of being drowned.’ 
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which always characterized the Theatrical sailor; and sometimes 
his portion of dialogue is a good deal embroidered with a puling 
and Germanized sentimentality. But we may safely challenge 
the whole range of Works of Imagination for a single Nautical 
Portrait invested with good-breeding, cultivation, extra-profes- 
sional knowledge, or high powers of intellect. Honest Jack is a 
mere salt-water Ajax—qui nil nisi prelia novit—or, at the utmost, 
he attains no loftier grade than that of the adult Ardecchino, 
the great, fantastic, overgrown, mischievous, and wrongheaded 
breeched-baby of Goldoni’s very amusing Comedies. 

While we venture upon the above remarks, our object must 
not be, and we trust is not likely to be mistaken. We are far 
from intending to revert unnecessarily to an ungrateful subjects 
nor should we willingly depreciate a gallant Profession which 
always, under all circumstances, has demanded respect, gratitude, 
and admiration; and the members of which even the sarcasm of the 
ancient Poet already cited admitted to be, drav béAwow, 
But we think the present great superiority of the Naval character 
over its former self, may be estimated more duly, and is more 
likely to be rated at its full sterling value, if we, draw attention to 
the contrast which it now exhibits, rather than if we altogether omit 
such a comparison. ‘The Correspondence of Lord Collingwood 
(although perhaps a little too highly-extolled,) has very recently 
taught us how many of the most amiable domestic charities, how 
numerous and varied attainments are compatible with nearly un- 
intermitting, practical maritime duty. Captain Basil Hall alse 
before now has shown that an enterprising seaman may gather a 
wich harvest of applause by -xriting the History of his own Dis- 
coveries; and that such narrations as Cooke, Anson, and Wilson 
were compelled to trust to other and mercenary pens, may be told 
with far more energy, raciness, and fidelity by the actors them- 
selves; the dicere promptum et facere being combined, under the 
requisite proportions, in one and the same person. 

Ihe Work now before us contains ample manifestations of the 
identity of its animating spirit with that which gave so much life 
to its predecessors; but contrary to the natural privilege of pri- 
mogeniture, we think the younger lairth is more vigorous than its 
brethren, ‘The duties of paternity, however, have been far more 
adequately discharged by Captain Basil Hall than that of spon- 
sorship; he is a better father than godfather; for the name which 
he has given his offspring is an arrant misnomer, and one which 
neither conveys nor does justice to its pretensions, Instead of 
“ Fragments of Voyages and Travels,” these pages really contain 
the Author’s own Biography from twelve to twenty years of age; 
a deeply interesting period in the life of a sailor; and within his 
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narrative of that season Captain Hall has most skilfully inter- 
woven, with considerable point and shrewdness, with undeviating 
correctness of judgment and readiness of application, with keenness 
in the detection, and skill in the delineation, all the pu/chrum, the 
turpe, and the uti/e, or their opposites, which a tyro in the sea- 
service ought either to cherish or to eschew. The high value of 
such a Moral code,so constructed, is evident at a glance; and the 
volumes possess also corresponding literary merit. Rarely has 
there been exhibited a nicer touch, or a fuller command of those 
powers of detail which give individuality to character, than Cap- 
tain Hall has here displayed. Almost every scene is graphically 
and dramatically represented, and scarcely a single figure loses, 
by its transfer to paper, one particle of motion, energy, or vitality. 
Above all, the reader finds himself perpetually basking under a 
sunshiny climate, and a glow of pure and unaffected light-heart- 
edness. He yields himself readily to the winning guidance of a 
cheerful and inoffensive complacency with self and others, with 
the universe at large, and with the microcosm of the Navy in par- 
ticular, which soon becomes contagious, and passes from the writer 
to the reader; so that the cynicism of the veriest Pessimist must 
be invaded and shaken, by the author’s unblenching determination, 
which no peril nor hardships can subdue, to regard only the bright 
side of men and things. Captain Hall moreover argues like a 
sound reasoner, and delivers himself like an accomplished gentle- 
man. While propounding his Nautical Ethics, the budge fur of 
the Professor never peeps out from under the dress uniform of the 
Post Captain; and grave truths come recommended to willing 
ears by the vehicle of an urbane, easy, and agreeable style—Aila- 
risque, tamen cum pondere, virtus. 

dut it is time that we should permit this very attractive and (a 
is) far higher praise) eminently useful writer to speak for himself; for 


i i to justify the praise which we have given, little more will be ne- 
i cessary than to present extracts from his volumes. ‘These of neces- 
7 sity will be long; but to whatever length they may extend we feel 
ug certain that they will but awaken in the reader, as it is our inten- 
tion they should do; a craving not to be extinguished unless by 
4 the whole publication. 

vii Captain Hall begins ab ove. He was born in a hurricane, and 
Hi therefore he was naturally destined to be a sailor. Every thought, 
ip hope, dream, and wish, from the very cradle onwards, appears to 
i have been centered on the waves as his future home; and it is 
“5 plain that a Watery Sign must have predominated at his Nativity, 
i a and that Aquarius or Pisces may be discovered in his Horoscope. 
“8 Ata proper age he was freed from the Purgatory of the High 

. f f School at Edinburgh, committed to the Profession of his choice, 
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and fairly set afloat in the flag ship of Sir Andrew Mitchell, then 
fitting im the Thames, for the Halifax Station. His sole ac- 
quaimtances on board were two young Middies, like himself, in 
their noviciate; and as his father shook hands with him and 
quitted the ship, it would have been strange indeed if something 
like a feeling of desolation had not for a time overshadowed him. 
How well the high-spirited boy was qualified for his future career 
may be determined from the letter which he wrote home, with an 
account of his first night’s seamanship. 


“ H. M. Ship Leander, June 12, 1802, 
“ Dear Faruer, Cock Pit. 


*« After you left us I went down into the mess-room ; it is a 
place about twenty feet long, with a table in the middle of it, and wooden 
seats upon which we sit. When I came down there were a great many 
cups and saucers upon the table. A man came in, and poured hot water 
into the tea-pot. There are about fourteen of us mess at the same time, 
We were very merry in this dark hole, where we had only two candles. 

** We come down here, and sit when we like; and at other times go 
upon deck. At about ten o’clock we had supper upon bread and cheese, 
and a kind of pudding which we liked very much, Some time after this 
I went to a hammock, which was not my own, as mine was not ready, 
there not being enough of clues at it, but I will have it to-night. I got 
in at last. It was very queer to find myself swinging about in tus 
uncouth manner, for there was only about a foot of space between my 
face and the roof—so, of course, 1 broke my head a great many times on 
the different posts in the cock-pit, where all the midshipmen sleep. 
After having got in, you may be sure I did not sleep very well, when a 
the people were making such a noise, going to bed in the dark, and the 
ship in such confusion. I fell asleep at last, but was always disturbed 
by the quarter-master coming down to awake the midshipmen who were 
to be on guard during the night. He comes up to their bed-sides and 
calls them ; so I, not being accustomed to it, was always awakened too, 
I had some sleep, however, but early in the morning was again roused 
up by the men beginning to work. 

“ There is a large hole which comes down from the decks, all the way 
through to the hold, where they let down the casks. The foot of the 
hammock that I slept in was just at the hole, so I saw the casks all 
coming down close by me. Egot up at half-past seven, and went into 
the birth (our mess-room), atid we were all waiting for breakfast till 
eight, when the man wha serves and brings in the dishes for the mess 
came down in a terrible passion, saying, that as he was boiling the kettle 
at the stove, the master-at-arms had thrown water upon the fire and put 
it out. All this was because the powder was coming on board, So we 
had to want our breakfast for once. But we had a piece of bread and 
butter ; and as we were eating it, the master-at-arms came down, and: 
said that our candles were to be taken away; so we had to eat our dry 
meal in the dark. } 

‘I then went upon deck, and walked about, looking at the Indiamen 
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coming up the river, till eleven, when I and one of my companions went 
and asked the lieutenant if he would let us go on shore in the jolly-boat, 
as it was going at any rate. We intended to take a walk in some of the 
fields. We got leave, and some more of the midshipmen went with us. 
There are about six men to row the boat, and we sit any where we like. 
Got on shore, and ran about the park you were mentioning when in the 
boat. ‘Then came back to an inn, where we had some rolls and butter 
and coffee, to make up for the loss of our breakfast in the morning. 
We then took a walk to the church at Dartford, where we lounged 
about till we were tired—then came back through the fields to the boat, 
which we got into, and made the ship.”—vol. i. pp. 45—48. 


During the winter of 1802 and 18038 the Leander was moored 
at Bermuda. Perhaps the arcana of a Midshipman’s life apon an 
idle Peace Station were never better displayed than in the follow- 
ing Historiette of the pet dog of the Cock-pit. All on board were 
fond of shooting ; the Officers were happy in the possession of 
pointers, the Midshipmen were content with an amimal meerti 
generis. 


** | forget how we procured the strange-looking beast whose services 
we contrived to engage; but, having once obtained him, we were not slow 
in giving him our best affections. It is true, he was as ugly as any thing 
could possibly be. His colour was a dirty, reddish yellow ; and while a 
part of his hair twisted itself up in curls, a part hung down, quite 
straight, almost to the ground. He was utterly useless for all the pur- 
poses of real sport, but quite good enough to furnish the mids with 
plenty of fun when they went on shore—in chasing pigs, barking at 
old white-headed negresses, and other amusemeuts suited to the exalted 
taste and habits of the rising generation of officers. 

** People will differ as to the merits of dogs; but we had no doubts 
as to the great superiority of ours over all the others on board, though 
the name we gave him certainly implied no such confidence on our part. 
After a full deliberation, it was decided to call him Shakings. Now, it 
must be explained that shakings is the name given to small fragments of 
rope yarns, odds and ends of cordage, bits of oakum, old lanyards—in 
short, to any kind of refuse arising out of the wear and tear of the ropes. 
This odd name was perhaps bestowed on our beautiful favourite in con- 
sequence of his colour not being very dissimilar to that of well-tarred 
Russia hemp; while the resemblance was increased by many a dab of 
pitch, which his rough coat imbibed from the seams between the planks 
of the deck in the hot weather. 

‘“‘ If old Shakings was no great beauty, he was, at least, the most 
companionable of dogs; and though he dearly loved the midshipmen, 
and was dearly beloved by them in return, he had enough of the animal 
in his composition to take a still higher pleasure in the society of his own 
kind. So that, when the high-bred, showy pointers belonging to the 
officers came on board after a shooting excursion, Mr. Shakings lost no 
time in applying to them for the news. The pointers, who liked this 
sort of familiarity very well, gave poor Shakings all sorts of encourage- 
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ment. Not so their masters :—they could not bear to see such’ an abo- 
minable cur, as they called our favourite, at once so cursedly dirty and 
so utterly useless, mixing with their sleek and well-kept animals. At 
first their dislike was confined to such insulting expressions as these ;— 
then it came to an occasional kick, or a knock on the nose with the but- 
end of a fowling-piece; and lastly, to a sound cut with the hunting- 
whip. 

** Shakings, who instinctively knew his place, took all this, like a sen- 
sible fellow, in good part ; while the mids, when out of hearing of the 
higher powers, uttered curses both loud and deep against the tyranny 
and oppression exercised against an animal which, in their fond faney, 
was declared to be worth all the dogs in the ward-room put together. 
They were little prepared, however, for the stroke which soon fell upon 
them, perhaps in consequence of these very murmurs. ‘To their great 
horror and indignation, one of the lieutenants, provoked at some liberty 
which Master Shakings had taken with his newly-polished boot, called 
out one morning,— 

“« « Man the jolly-boat, and land that infernal, dirty, ugly beast of a 
dog belonging to the young gentlemen !’ 

«** Where shall I take him to, sir?’ asked the strokesman of the boat. 

** «Oh, any where ; pull to the nearest part of the shore, and pitch 
him out on the rocks. He'll shift for himself, I have no doubt.’ So off 
went poor dear Shakings ! 

*« Lf a stranger had come into the midshipmen’s birth at that moment, 
he might have thought his Majesty’s naval service was about to be 
broken up. All allegiance, discipline, or subordination seemed utterly 
cancelled by this horrible act. Many were the execrations hurled .up- 
wards at the offending ‘ knobs,’ who, we thought, were combining to 
make our lives miserable. Some of our party voted for writing a letter 
of remonstrance to the admiral against this unheard-of outrage ; and one 
youth swore deeply that he would leave the service, unless justice were 
obtained. But as he had been known to swear the same thing half-a- 
dozen times every day since he joined the ship, no great notice was taken 
of this pledge. Another declared, upon his word of honour, that such 
an act was enough to make a man turn Turk, and fly bis country! At 
last, by general agreement, it was decided that we should not do a bit of 
duty, or even stir from our seats, till we obtained redress for our 
grievances. However, while we were in the very act of vowing mutiny 
and disobedience, the hands were turned up to ‘ furl sails !" upon which 
the whole party, totally forgetting their magnanimous resolution, seudded 
up the atid and jumped into their stations with more than usual 
alacrity, wisely thinking that the moment for actual revolt had not yet 
arrived. 


“A better scheme than throwing up the service, or writing to the 


admiral, or turning Mussulmen, was afterwards concocted. The mid- 
shipman who went on shore in the next boat easily got hold of poor 
Shakings, who was howling on the steps of the watering place. In 


order to conceal him he was stuffed, neck and crop, into the captain's: 
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cloak-bag, brought safely on board, and restored once more to the bosom 


of his friends. 

“ In spite of all we could do, however, to keep Master Shakings be- 
low, he presently found his way to the quarter-deck, to receive the con- 
gratulations of the other dogs. There he was soon detected by the 
higher powers, and very shortly afterwards trundled over the gangway, 
and again tossed on the beach. Upon this occasion he was honoured 
by the presence of one of his own masters, a middy, sent upon this 
express duty, who was specially desired to land the brute, and not to 
bring him on board again. Of course this particular youngster did not 
bring the dog off; but before night, somehow or other, old Shakings 
was snoring away, in grand chorus with his more fashionable friends the 

inters, and dreaming no evil, before the door of the very officer's cabin 
whose beautifully-polished boots he had brushed by so rudely in the 
morning—an offence that bad led to his banishment. 

** The second return of our dog was too much. The whole posse of 
us were sent for on the quarter-deck, and in very distinct terms positively 
ordered not to bring Shakings on board again. ‘These injunctions hav- 
ing been given, this wretched victim, as we termed him, of oppression, 
was once more landed amongst the cedar groves. This time he remained 
a full week on shore; but how or when he found his way off again no 
one ever knew; at least no one chose to divulge. Never was there any 
thing like the mutual joy felt by Shakings and bis two dozen masters. 
He careered about the ship, barked and yelled with delight, and in his 
raptures actually leaped, with his dirty feet, on the milk-white duck 
trousers of the disgusted officers, who heartily wished him at the bottom 
of the anchorage! Thus the poor beast unwittingly contributed to 
accelerate his hapless fate by this ill-timed show of confidence in those 
who were then plotting his ruin. If he had kept his paws to himself, 
and staid quietly in the dark recesses of the cock-pit, wings, cable-tiers, 
and other wild regions, the secrets of which were known only to the 
inhabitants of our sub-marine world, all might yet have been well. 

** We had a grand jollification on the night of Shakings’ restoration ; 
and his health was in the very act of being drunk, with three times three, 
when the officer of the watch, hearing an uproar below, the sounds of 
which were conveyed distinctly up the windsail, sent down to put our 
lights out, and we were forced to march off, growling, to our hammocks. 

“* Next day, to our surprise and borror, old Shakings was not to be 
seen or heard of. We searched everywhere, interrogated the coxswains 
of all the boats, and cross-questioned the marines who had been sentries 
during the night on the forecastle, gangways, and poop; but all in vain! 
—no trace of Shakings could be found. 

‘“* At length the idea began to gain ground amongst us that the poor 
beast had been put an end to by some diabolical means; and our ire 
mounted accordingly. This suspicion seemed the more natural, as the 
officers said not a word about the matter, por even asked us what we had 
done with our dog. While we were in this state of excitement and dis- 
traction for our loss, one of the midshipmen, who had some drollery in 
his composition, gave a new turn to the expression of our thoughts. 
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“ This gentleman, who was more than twice as old as most of us, say 
about thirty, had won the affections of the whole of our class by tlic 
gentleness of his manners and the generous part he always took on our 
side. He bore amongst us the pet name of 1 Daddy; and certainly he 
was like a father to those amongst us who, like myself, were quite adrift 
in the ship, without any one to look after them. He was a man of 
talents and classical education, but he had entered the navy far too late 
in life ever to take to it cordially. His habits, indeed, had become so 
rigid, that they could never be made to bend to the mortifying kind of 
discipline which it appears essential every officer should run through, but 
which only the young and light-hearted can brook. Our worthy friend 
accordingly, with all his abilities, taste, and acquirements, never seemed 
at home on board ship ; and unless a man can reach this point of liking 
for the sea, be is better on shore. At all events, old Daddy cared more 
about his books than about the blocks, and delighted much more in giv- 
ing us assistance in our literary pursuits, and trying to teach us to be 
useful, than in rendering himself a proficient in those professional mys- 
teries, which he never hoped to practise in earnest himself. 

“ What this very interesting person's early history was, we never 
could find out; nor why he entered the navy ; nor how it came that a 
man of his powers and accomplishments should have been kept back so 
long. Indeed, the youngsters never inquired too closely into these mat- 
ters, being quite contented to have the advantage of his protection against 
the oppression of some of the other oldsters, who aera bullied 
them. Upon all occasions of difficulty we were in the habit of cluster- 
ing round him, to tell our grievances, great and small, with the certainty 
of always finding in him that great desideratum in calamity—a patient 
and friendly listener. 

“ It will easily be supposed that our kind Daddy took more than usual 
interest in this affair of Shakings, and that be was applied to by us at 
every stage of the transaction. He was sadly perplexed, of course, when 
the dog was finally missing ; and for some days he could give us no 
comfort, nor suggest any mode of revenge which was not too dangerous 
for his young friends to put in practice. He prudently observed, that as 
we had no certainty to go upon, it would be foolish to get ourselves into 
a serious scrape for nothing at all. 

“« There can be no harm, however,’ he continued, in his dry and 
slightly-sarcastic way, which all who knew him will recollect as well as 
if they saw him now, drawing his hand slowly across his mouth and 
chin, ‘ There can be no harm, my boys, in putting the other dogs in 
mourning for their dear departed friend Shakings ; for, whatever is come 
of him, he is lost to them as well as to us, and his memory ought to be 
duly respected.’ 

“ This hint was no sooner given than a cry was raised for crape, and 
every chest and bag ransacked, to procure badges of mourning. The 
pointers were speedily rigged up with a large bunch of crape, tied in a 
handsome bew, upon the left leg of each, just above the knee. The joke 
took immediately. The officers could not help laughing ; for though 
we considered them little better than fiends at that moment of excite- 
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ment, they were in fact, except in this instance, the best-natured and 
most indulgent men I remember to have sailed with. They, of course, 
ordered the crape to be instantly cut off from the dogs’ legs ; and one of 
the officers remarked to us seriously, that as we had now had our piece 
of fun out, there were to be no more such tricks. 

“ Off we scampered to consult old Daddy what was to be done next, 
as we had been positively ordered not to meddle any more with the dogs. 

“¢ « Put the pigs in mourning,’ he said. 

‘* All our crape was expended by this time; but this want was soon 
supplied by men whose trade it is to discover resources in difficulty. 
With a generous devotion to the cause of public spirit, one of these juve- 
nile mutineers pulled off his black handkerchief, and, tearing it in 
pieces, gave a portion to each of the circle, and away we all started to 
put into practice this new suggestion of our director-general of mischief. 

“ The row which ensued in the pig-sty was prodigious—for in those 
days hogs were allowed a place on board a man-of-war—a custom most 
wisely abolished of late years, since nothing can be more out of charac- 
ter with any ship than such nuisances. As these matters of taste and 
cleanliness were nothing to us, we did not intermit our noisy labour till 
every one of the grunters had his armlet of such crape as we had been 
able to muster. We then watched our opportunity, and opened the door 
so as to let out the whole berd of swine on the main-deck, just at a 
moment when a group of the officers were standing on the fore part of 
the quarter-deck, Of course the liberated pigs, delighted with their 
freedom, passed in review under the very nose of our superiors, each 
with his mourning knot displayed, grunting or squealing along, as if it 
was their express object to attract attention to their domestic sorrow for 
the loss of Shakings. The officers were excessively provoked, as they 
could not help seeing that all this was affording entertainment, at their 
expense, to the whole crew; for although the men took no part in this 
touch of insubordination, they were ready enough, in those idle times of 
the weary, weary peace, to catch at any species of distraction or devilry, 
no matter what, to compensate for the loss of their wonted occupation of 
pommeling their enemies. 

** The matter, therefore, necessarily became rather serious; and the 
whole gang of us being sent for on the quarter-deck, we were ranged in 
a line, each with his toes at the edge of a plank, according to the ortho- 
dox tashion of these gregarious scoldings, technically called ‘ toe-the-line 
matches.’ We were then given to understand that our proceedings were 
impertinent, and after the orders we had received, highly offensive. It 
was with much difficulty that either party could keep their countenances 
during this official lecture, for while it was going on the sailors were 
endeavouring, by the direction of the officers, to remove the bits of silk 
from the legs of the pigs. If, however, it be difficult—as most difficult 
we found it—to put a hog into mourning, it is a job ten times more 
troublesome to take him out again. Such at least is the fair inference 
from these two experiments; the only ones perhaps on record—for it 
cost half the morfing to undo what we had effected in less than an hour 

-~to say nothing of the unceasing and outrageous uproar which took 
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place along the decks, especially under the guns, and even under the 
coppers, forward in the galley, where two or three of the youngest pigs 
had wedged themselves, apparently resolved to die rather than submit to 
the degradation of being deprived of their mourning. 

** All this was very creditable to the memory of poor Shakings; but, 
in the course of the day, the real secret of this extraordinary difficulty of 
taking a pig out of mourning was discovered. ‘T'wo of the mids were 
detected in the very fact of tying on a bit of black buntin to the leg of 
a sow, from which the seamen declared they had already cut off crape 
and silk enough to have made her a complete suit of black. 

‘* As soon as these fresh offences were reported, the whole party of us 
were ordered to the mast-head as a punishment. Some were sent to sit 
on the topmast cross-trees, some on the top-gallant yard-arms, and one 
small gentleman being perched at the jib-boom end, was very properly 
balanced abaft by another little culprit at the extremity of the gaff. In 
this predicament we were hung out to dry for six or eight hours, as old 
Daddy remarked to us with a grin, when we were called down as the 
night fell. 

** Our persevering friend, being rather provoked at the punishment 
of his young flock, now set to work to discover the real fate of Shakings. — 
It soon occurred to him, that if the dog had really been made away with, 
_ as he shrewdly suspected, the butcher, in all probability, must have had 

a hand in his murder; accordingly, he sent for the man in the evening, 
when the following dialogue took place :— 

** * Well, butcher, will you have a glass of grog to-night ?’ 

*«* Thank you, sir, thank you. Here's your honour’s health!’ said 
the other, after smoothing down his hair, and pulling au immense quid 
of tobacco out of his mouth. 

“* Old Daddy observed the peculiar relish with which the butcher took 
his glass; and mixing another, a good deal more potent, placed it before 
the fellow, and continued the conversation in these words : 

“ *T tell you what it is, Mr. Butcher—you are as humane a man as 
any in the ship, 1 dare say; but if required, you know well that you 
must do your duty, whether it is upon sheep or hogs ?’ 

“ Surely, sir. 

Or upon dogs, either ?’ suddenly asked the inquisitor, 

“ « T don’t know about that,’ stammered the butcher, quite taken by 
surprise, and thrown all aback. 

“ « Well, well,’ said Daddy, ‘ here’s another glass for you—a stiff 
north-wester. Come! tell us all about it now. How did you get rid 
of the dog ?-—of Shakings, I mean ? 

“ « Why, sir,’ said the preaching rogue, ‘I put him in a bag—a bread 
bag, sir.’ 

Well !—what then ?’ 

“ <T tied up the mouth, and put him overboard—out of the midsbip 
lower-deck port, sir.’ 

“« « Yes—but he would not sink,’ said Daddy, 

‘“« «Oh, sir,’ cried the butcher, now entering fully into the merciless 
spirit of his trade, ‘ I put a four-and-twenty-pound shot into the bag 
along with Shakings.’ 
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“ « Did you!—Then, Master Butcher, all I can say is, you are as 
ious a rascal as ever went about unhanged. There—drink your 
grog, and be off with you!’ "—vol. i. pp. 138—156. 


The first volume concludes with an admirable chapter on Ship 
Education—“ The Schoolmaster afloat ;” but it is too long for 
extraction, and it would be destroyed by abridgment. It may 
suffice to say that Captain Hall strongly urges the necessity of a 
resident,Chaplain on board even the smallest class of ships in 
which proper accommodation can be allowed, to whom the tuition 
of the young officers should be entrusted. In order to procure 
the service of such a class of men as alone can be efficient, he 
shows that the emoluments must be respectable, that as much 
attention must be paid to comfort as the nature of the element 


permits, and that future provision, after a correct performance of 


duty, must be rendered certain. ‘To the influence and exertions 
of a judicious Clergyman, sanctioned and seconded by the autho- 
rity of the Captain, he confidently looks for a diffusion through- 
out the service of ameliorated habits, higher intellectual cultiva- 
tion, improved tastes, and more rational happiness. 

The first warlike operation which Captain Hall witnessed was 
the retaking, without an engagement, of the Cleopatra, an Eng- 
lish thirty-two gun frigate, and her captor, the Ville de Milan, 
mounting forty-four guns. The latter bore too French a name 
for the ready pronunciation of the victorious crew, and they reso- 
lutely christened their prize the “ Wheel ’em along;” till the ears 
of some Lay Lord at Whitehall tingled at the corruption, and he 
issued a formal Admiralty order, cutting down the first two 
offending syllables, and restormg those which were left to their 
original force, as his Majesty’s ship ‘* Milan.” 

Six years’ service brought our young midshipman to the great 
Ordeal at Somerset House. 


“There could not be fewer, I think, than twenty or thirty midship- 
men assembled there, for the purpose of undergoing their trials, or 
examinations, before the commissioners ; and I certainly never beheld 
anxiety more strongly expressed than upon this occasion. The floor of 
the great lobby or hall was studded over with variously-occupied groups 
of wretched probationers and their anxious friends. Some being huddled 
up in a corner, with Hamilton Moore’s Complete Navigator on their 
knees, drilling and re-drilling into their dull memories, and still duller 
intellects, the simplest rules of navigation; while others, aiming at 
higher things, strove to master the complicated cases of that most use- 
less of all problems, the Double Altitudes, or sought to reach the sub- 
lime doctrines of Lunar Observation.”’—vol, ii. pp. 168, 169. 

“Although we assembled at ten in the morning, it was past three 
before it came to my turn to be summoned. I had felt confident enough 
on first entering the scene, but my presumption gradually evaporated, 
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till | became intected, in the: course of the day, with the general fidget. 
My poor father, who was with me all the time, became more and more 
anxious as he beheld the long visages of several rejected candidates, and 
heard them, on being successively turned down stairs, ejaculating ana- 
themas against the service, the passing officers, the country, and every 
thing but their own pig-headed stupidity—the sole cause of their dis- 
comfiture ! 

“I had brought a letter with me, written by a friendly old Admiral, 


addressed to one of the passing captains, and given me the day before, — 
with directions to send it up on going to Somerset House in the morning. - 


The letter was sealed ; so that | knew not whether it was merely intro- 
ductory, or if it contained any request in my favour. As I thought, 
however, that I could get through my examination without any extra 
favour or assistance from any one, | resolved to break the Admiral’s 
orders, and keep the letter till all was over. But in the course of the 
day, as the plot thickened, I half repented of my magnanimity, and 
began to consider it as a duty I owed to the Admiral not to trifle with 
his directions. Still, after reflection, I resolved to go through with it, 
and my turn came at last, with the epistle still in my pocket. 

‘* A heavy-looking youth, whom I had seen poring over his book all 
the morning, and asking questions of every acquaintance in the lobby, 
to their great annoyance, was called up along with me. His name 
stood before mine on the list, and consequently he was ushered into the 
presence of the commissioners first, while I was left alone in the passage 
or space between the wall and the circular railing at the top of the 
western stair—a spot I never pass, even to this hour, without feeling 
my flesh creep. 

** Most of the other midshipmen had been kept in about a quarter of 
an hour or so; but my unhappy ‘ pendant’ did not make his appearance 
till nearly twice that interval had elapsed ; and when at last he did show 
his countenance, it was so inordinately elongated, that I hardly recog- 
nised him, 

““* Well, my boy!’ I eagerly asked, ‘how did you get on? Are 
they as sharp as they tell us? What did they ask you ?’ 

**€ You'll soon find that out—I have not passed,’ was all the reply I 
could get from him. He had no sooner spoken than the words ‘ Mr. 
Hall!’ were bawled out by the messenger. I was so completely startled 
by the sound that I could not move, while the staircase appeared to 
2 round—in fact, I could distinguish nothing, and forgot where 

was, 

“ «Mr, Basil Hall! !’ again vociferated the man, in tones which fell 
on my ear like a thunder-bolt, though it was but the ordinary voice of 
the door-keeper. I almost think I could now select the fellow out of a 
thousand, at the distance of two and twenty years, by his awful voice 
alone ! 

“ On I marched, in a sort of bewilderment, into a small room, lighted 
by a single window, with three very sere cipr ar persons seated 
at a table covered with black leather. I forget exactly if they asked me 
to sit down. I think they did. At all events, the tone in which they 
spoke, and their manner altogether, were so different from what I had 
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conjured up during my residence in the midshipman’s purgatory at the 
top of the stairs, that I felt quite re-assured before the first question 
was put. 

ae ae Mr. Hall,’ said one of the officers, ‘ we have sent out that 
young gentleman you met at the door just now, merely to refresh his 
memory; and we shall begin by asking you the very same question 
which has puzzled him for the last quarter of an hour.’ 

* * He had split his main topsail, unbent what was not blown away 
of the old one, and had succeeded, with some little trouble, in getting 
the new sail nearly into the top; but, for the life of him, he could not 
get it over the top-rail. What bad he omitted, do you suppose ?’ 

«It is likely, I answered, ‘ that if he made use of the topsail haul- 
yards, he neglected to take up the tie.’ 

‘* T saw them nod one to another; and it gave me ample confidence 
for what was likely to follow, when I found they bad hesitated for one 
moment about turning back such a noodle as my predecessor must of 
course have been, who could have bungled a petty job like this. In 
fact, the examination, instead of turning out, as | had anticipated, an 
over-strict one, proved so ridiculously easy, that I waserather provoked 
at its simplicity, and almost felt unfairly dealt with, for being denied an 
opportunity of displaying my prodigious stock of well-crammed know- 
ledge. 

** | have much pleasure in stating that the examinations, now-a-days, 
are infinitely more rigid than they were; and I have every reason to 
believe that this change, so far from being unpopular with the better 
class of midshipmen, is universally approved of by young men of spirit, 
and has chisertbaned essentially to introduce a much better system of 
preparation, 

“As soon as it was announced to me that I had passed, I produced 
my letter, upon which the gentleman to whom it was addressed ex- 
claimed— 

‘“** Hillo! young fellow, why did you not send this up to me, as you 
were desired, in the morning? I have a great mind to turn you back 


for showing that you don’t know how to obey orders! There, read it 
yourself,’ 


“* The letter ran thus :— 


“* « My dear . As the bearer of this, Mr. Hall, who is 
to be examined to-morrow, will be accompanied by his father, who 
wishes, on account of business, to get away early, I shall be glad if you 
can tan take him soon, in order that he may be enabled to go at once. 

Yours, &c.’ 


“T said ‘I bad fancied it might contain some request to ease me off 
gently.’ 

*« * And so,’ cried he, ‘ you fancy we old cocks job into one another's 
hands in that way, do you? However, never mind, we have passed 
you ; and, for all your suspicions, we shall not reverse our decree. So, 
as you go along, send your friend in again, to see what chance there is 


for his maintop-sail, which has been banging about between heaven and 
earth all this time.’ 
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“‘ T scampered down stairs like a shot, and, rejoining my party, never 
dreamed of my companion with his double allowance of purgatory. 

“A long time afterwards, however—several years at least—I met one 
of my passiog captains, and asked him what they had done with the 
youth in question. ‘ That,’ said he, ‘is a very sore subject, and has 
cost me some remorse. ‘The truth is, we ought to have turned him 
back ; but we agreed to pass him, in consideration of his knowledge of 
navigation, and because he was really not deficient in ability. Some 
months after the time we are speaking of,’ continued the officer, ‘I saw 
his name in the newspapers, amongst the list of promotions, and, short! 
afterwards, bis appointment as lieutenant to a sloop of war. 1 confess 
did not feel quite easy, and still less so, when, in the course of the 
season, [ read an account of this vessel's shipwreck, in which all hands 
perished ; nor have I ever been able to free myself from the idea, that 
possibly the loss might have taken place during this very young man’s 
watch, and consequently that his incapacity may have sacrificed one of 
his Majesty’s ships and her whole crew. I have no reason for knowing 
that it was so, only let me recommend you, if ever you attain to my 
rank, and are called upon to examine young gentlemen, not to execute 
the trust as lightly as—to my shame be it said—I did on that day,’ "— 
vol. ii. pp. 173 —181. 

An introduction to Mr. Wellesley Pole (Lord Maryborough), 
and a commission as Lieutenant in the Invincible, a seventy-four, 
rapidly followed this examination ; and a fortunate exchange to 
the Endymion, one of the finest frigates in the service, placed the 
new officer at the very summit of his wishes. We pass on with 
him to the battle of Corunna, of which his appointment made 
him, not long afterwards, an eye-witness; and never was there 
penned a more spirited morsel of History than the narrative in 
which the occurrences of that memorable day are related, 

One incident succeeding the Battle is told with great pathos 
and simplicity. Alas! it myst have a thousand parallels after 
every victory. 

“ The first person we met, on coming to the road, was an elderly 
officer, I think of the 50th regiment, supported by a private soldier on 
one side, and leaning on his sword with the other band. We hel 
him to gain a scat near the door of a little cottage, which we could see 
had been used as a temporary hospital, from the numerous wounded, 
dead, and dying men stretched all round it. This situation being on 
the face of the hill next the town was not liable to be struck by any 
direct fire from the enemy, and the chance of any stray shots plunging 
into it, over the top of the ridge, was not great. : 

« The old officer's face was so pale, that a streak of blood along his 
brow and cheek, though not broader than a thread, was as conspicuous 
as if it had been a line drawn ona sheet of paper. ‘That he had received 
a serious wound, was evident; but we had not the least idea he was 
dying. 


““*T should like the doctor to look at my head,’ he said; and in a 
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minute or two the surgeon came from the cottage. He took off the 
officer's cap, cut away some of the hair, looked closely at the wound, 
and then paused. 

>?’ asked the wounded man, whose 
words dropped slowly and laboriously from his lips. 

“« This is no time to trifle, sir,’ replied the surgeon, for whom a 
dozen miserable sufferers were calling out; ‘ and I am sorry to tell you 
this wound is mortal. It is my duty to tell you that you have but a 
short time to live.’ 

“‘ * Indeed, I feared so,’ groaned the poor man. ‘ And yet,’ he sighed, 
‘ I should like very much to live a little longer-- if it were possible.’ 

“ He spoke no more, but laid his sword on a large stone by his side, 
as gently as if its steel had been turned to glass, and that be was fearful 
of breaking it. What he meant by this action, we knew not; for he 
sunk dead on the grass almost immediately afterwards.”—vol. ii. pp. 
349—351. 

We should willingly accompany Captain Hall through his ac- 
count of the invasion of Galicia, and of the miserable fate of 
Corcubion, which may be accepted, unus instar omnium, as a 
general summary of the imbecile demonstrations of the Spaniards, 
and the atrocious cruelties of the French, throughout the War of 
the Peninsula. We omit these vivid pictures with no slight re- 
luctance, but we must not outstep our limits, and we are bound 
to remember that our chief business with Captain Basil Hall 
regards his Naval capacity. ‘The following account of a party’ 
saved from shipwreck falls strictly within our line. 


“ On the 13th of October, 1811, we were cruising in the Endymion 
off the north of Ireland, in a fine clear day, succeeding one in which it 
had blown almost a hurricane. The master had just taken his meridian 
observation—the officer of the watch had reported the latitude-—the 
captain had ordered it to be made twelve o'clock—and the boatswain, 
catching a word from the lieutenant, was in the full swing of his ‘ Pipe 
to dinner!’ when the captain called out— 

*** Stop! stop! I meant to go about first.’ 

*« « Pipe belay! Mr. King,’ smartly ejaculated the officer of the watch, 
addressing the boatswain. Which words being heard over the decks, 
caused a sudden cessation of the sounds peculiar to that hungry season, 
The cook stood with a huge eight-pound piece of pork uplifted on his 
tormentors—his mate ceased to bale out the pease soup—and the whole 
ship seemed paralysed. ‘The boatswain having checked himself in the 
middle of his long-winded dinner-tune, drew a fresh inspiration and 
dashed off into the opposite sharp, abrupt, cutting sound of the ‘ Pipe 
belay !’—-the essence of which peculiar note is, that its sounds should 
be understood and acted upon with the utmost degree of promptitude. 

“ There was now a dead pause of perfect silence all over the ship, in 
expectation of what was to come next. All eyes were turned to the 
chief. 

“* No!—never mind—we'll wait,’ said the good-natured captain, 
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unwilling to interfere with the comforts of the men—* let them go to 
dinner—we shall tack at one o’clock—it will do just as well.’ 

* The boatswain, on a nod from the lieutenant of the watch, at once 
recommenced his merry ‘ Pipe to dinner’ notes; upon which a loud 
joyous laugh rang from one end of the ship to the other. This hearty 
burst was not in the slightest degree disrespectful; on the contrary, it 
sounded like a grateful expression of glee at the prospect of the ap- 
proaching good things which, by this time, were dading their speedy 
course down the hatchways. | 

** Nothing was now heard but the cheerful chuckle of well-fed com- 
pany, the clatter of plates and knives, and the chit-chat of light hearts, 
under the influence of temperate excitement. 

** When one o'clock came, the hands were called—‘ About ship!’ 
But as the helm was in the very act of going down, the look-out man 
at the fore-topmast-head called out— 

** « T see something a little on the lee bow, sir!’ 

*** Something! What do you mean by something?’ cried the first 
lieutenant, making at the same time a motion to the quarter-master at 
the conn to right the helm again. 

*« * T don’t know what it is, sir,’ cried the man, ‘ it is black, however.’ 

“ ¢ Black! Is it like a whale?’ asked the officer, playing a little with 
his duty. 

“« « Yes, sir,’ cried the look-out man, unconscious that Shakespeare. 
had been before him, ‘ very like a whale!’ , 

“« The captain and the officer exchanged glances, at the poor fellow. 
aloft having fallen into the trap laid for him; and the temptation must, 
have been great to bave inquired whether it were not ‘ like a weasel,’ 
but this might have been stretching the jest too far; so the lieutenant 
merely called to the signal midshipman, and desired him to skull up to 
the mast-head with his glass, to sce what he made of the look-out man’s 
whale. 

“© * Tt looks like a small rock,’ cried young skylark, as soon as he. 
reached the top-gallant-yard and had taken the glass from his shoulders, 
across which he had slung it with a three-yarn fox. 

‘« « Stuff and nonsense,’ replied the officer, ‘ there are no rocks here- 
abouts—we can but just see the top of Muckish behind Tory Island. 
Take another spy at your object, youngster. ‘The mast-head man and 
you will make it out to be something, by and by, between you, I dare. 
say.” 

Me It’s a boat, sir!’ roared out the boy. ‘ It’s a boat adrift, two or 
three points on the lee-bow.’ 

‘** Oh ho!’ said the officer, ‘that may be, sir?’ turning, with an 
interrogative air, to the captain, who gave orders to keep the frigate 
away a little, that this strange-looking affair might be investigated. 
Meanwhile, as the ship was not to be tacked, the watch was called, and 
one half only of the people remained on deck. The rest strolled, sleepily, 
below, or disposed themselves in the sun on the lee gangway, mending 
their clothes or telling long yarns. 

‘A couple of fathoms of the fore and main sheets, and a slight touch 
of the weather top-sail and top-gallant braces, with a check of the bow- 
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lines, made the swift-footed Endymion spring forward, like a greyhound 
slipped from the leash. Ina short time we made out that the object 
we were in chase of was, in fact, a boat. On approaching a little 
nearer, some heads of people became visible, and then several figures 
stood up waving their hats to us. We brought to, just to windward of 
them, and sent a boat to see what was the matter. 

“ It turned out as we supposed; they had belonged to a ship which 
had foundered in the recent gale. Although their vessel had become 
water-logged, they had contrived to hoist their long boat out, and to 
stow in her twenty-one persons, some of them seamen and some pas- 
sengers. Of these, two were women and three children. Their vessel, 
it appeared, had sprung a leak in the middle of the gale, and in spite of 
all their pumping, the water gained so fast upon them, that they took 
to baling as a more effectual method. After a time, when this resource 
failed, the men, totally worn out and quite dispirited, gave it up as a 
bad job, abandoned their pumps, and actually lay down to sleep. In 
the morning the gale broke; bat the ship had filled in the meantime, 
and was ‘falling fast over on her broadside. With some difficulty they 
disentangled the long boat from the wreck, and thought themselves for- 
tunate in being able to catch hold of a couple of small oars, with a 
studding-sail boom fora mast, on which they hoisted a fragment of 
their main-hatchway tarpaulin for a sail. One ham, and three gullons 
of water, were all the provisions they were able to secure; and in this 
fashion they were set adrift on the wide sea. The master of the ship, 
with two gentlemen who were passengers, two sailors, and one woman, 
remained on board, preferring to stick by the vessel while there was any 
part of her above water. This, at least, was the story told us by the 

e we picked up. 

* The wind had been fair for the shore when the long-boat left the 
wreck, and though their ragged sail scarcely drove them along, their 
oars were only just sufficient to keep the boat's head the right way. Of 
course, they made bat small progress; so that when they rose on the 
top of the swell, which was still very long and high in consequence of 
the gale, they could only just discover the distant land of Muckish, a 
remarkable flat- topped mountain, on the north-west coast of Ireland, 
not very far from the promontory called the Bloody Foreland. 

“There appeared to have been little discipline amongst this forlorn 
crew, even when the breeze was in their favour; but when the wind 
chopped round, and blew off shore, they gave themselves up to despair, 
laid in their oars, let the sail flap to pieces, gobbled up all their provi- 
sions, and drank out their whole stock of water. Meanwhile the boat, 
which had been partially stove, in the confusion of clearing the ship, 
began to fill with water; and—as they all admitted afterwards—if it 
had not been for the courage and patience of the women, under this 
sharp trial, they must have gone to the bottom. As it was both cold 
and rainy, the poor children, who were too young to understand the 
nature of their situation, or the inutility of complaining, incessantly 
cried out for water, and begged that more clothes might be wrapped 
round them. Even after they came to us, the little things were still 
crying, ‘ Oh! » give me some water!’ Words which long sounded in 
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our ears. None of these women were by any means strong—on the 
contrary, one of them seemed to be very delicate—yet they managed to 
rouse the men to a sense of their duty, by a mixture of reproaches and 
entreaties, combined with the example of that singular fortitude, which 
often gives more than masculine vigour to female minds in seasons of 
danger. How long this might have lasted, I cannot say; but probably 
the strength of the men, however stimulated, must have given way be- 
fore night, especially as the wind freshened, and the boat was drifting 
further to sea. Had it not been for the accident of the officer of the 
forenoon’ watch on board the Endymion being unaware of the captain's 


wish to tack before dinner, these poor people most probably would all 
have perished. 

* The women, dripping wet, and scarcely capable of moving hand or 
foot, were lifted up the side—in a state almost of stupor—for they were 
contused by the hurry of the scene, and their fortitude had given way 
the moment all high motive to exertion was over. One of them, on 
reaching the quarter-deck, slipped through our hands, and falling on her 
knees, wept violently, as she returned thanks for such a wonderful deli- 
verance. But her thoughts were bewildered; and fancying that her 
child was lost, she struck her hands together, and leaping again on her 
feet, screamed out, ‘ Oh! where’s my bairn? my wee bairn? 

“At this instant a huge quarter-master, whose real name or nickname 
(I forget which) was Billy Magnus, and who was reputed to have no 
fewer than five wives, and God knows how many children, appeared 
over the gangway hammocks, holding the missing urchin in bis immense 
paw, were it squeuled and twisted itself about, like Gulliver between the 
finger and thumb of the Brobdignag farmer. The mother had just 
strength enough left to snatch her offspring from Billy, when she sunk 
down flat on the deck, completely exhausted. 

** By means of a fine blazing fire, and plenty of hot tea, toast, and 
eggs, it was easy to remedy one class of these poor people's wants; but 
how to rig them out in dry clothes was the puzzle, till the captain 
bethought him of a resource which answered very well. He sent to 
several of the officers for their dressing gowns ; and these, together with 
supplies from his own wardrobe, made capital gowns and petticoats—at 
least till the more fitting drapery of the ladies was dried. ‘The children 
were tumbled into bed in the same apartment close to the fire, and it 
would have done any one’s heart good to have witnessed the style in 
which the provisions vanished from the board, while the women wept, 
prayed, and laughed, by turns. : 

* The rugged seamen, when taken out of the boat, showed none of 
these symptoms of emotion, but running instinctively to the scuttle-butt, 
asked eagerly for a drop of water. As the most expeditious method of 
feeding and dressing them, they were distributed amongst the different 
messes, one to each, as far as they went. Thus they were all soon pro- 
vided with dry clothing, and with as much to eat as they could stow 
away; for the doctor, when consulted, said, they had not fasted so long: 
as to make it dangerous to give them as much food as they were dis- 

ed to swallow. With the exception of the ham, devoured in the 
t, and which, after all, was but a mouthful a-piece, they bad tasted 
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nothing for more than thirty hours—so that, I suppose, better justice 
wa’ never done to his Majesty's beef, pork, bread, and other good 
things, with which our fellows insisted upon stuffing the new comers, 
till they fairly cried out for mercy, and begged to be allowed a little 
sleep. "—vol. iii. pp. 164—175. 

In the concluding chapter, “ The Chase,” describing a run of 
two days and nearly three nights after a French privateer, Cap- 
tain Hall, as if determined that his readers should quit their ban- 
quet with the full zest of a bocca dolce, has perhaps excelled any 
former portion of his three volumes. We partake, through each 
paragraph, of the breathless anxiety of the pursuers; and we feel 
alinost ready, even in the peaceful retreat of oar Studies, to join 
in Jack’s loud whistle for a wind, in order that we may accelerate 
the catastrophe. The Frenchman was taken, and her Commander 
received after his capture a rade, indeed, and unfashioned com- 
pliment, but one which, on account of its natural beauty and its 
strong effect, if we may so speak, deserves to be classed with that 
celebrated tribute paid by the Coalheaver to the brilliant eyes 
of the Duchess of Devonshire, while canvassing during Charles 
Fox’s hard contested Westminster election. 


* One day, when | was walking with him under the half deck, I 
overheard two of the sailmakers conversing about the chase, the prize, 
aml the prisoners—the only topics which occupied our thoughts for a 
week afterwards. These men were repairing one of the sails which had 
been shot through and split during the chase. One of them laid down 
his palm and needle, and looking very significantly to our side of the 


deck, exclaimed— 


“ * | say, Bill, is it not a pity, that the French captain walking there 
is not an Englishman? 


** 1 lost no time in translating this observation to the person whom it 
most concerned, who declared it was by far the highest compliment he 
had been honoured with since he came on board the Endymion.” — 
vol. iii, pp. 318, 319. 

Captam Hall terminates his Biography, as we have before 
stated, at about his twentieth vear, with an mtimation that its 
contmuance through more advanced periods of Professional life 
will depend in great measure on the degree of indulgence with 
which the present volumes are received. Universal applause and 
rapid circulation must long since have supplied the stimulus 
which he requires, and we therefore eagerly await the fulfilment of 
his promise. After that has been performed, we cordially trust his 
services may be prolonged to the utmost poimt which a Veteran 
can desive, and that he may always have leisure and inclination 
to recount them by such Commentaries as he has now furnished. 
He will then perfect that which may be justly called a labour of 


love, the endurance and the benefit of which will long outlast his 
own generation. 
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Art. V.— Edinburgh Cabinet Library, No. [11.—View of An- 
cient and Modern Egypt; with an Outline of its Natural 
History. By the Rev. Michael Russell, LL.D. With a 
Map, and Ten Engravings by Branston. Edinburgh: Oliver 
and Boyd. London: Simpkin and Marshall. 1831, pp. 480. 


Tue few volumes hitherto published of the Series to which this 
admirable little Work belongs, are among the best of the many 
similar useful products of our contemporary Press. The first 
contains a well-digested summary of Discovery and Adveuture iu 
the Polar Regions; the second treats of Africa, with equal skill; 
and to each are prefixed names which of themselves are suffi- 
cient vouchers of no ordinary merit; Professor Jameson and Mr. 
Hugh Murray have contributed to both, accompanied by Pro- 
fessor Leslie in the Account of the Polar Regions, and by Mr. 
James Wilson in that of Africa. When we add that the former 
volume contains upwards of 400 pages, the latter nearly 500, 
printed with clear type on excellent paper, each illustrated by a 
map and fourteen or fifteen cuts, and offered to the public at the 
singularly moderate price of five shillings, we need scarcely ex- 
press our cordial wish that the enterprising Publishers may be 
most liberally remunerated for their speculation. 

We have selected the third volume, on Egypt, for our present 
immediate notice, not from any undue preference, and assuredly 
not from any want of fit appreciation of the value of its prede- 
cessors, but because its subject appears to lie more immediately 
within our peculiar range; and yet more because an expression 
of gratitude for his unwearied and persevering labours 1s fairly 
demanded from us by Dr. Russell. He has trodden numerous 
paths of Literature, and all of them with increase of reputation ; 
and in the present instance, if his task has been more that of 
judicious collection and arrangement, than of positively original 
composition, he has fully evinced, by the dexterity with which he 
has compacted his very various materials, that he is thoroughly 
acquainted with all their uses and applications. i 

After a general Introductory Chapter, Dr. Russell proceeds 
to consider the Physical properties. and Geographical distribution 
of Egypt, the opinion that the Country is the gift of the Nile, 
the probable rates of deposition, the proofs that an elevation of 
soil has really been acquired, the qualities of the water, and the 
analysis of the mud. He then adverts to the miseries occasionally 
produced by unusual inundations; some of which Belzoni wit- 
nessed in September, 1818, when the River suddenly attained | 
three feet and a half above the highest customary mark. The 
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Arabs expecting some such visitation, on account of the dryness 
of the former season, had erected fences of earth and reeds round 
their villages; but those feeble barriers were unavailing against 
the mighty rush of the overcharged river, and houses, crops, cat- 
tle and inhabitants were washed away in a moment. Even in 
those spots which the torrent had not as yet overwhelmed, but 
towards which it was evident that it would eventually force its 
way, boats were employed in transferring grain to places of secu- 
rity, not in providing safety for the labourers and their families, 
whose lives were calculated to be less valuable to the Pacha than 
was his corn. One village which Belzoni visited was already 
four feet below the level of the surrounding water, which had 
begun to rise under the fence, and which the wretched Fellahs - 
were scantily baling out by skins. If the mounds should be 
broken all must be inevitably lost; and how slight was their chance 
of escape may be determined when Belzoni adds, that the water 
had to continue rising twelve days more, and after that to remain 
an equal time at its height. 

Aucient Civil History forms the next division; and on that 
dark theme Dr. Russell has pressed into his service all the best 
authorities from Herodotus down to Hales and Prichard. He 
then enters upon the deeply interesting subject of the mechanical 
labours of the Ancient Egyptians. Their artificial sea, the Lake 
Merris, to which Herodotus assigns a circumference of 450 miles, 
has manifestly diminished. Brown does not estimate it at more 
than between thirty and forty miles in length, and six in extreme 
breadth; and as the present narrowed basin is natural, the toil of 
the ancient Egyptians must have been applied to connect it with 
the Nile, to regulate the inundations of that river, and to form 
mounds, dams, sluices, and excavations, by which the neighbour- 
ing district might be irrigated: and enough remains of those 
great constructions may still be traced to create astonishment at 
their extent and magnificence. ‘The site of the far-famed Laby- 
rinth is left for the determination of some future Traveller, if 
indeed it can be hoped that an attempt in which Belzoni failed, 
can be achieved by any other hand. ‘The interior of the Pyra- 
mids, through Ais exertions and those of Messrs. Davison and 
Caviglia, is now as familiar to English readers as the bowels of 
the Peak or of the Thames Tunnel; and we smile at the doubt 
expressed more than a century ago by Dr. Harvey, “ his Ma- 
jesty’s learned Physiciar,” who “ much wondered” how the Pro- 
fessor of Astronomy at Oxford and his “ company should have 
continued so many hours in the Pyramid and live. For,” said he, 
“ seeing we never breathe the same air twice, but still new air is 
required to a new respiration (the succus alibilis of it being spent 
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in every exspiration,) it could not be but by long breathing you 
should have spent the aliment of that small stock of air within, 
and have been stifled, unless there were some secret tunnels con- 
veying it to the top of the Pyramid, whereby it might pass out, 
and make way for fresh air to come in at the entrance below.”* 
We need not cite the three Philosophical answers returned by 
Greaves, nor his assurance that “ as for any tubudi to let out the 
fuliginaus air at the top of the Pyramid, none could be disco- 
vered within or without.” It is with no less gravity that the same 
very excellent Professor combats certain fabulous traditions con- 
cerning these stupendous monuments, such as that a ‘Turkish 
Archer standing on the top cannot shoot beyond the bottom, but 
that the arrow will necessari/y fall upon the steps within the base; 
and that by some mechanical construction, as Ammianus Marcel- 
linus affirms, they consume their own shadows—like our modern 
capnophagous steam-engines, or Michael Scott and his brother- 
students in Gramarye at the University of Padua. 

Mr. Bankes, however, we believe, did faint within the Great 
Pyramid. Signor Caviglia also, while prosecuting his operations 
in its Well, nearly killed several Arabs, and so far impaired his 
own health that he spat blood fora considerable time; in the end, 
however, he excavated a new passage, more than 200 feet in 
length; and discovered and opened a door into the bottom of the 
Well itself, which had so long been the ne plus ultra of explorers, 
thus securing a free ventilation for his successors. A hitherto 
unsuspected chamber and some other galleries were likewise the 
fruits of his great energy and perseverance. Belzoni, it is well 
known, found an entrance to the second Pyramid, which Hero- 
dotus had pronounced to be solid. Greaves had been content 
with that testimony, and the French Savans, who mistrusted, had 
failed in overthrowing it. Never yet indeed was the existence of 
a topographical bump, or organ of locality, proved more to the 
satisfaction of the most incredulous antiphrenological opponent 
of Messrs. Gall, Spurzheim, and Deville, than by the wonderful 
sagacity which Belzoni here displayed. We cannot avoid repeat- 
ing a narrative which, though often told, always retains, in our 
estimate at least, its freshness, novelty, and interest. 

“ His first attempt was not attended with an adequate degree of suc- 
cess, while the labour and expense which it entailed upon him were so 
great, as would have cooled the ardour of a less zealous antiquary. He 
began by forcing a passage, which he was soon obliged to abandon as 
equally hopeless to himself and dangerous to the persons employed, But 
this disappointment only increased his desire to accomplish an object on 
which he had staked his happiness as well as his reputation. Observing 
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minutely the exterior of the Great Pyramid, he satisfied himself that the 
passage was not placed exactly in the middle of the building, but that it 
ran in a straight line to the eastern side of what is called the king’s 
chamber; which being in the centre of the Pyramid, he conjectured 
that the entrance must be as far from the middle of the face as is the 
distance from the centre of the chamber to the east end of it. Having 
made this clear and simple observation, he concluded that if there were 
any chamber in the second Pyramid, the orifice could not be at the spot 
where he had begun his excavation, but calculating by the position of 
the passage in the first, nearly thirty feet farther east. 

“ Encouraged by these new views, he returned to his task, and was 
immediately delighted to observe that at the very place where he intended 
to recommence operations, there was a hollow on the surface of the 
building. Any traveller, says he, who shall hereafter visit the Pyramids, 
may plainly perceive this concavity above the true entrance. Summon- 
ing his Arabs, he forthwith resumed his toils; and so correct was his 
measurement that he did not deviate more than two feet from the mouth 
of the passage which was to admit him into the recesses of this vast 
edifice. The native workmen were indeed as sceptical as ever, enter- 
taining not the slightest expectation that any approach would ever be 
discovered, and occasionally muttering their opinion of him in the ex- 
pressive term magnoon, which, in their language, denotes madman or 
fool. 

** After clearing away a great deal of rubbish, and cutting through 
massy stones, he had the satisfaction to see the edge of a block of granite 
—the material used for casing the passages in the Pyramid of Cheops— 
inclining downward at the same angle as in the latter building, and 
pointing towards the centre. On the following day three large slabs were 
discovered, one on each side, and the third on the top,—indicating very 
distinctly that the object of his search was now about to be realized. 
In a few hours, accordingly, the right entrance into the Pyramid was 
opened —proving to be a passage four teet high, and three feet six inches 
wide, formed of granite, and descending a hundred and four feet towards 
the centre, at an angle of twenty-six degrees. Nearly all this passage 
was filled with large stones which had fallen from the upper part, and 
as the floor slopes downwards, they had slid on till some larger than the 
rest stopped the way. 

*“ The next portion of his task was to remove this rubbish, which 
had extended even to the entrance of the chamber. At length he reached 
a portcullis, which, being a fixed block of stone, at first sight appeared 
to obstruct all farther progress into the interior. ‘ It stared me in the 
face, says Mr. Belzoni, ‘and said ne plus ultra—puiting an end, as I 
thought, to all my projects;’ for it made a close joint with the groove 
at each side, and on the top it seemed as firm as the rock itself which 
formed the passage. On a close inspection, however, he perceived that 
at the bottom it was raised about eight inches from the lower part of 
the groove which was cut beneath to receive it; and he found by this 
circumstance that the large slab before him was nothing more than a 

barrier of granite, one foot three inches thick. Having observed a small 
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aperture at the top, he thrust a straw into it upwards of three feet,—a 
discovery which convinced him that there was a vacuum prepared to 
receive the portcullis. The raising of it, indeed, was a work of no small 
difficulty, As soon, however, as it was elevated high enough for a man 
to pass, an Arab entered with a candle, and announced that the place 
within was very fine. A little more room enabled our adventurer to 
squeeze his person through, when he exclaims,—‘ After thirty days I 
had the pleasure of finding myself in the way to the central chamber of 


one of the two great Pyramids of Egypt, which have long been the 
admiration of beholders.’ ""—pp. 139—142. 


The Sarcophagus of Apis repaid his toil; of the honour due 
to which he was nearly robbed by the villainous fourberie of the 
Comte de Forbin. But the air of Egypt and of Syria is noto- 
rious for propagating the infection of dishonesty; and the vos 
non vobis is too often the motto of those who pass laborious 
years, whether it be in Thebes or in the Decapolis. 

Signor Caviglia, having emerged from the Well, addressed him- 
self to the Sphynx, and after several months labour he excavated 
the whole statue to the base, and exposed a clear area extending 
100 feet from its front. Alas! the sand has now resumed its 
empire, and again covered the huge paws, ranging fifty feet in 
advance from the body, the fragment of the enormous beard be- 
neath the chin, the Temple and Altar on the platform in front, the 
small Lion gazing attentively upon the predominant monster, the 
ministrant train of other Lions and lesser Sphynges, and the 
Greek Poesies carved upon the digits of the magna mater. ‘The 
revelation of all these wonders is to be wholly attributed to Signor 
Caviglia; and Dr. Clarke has fallen into error when he refers 
some of them to Denon and his equestrian troop of galloping 
Savans. They did no more than trace the line of the animal's 
gigantic back. Concerning the pretensions of this Lady to per- 
sonal charms we find singular discrepancies of opinion. Abdol- 
talliph appears enamoured of her beauty, and speaks rapturously ~ 
of her graceful appearance and the admirable proportion of her 
features. Denon also exhibits symptoms of Pygmalionship; [ex- 
pression de la téte est douce, gracieuse et tranquille, le caractére en 
est Africain; mais la bouche, dont les levres sont épaisses, a une 
mollesse dans le mouvement et une finesse dexecution vraiment 
admirables; c’est de la chair et de la vie. Volney, not likely to 
be deficient in gallantry, talks on the contrary, of a puffed visage, 
swollen eyes, a flat nose, and thick lips; and pronounces the emg- 
matical Fair to be the exact counterpart of a Negress; in which 
assertion he is pointedly contradicted by Dr. Richardson. “ ‘The 
head-dress,” says the last-named writer, “ has the appearance of an 
old-fashioned wig, projecting out about the ears, like the hair of 
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the Berberi Arabs; the ears project considerably, the nose 1s 
broken, the whole face has been painted red, w hich is the colour 
assigned to the ancient inhabitants of Egypt, and to all the Deities 
of the Country, except Osiris. The features are Nubian, or what, 
from ancient representations, may be called ancient E gyptian, 
which is quite different from the Negro feature. The expression 
is particularly placid and benign; so much so, that the worshipper 
of the Sphinx might hold up his God as superior to all the other 
Gods of wood and stone which the blinded nations worshipped.” 
Dr. Russell's Chapter on the History and Science of the An- 
cient Egyptians contains a clear exposition of the principles upon 
which Dr. Young and M. Champollion have advanced so far in 


Be: their interpretation of the once inexplicable Hieroglyphics. But 
laa it is manifest that we cannot with any hope of advantage abridge 
a i an abridgment upon a subject of so great extent and nicety. 
oe That which remains distinct while not compressed within nar- 
Hh) rower limits than Dr. Russell has been able to afford, would 
fe become unintelligible if cut down to the measure of our pages. 
| In his account of the Remains of Ancient Art, which is judi- 


clously separated from the description of those monuments which 
from their gigantic dimensions appear creations sui generis, almost 
beyond Art, we feel equally reluctant to follow Dr. Russell’s s steps. 
The ground is well beaten, and there is no small difficulty in 
selection. The Civil History of Modern Egypt, and the rise 
bes and rule of the extraordinary personage who at present sways that 
Country, will be read with no small mterest; and although Mo- 
Be hammed Ali is plainly a favourite character with Dr. Russell. 
45 we do not think he describes him with unjust partiality. The 
ff following is his early story— 


4 


2 * ‘The present Viceroy of Egypt is a native of Cavalla, a small town 
oh in Roumelia, a district ot Albania. Losing his father in early life, he 
4) was protected by the governor of the place, who bestowed upon him 

that species of training which qualifies a man to rise under a despotic 
) government, where vigilance, intrepidity, and a ready use of arms, are 
: held the most valuable accomplishments. His activity recommended 
tf him to an appointment as a subordinate collector of taxes; and, in the 
performance of his duty, it was observed that he set a higher value on 
the money which be was ordered to exact, than on the blood or even 
the lives of the unhappy peasantry over whom his jurisdiction extended. 
Be | On one occasion the inhabitants of a village refused payment, resisted, 
‘ threatened, and rose in rebellion. The governor was alarmed at this 
: unusual firmness, and applied to Mohammed. The young functionary 
Ee undertook to reduce them to obedience; and for this purpose he pro- 
ceeded to the retractory hamlet at the head of a few men hastily equipped, 
announcing that he was charged with a secret mission. He entered a 
mosque, and sept for several of the principal inbabitants, who, not sus- 
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pecting any violence, instantly obeyed his summons. No sooner were 
they within the walls than he ordered them to be bound hand and foot, 
and immediately set off for Cavalla, regardless of the pursuing multitude, 
whom he overawed by threatening to put his captives to death. 

** This resolute step procured for him the rank of Boulouk-bashi and 
a rich wife, a relation of his patron the governor. As it is not uncom- 
mon among the Turks to unite the duties of a soldier with the pursuits 
of a merchant, Mohammed became a dealer in tobacco, a business which 
he appears to have followed with considerable success, till the invasion 
ot Egypt by the French called him to fulfil a higher destiny in a scene 
of active warfare. ‘The contingent of three hundred men, raised by the 
township of Cavalla, was placed under the command of Ali, who was 
now decorated with the higher title of Bin-bashi, and recognised as a 
captain of regular troops.”—pp. 317, 318. 


He then connected himself with the Mamlouks, and the Divan, 
jealous of his influence, issued an order for the recall of the Alba- 
nian troops. Mohammed disregarded the summons, and the 
Porte, according to its customary policy of conciliating by reward 
that disobedience which it is too weak to punish, nominated him 
Pacha of Djedda. 


* On this occasion he acceded so far as to assume the mantle and cap 
peculiar to his new office ; but the army, prepared for the scene which 
ensued, flocked around him, uttering the most seditious language, and 
threatening immediate violence if their arrears were not discharged. 
Mohammed alone could rule the disturbed elements in this furious tem- 
pest. He was intreated to take upon him the duties of viceroy,—to 
save Egypt from rebellion and bloodshed,—and to preserve an important 
province to the Turkish empire. The wily Albanian seemed to be 
amazed at this proposal, and refused; but in so faint a tone, that the 
petitioners were induced to repeat and urge still more strongly their 
request. He yielded at length to intreaties which he himself had sug- 
gested, accepted the insignia of office, and was proclaimed, by the 
shouts of his numerous adherents, the new representative of the grand 
signior. 

* Kourschid Pasha, who was now in the capital, endeavoured, by in- 
viting the dangerous aid of the Mamlouks, to oppose this nomination. 
But, while he was making preparations to take the field against the 
usurper, the capitan pasha unexpectedly cast anchor before Alexandria ; 
who forthwith sent orders to him to place the citadel in the hands of 
Mohammed, and also to repair in person, without delay, to his head- 
quarters on the seacoast. Kourschid obeyed, and, after a short period 
of service in other quarters of the Turkish empire, lost his life. 

‘* The Mamlouks, who had been summoned to the standard of the 
governor, were unwilling to lay down their arms until they should have 
once more tried the fortune of war against their old enemy, the Albanian 
pasha. The latter, who was contriving a snare for these turbulent 
horsemen, wished nothing more ardently than that they should attack 
him in Cairo; nay, he suggested to the sheiks, on whom be had the 
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greatest reliance, to encourage the beys in their meditated assault, and 
even to promise them assistance should they resolve to enter the city. 
The Mamlouks, reposing implicit faith in these pretended friends, scized 
the first opportunity of bursting in at one of the gates, which had been 
opened for the purpose of admitting some conntrymen with their camels. 


i as Dividing their numbers into two parties, they advanced along the streets 
i #: sounding their martial instruments, and anticipating a complete tri- 
| ee umph. But they soon discovered their mistake; for, being attacked by 
ike ie! the inhabitants on all sides, driven from post to post, and slaughtered 


cease to be formidable. All the prisoners met the same fate; and 
eighty-three heads were sent to Constantinople to grace the walls of the 
imperial seraglio. 

“ But the Sublime Porte, unwilling that any one interest should ob- 
tain the ascendency in Egypt, determined now to support the beys ; and 
.* accordingly a capitan pasha was despatched to Alexandria with instrac- 
tions to assist Elfy, well known by his residenee in England, in his 
i endeavours to assume the viceregal ‘mantle, and thereby to ge the 
. rising power of Mohammed. This envoy, upon his arrival, sent a 
. capidyi bashi to Cairo, summoning Ali to appear immediately at that 
- port, where his master was ready to bestow upon him the government 
e of Saloniean. ‘The Albanian chief had too much knowledge of the 
¥ policy usually pursued in the divan to accept of such promotion. He 
asked those around him whether he should not show himself a fool and 
acraven, if, after having won the supreme station with only five hundred 
men at bis disposal, he were to abandon his post to his enemies, now 


i. ! without mercy, they sustained so severe a loss as from that moment to 


a that he counted at his side fifteen hundred resolute countrymen and 
| companions in arms. ‘ Cairo is to be publicly sold!’ he exclaimed ;— 
: * Whoever will give most blows of the sabre will win it, and remain 
master 
es “ }lis demeanour towards the pasha was, at the same time, submis- 


sive and dutiful; he regretted that the mutinous state of the army 
would not permit him to obey the summons of his highness, and to 
have the pleasure of showing how ready he was on all occasions to bow 
the knee before a representative ot bis ‘imperial lord. At this very mo- 
ment he was plotting with the beys, and sending large sums of money 
to Constantinople, to secure friends on both sides of the Mediterranean. 
At length the sultan, finding that Ali could not be deposed, and per- 
ceiving himself on the eve of a war with Russia, forwarded secret orders 
to the capitan to make the best terms be could with the usurper, and to 

leave him in possession of the viceroyalty. A short time after this 
occurrence, the regular diploma confirming him in his office was trans- 


mitted by the Porte.” —pp. 321—323. 

The chief stam on Mohammed Ali’s career is the perfidious 
massacre of the Bevs,a tragedy never so well recounted as by 
re Giovanni Finati, one of the eve-witnesses; probably, notwith- 

2 standing his demial, one of the active executioners. The detest- 
able plea of expediency is most likely the sole argument which 
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Mohamined would advance in self-defence; and indeed he ap- 
proached very near that argument when he stated, as we are 
told by Mangin, that he would have his own act painted as a 
companion piece to the murder of the Duc d’ Enghten—* Look 
here upon that picture and on this”—and would then leave Pos- 
terity to decide upon the compurative guilt of the two crimes, 
If we contrast the habits of the Bast with those of Europe, 
remembering the widely different estimate of the value of human 
life in the two climates, and the superior opportunities of moral 
illumination possessed by the civilized assassin over his barbarian 
peer, we are afraid the beam must preponderate greatly to the 
disadvantage of Napoleon. 

Mohammed Ali’s precocity in wisdom beyond his subjects 
well nigh cost him his kingdom in 1815. His chief anxiety was 
to establish a military force drilled according to European tactics 
and discipline; and no sooner did he attempt such a reform than 
the bigoted natives broke out into open revolt, and during a 
whole day, in which Cairo was a scene of tumult and rapime, 
would have put their chieftain to the sword, if they could have 
discovered his retreat. So soon as order was partially restored, 
he proclaimed a general amnesty, and pledged himself to abandon 
his project. It was remarked, however, that shortly afterwards 
numerous persons died of sudden deaths, and others of no small 
note disappeared. Not many years elapsed before Ali found an 
opportunity of renewing his experiment, although not in the out- 
set upon his refractory Countrymen. In its progress a remark- 
able instance of sang froid was exhibited by a Evench officer, 
one of his chief agents. 


“ Aware of the obstinacy which characterizes the Albanians, he left 
them to be shamed out of their awkward and inefficient system by wit- 
nessing the improvement of the other troops; resolving to put his ex- 
periment to the test on the Fellahs of Egypt, and on the still more un- 
sophisticated natives of Sennaar and Kordotan, With this view, as well 
as to reduce the remoter provinces of the upper country to.his obedience, 
he fitted out, in 1820, an expedition which he placed under the command 
of his son Ishmael, whom he charged with instructions for accomplishing 
the double purpose now stated. The success of the young general ful- 
filled the expectations of Mabommed Ali. Thousands of captives were 
sent from the conquered districts to the neighbourhood of Es Souan, 
where they were formed into battalions, and subjected to all the restraint 
and fatigue of European discipline. | 

“ We are told that these unhappy beings were in the first place vac- 
cinated, and that, as soon as they recovered from this factitious dis- 
temper, they were put into the hands of French officers, to be instructed 
in the manual exercise and other the latest 
institutions of the Bonapartean school. T t were at 
first greatly disappointed in these black troops. They were indeed 
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strong and able-bodied, and not averse from being taught ; but when 
attacked by disease, which soon broke out in the camp, they died like 
sheep infected with the rot. ‘The medical men ascribed the mortality to 
moral rather than to physical causes. It appeared in numerous instances, 
that, having been snatched away from their houses and families, they 
were even anxious to get rid of life; and so numerous were the deaths 
which ensued, that out of 20,000 of these unfortunate persons, three 
thousand did not remain alive at the end of two years. 

But nothing could shake the determination of the viceroy. He placed 
five hundred faithful Mamiouks under the charee of Colonel Seve, 
formerly aide-de-camp to Marshal Ney, who were Ahead to fulfil the 
duties of officers. As the blacks, for the reasons already mentioned, 
were found unfit for this laborious service, he impressed, according to 
the rules of a national conscription, about thirty thousand Arabs and 
peasants, whom he sent under a military guard to Upper Egypt.’— 
pp. 339, 340. 

“Phe superiority of troops prepared for the fieid according to the 
Kuropean method was, as we have already stated, most distinctly mea- 
nifested in the several campaigns which they served against the Wa- 
hahees,—a circumstance which afforded to the viceroy a degree of delight 
almost beyond expression. ‘This first step in the improvement of an art, 
valuable above all others to a governor placed in the circumstances which 
he occupied, was due almost entirely to Colonel Seve, whose name has 
been already mentioned. ‘This able officer encountered much opposition 
from the barbarians whom he was appointed to superintend ; but, with 
the tact which belongs to a man who has inspected society in all its forms, 
he subdued the ferocity of the savage by assuming a tone more command- 
ine than that of mere animal courage. ‘The Mamlouks were occasionally 
so discontented as to threaten his life . bat he never lost his firmness ; 
and, by offering to meet single-handed those who conspired against his 
authority, he gained the re spect which ts always lavished by untatored 
minds upon fearless hardibood, and at length became a favourite among 
all classes of the military. DPlanat tells us that on one occasion, when a 
volley was fired, a ball whizzed past the ear of Séve. Without the 
slightest emotion, he commanded the party to reload their pieces. * You 


are very bad marksmen,” be exclaimed ‘ Make ready,—fire |" They 
fired, but no ball was heard : the sel It-posse ssion of the Frenchman dis- 
armed their resentment ; they thought bim worthy otf admiration ; and 


length were ready to sleet. thai, in point of acquirement and 
experience, he was decidedly a better man than themselves. 
le afterwards fell while serving in Greece.” —pp. 341—341. 


One anecdote illustratwwe of Mohammed Ali’s Religious 
opmions, and Dr. Russell's general estimate of his qualities, 
must conclude our notice of that very remarkable man. 


* "The character of the viceroy, who labours under the imputation of 
being a freethinkey, bas not tailed to operate a certain effect on the sen- 
timents of the higher class of persons m Cairo. It is saxi of him that 
be valucs no mans religious opimions a simgle straw ; as long as they 
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serve him well, they may be Guebres, or worshippers of the Grand 
lama. ‘The celebrated traveller Burckhardt, with whom he was very 
fond of conversing, presented himself one day before him. ‘ Pasha,’ he 
said, ‘I want to go and see the Holy City, and pray at the Prophet's 
tomb; give me your leave and firman for the journey.’—* You go to 
Mecea and our blessed Prophet's tomb !’ said the prince, ‘that's impos- 
sible, Ibrahim ! you are not qualified | you know what I mean; nor do 
I think you are a true believer.’"—* But 1 am, pasha,’ was the reply; 
“yon are mistaken, I assure you ; I am qualified, too, in every respect ; 
and as to belief, have no fears about that; tell me any part of the Koran 
that I will not believe ?’—*‘ Go to the Holy City, go, Torahitn,’ said the 
~— laughing heartily; ‘ | was not aware you were so holy a man. 

» you think T'll vex myself with questions from the Koran? Go and 
see the Prophet's tomb, and may it enlighten your eyes and comfort 
your beart "—-pp. 432, 433. 

* "That Mohammed Ali is a despot, and even in some respects a bar- 
barian, cannot be denied ; but there is, notwithstanding, in all his insti- 
tutions so much of wisdom and patriotism that he unquestionably de- 
serves to occupy a high place among those adventurers who have so well 
profited by revolutions as to place themselves on a throne. His ambi- 
tion, though dishonoured by the means which he has occasionally found 
it necessary to adopt, is, upon the whole, of the right kind, and has all 
along been directed to the promotion of the national welfare rather than 
to his own personal aggrandizement. If he has dyed his hands in blood, 
it has been in that of the worst enemies of Egypt; and if he has in 
numerous cases had recourse to arbitrary government, his object, it must 
be acknowledged, has ever been the security and improvement of the 
distracted country over which it has been his lot to preside.”—-p. 352, 


In the Chapter on the Natural History of Egypt, with which 
Dr. Russell concludes, he has pointed to a remarkable mistake 
which Bruce has taken much trouble to travel out of his way in 
order to commit. The Egyptian Vulture, which the Arabs 
name Rachama, is a very disgusting bird, with a naked and 
wrinkled face, large black eyes, a body covered with filth, and a 
vehement craving for carrion. Pliny, in the words of Philemon 
Holland, gives it an egregiously bad character, It is “ a very 
coward, fearefull and of a bastard and craven kind; for a raven 
will beat her. Besides, she holds a greedie and hungrie worm 
alwaies in her gorge und craw, and never is content, but wesing 
and grumbling.” Nevertheless, 


“ In the 7th volume of Bruce's Travels, p. 265, second edition, there is 
hazarded an unfortunate criticism suggested by the name of this bird. 
‘ It will not be improper,’ says the great traveller, ‘ that 1 here take no- 
tice that the English translator, by his ignorance of language, has lost 
all the beauty, and even the sense of the Hebrew original, He makes 
God say, (Exod. xix. 4.) “ Ye have seen what I did unto the Egyptians, 
and how ] bare you on eagles’ wings, and brought you unto mysclf.” 
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a Now, if the «eran! had been really eagle, the word would have been 
uj : nisr, and would have signified nothing ; but in place of eagle, God says 
a vulture, the emblem of maternal affection ; so that the passage will run 
oa thus: Say to the children of Israel, see how I have punished the Egyp- 
fo tians, while I bore you up on the wings of the Rachama, that is, of pa- 
a rental tenderness and affection, and brought you home to myself. It is 
ae our part to be thankful that the truths of Holy Scripture are preserved 
la to us entire, but still it is a rational regret that great part of the beauty 
8 of the original is lost by this kind of interpretation !’ 

im Ei “ After all this minute criticism, the reader will find it hard to believe 
oe : that the original word is not Rachama, as is here stated, but nisr, or 
Oe nisrim the plural form,—and consequently, according to Bruce's own 
rey 4 : argument, the authorized translation is right, and his correction founded 
on : in ignorance. He cannot have looked into the Hebrew Bible, where 
the language is Sy.”—pp. 467, 468. 

ie } To this we may add, that if Bruce had been sufficiently read 
Hi | ; in his Bible to turn to a parallel passage in Deuteronomy xxxii. 
ie 11—“ As an eagle stirreth up her nest, fluttereth over her young, 
Hi! spreadeth abroad her wings, taketh them and beareth them on 
ai her wings”—he would have understood the meaning of the very 
ai pregnant allusion of Moses, without any need of substituting the 


dirty Vulture for the King of Birds. Aristotle is almost the 
only author who accuses the Eagle of deficiency in the organ of 
philoprogenitiveness. ‘ The Eagle,” says the Stagyrite, “‘ throws 

€ young ones out of its nest before the time, while they still 
require to be fed, and are unable to fly. This it seems to do out 
of envy, as it is by nature very envious and rapacious:” and 
again, “ It is very envious of its young, because they eat much, 
and tears them with its claws.”* But the general voice of anti- 


‘| quity, with the exception of Pliny, who has merely copied the 


above words, (x. 4) contradicts this libellous assertion. Elian 


has a separate section (ii. 40) on the affection of the Eagle for 


} its young. Oppian, no mean authority in Zoological matters, 
ie chooses that bird as one of his examples of paternal love.— 
wy rexéwy, re, BapipBoyyoi re meNerat, 

aleréevra re pvNa.—Cynegetica, iii. 115. 

if And there is a passage in the Thaumatographia Naturalis of 
be Johnston, who abounds in all lore of similar kind, which we think 
oe sufficiently explains Aristotle’s charge of cruelty. The Eagle, it 
UE i seems, is not envious, but jealous, and he makes trial of the spirit 
ie i of his half-fledged offspring as a proof of their legitimacy. Ex- 
it clusos pullos unguibus arreptos ad solem obvertit, pro legitimis 
. 1 agnitos humeris portat, firmiores in sublime delatos demittit, de- 
Hist. Nat. ix. 54. 

at 
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missos volatu antevertit et suscipit. The words humeris portat 
supply a full explanation of the bearing on eagle’s wings of 
Moses. All other birds carry their young in their talons: the 
eaglets alone are said to be borne on the backs of the Parent, 
-through whose body therefore an arrow must pass before the 
young can be w sch 

We have sufficiently expressed the great pleasure which we 
have derived from Dr. Russell’s volume, and it is with cordial 
satisfaction that we read his promise of a successor on Nubia 
and Abyssinia. 


Art. VII.— Discourses, Reviews, and Miscellanies. By William 
Ellery Channing. Royal 8vo, Boston. 1830. 


In days of yore, so runs the tale, there stood in the centre of an 
extensive plain an ancient statue of most grotesque and anomalous 
appearance. On the one side, it was composed of brass and other 
unsightly materials; and on the other, of what seemed to be the 
purest gold. On the brazen side, which was defaced by weather- 
stains, corroded by time, and injured, as it appeared, by the light- 
ning of heaven, it presented an aspect of hideous deformity; and 
on this side, the plain itself exhibited to the aching sight one ap- 
palling scene of sterility and desolation. On the other side, the 
golden image shone forth in lineaments of surpassing beauty, and 
indicated in every feature the divine perfections of the artist who 
had formed it; and on this side the plain was clothed with the 
most delightful verdure, and enriched with all the lavish benignity 
of nature. The history of this remarkable statue, as well as that 
of the plain on which it stood, had served for many ages to per- 
plex the antiquaries, who, after inventing many contradictory 
theories to elucidate the subject, left it, as usual, more obscure 
than they found it. A few only of the wiser sort, who carefully 
examined the image on both sides, and compared its present ap- 
pearance with the account given of it in certain ancient records, 
were enabled to account with great probability for its strange 
mixture of deformity and beauty. 

Now it so fell out, that, once upon a time, two knights in com- 
plete armour entered this plain on opposite sides, and met toge- 
ther at the very foot of the statue. They fixed their gaze on it 
with equal astonishment. ‘ How hideous and deformed,” cried 
the first, who approached it from. the desert, “ is this loathsome 
image. It bears in every feature the aspect of a foul and malig- 
nant demon, and looks upon a scene of desolation and horror, ft 
only for the habitation of such an accursed being.” ‘‘ Hideous, 
call you it?” exclaimed the other; ‘‘ your eyes are surely blinded. 
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It is radiant in every part with celestial beauty, and smiles with 
the benignity and purity of that golden age, of which it is a fitting 
emblem, on the unequalled loveliness and ‘splendour of the land- 
scape that lies before it.” So fierce and high grew the contest, 
that the two champions bade each other mutual defiance on the 
spot. They wheeled round their chargers, fixed their lances in 
their rests, and met in full career at the base of the image which 
had given birth to their deadly animosity. Each of them was un- 
horsed and desperately wounded in the furious encounter; and as 
they lay bleeding and helpless on the ground, each continued to 
reproach the other in terms of the bitterest hatred for his blind- 
ness and folly. In the midst of their mutual revilings, a certain 
countryman, who chanced to pass that way, raised from the ground 
the fallen combatants, and having learnt the cause of their sense- 
less quarrel, made them examine the statue im every part, and left 
them with this homely counsel :—* Learn, henceforth, that the 
opinions of others, even where they are most strongly opposed to 
your own convictions, may be grounded at least on some appear- 
ance of truth; and before you engage in another contest, do both 
your adversary and yourself the justice to examine carefully both 
sides of the question.” 

What effect this prudent advice produced in those to whom it 
was addressed, the author of the story has omitted to mention; 
but it has seldom happened that other polemics have conde- 
scended to pay it the smallestattention. If the tree of knowledge 
has, according to the old and true complaint, through the per- 
verse ingenuity of those who cultivate it, brought forth deadly 
fruits; the tree of life has, by the same unhappy process, been 
made to produce little else beside apples of discord. Most of the 
contentions which now divide and agitate the Christian world, 
have arisen out of trivial causes; and the heat and acrimony with 
which they are carried on is generally great in proportion to the 
uncertainty or insignificance of the matters disputed. For as 
Christians are commonly agreed on the fundamental articles of 
their religion, and as there is small room for disputation concern- 
ing those things which are clearly revealed, the debatable ground is, 
for the most part, confined to points of lesser moment, in which 
the obscurity or imperfection of the revelation leaves ample scope 
for diversity of interpretation and variety of conjecture. Where 
the language of Scripture is highly figurative or obscure; where 
the matters of which it treats are things of which it is not possible 
for the human intellect to form clear and accurate conceptions; or 
where it is equivocal, admitting, with equal probability, different 
senses—the systematic theologian and the confident polemic, 
whichever side they chance to take, readily persuade themselves 
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that their interpretation is the only true one, and that to deny or 
question it, is to deny or question the divine authority of Scrip- 
ture. ‘Thus, whilst they impute the worst possible motives to 
those who impugn their arguments, and whilst they misrepresent 
and revile them as infidels, or, at the best, as heretics, who design 
to overthrow the grounds of faith and obedience, they disguise 
from themselves their own want of moderation and candour, un- 
der the specious cloak of an ardent zeal for the honour of religion, 


and think that the bitter workings of their own inordinate self-love 


spring from the purest sources of Christian charity. In this way 
the cause of true religion sustains a two-fold injury; for hence, on 
the one hand, the enemies of Christianity take occasion to re- 
proach it with all those evils which have their origin, not in the 
principles inculcated by the Gospel, but in that pride and self- 
sufficiency of the human heart, to which that calumniated religion 
presents, in truth, the only effectual antidote; and, on the other 
hand, the attention of Christians is not merely withdrawn from 
things of the highest moment to unprofitable logomachies and 
doubtful disputations, but as these are contended for with greater 
vehemence and clamour than the fundamental verities of the 
Gospel, they soon come to be regarded as the surest tests of reli- 
gious soundness and sincerity, and are maintained with such in- 
temperate earnestness, that equity, and candour, and even truth 
itself, are sacrificed on the detested altars of party spirit and pur- 
blind zeal. When that which is miscalled God’s truth is nothing 
better than man’s opinion, no wonder that the dispute, as it grows 
warm, is maintained at the expense of Christian charity. 

Of the justice of these remarks, we have lately had a striking 
instance, in the manner in which that revived controversy has been 
conducted respecting the sabbatical nature of the Lord’s day. 
He was a wise man and a pious, who left it to be recorded on 
his tomb that he was the author of this pithy sentence—* Dispu- 
tandi pruritus Ecclesiarum scabies.” _ If it were possible that any 
question in theology could ever be discussed with perfect calm- 
ness, it might have been expected in this; for the inquiry is in 
itself but of secondary importance, and all that is of real moment 
in it is admitted on both sides, That the observance of the. 
Lord’s day, as a day set apart for the purposes of public worship 
and instruction, and in perpetual commemoration of His resur- 
rection, is of apostolical antiquity; that this day has always been. 
kept holy, from the beginning, in every Christian Church; that 
the due observation of it is one of the main supports of the Chris- 
tian religion; and that its neglect is uniformly attended by an 
open deterioration of Christian morals, and a visible decay of 
Christian piety—these points are not only conceded, but earnestly 
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maintained by every one who has written on this subject. But 
when it is considered that different churches, in different ages and 
countries, have exhibited a remarkable variety in their mode of 
observing this day; that the most eminent divines have enter- 
tained different opimions concerning the grounds and reasons of 
its observance; and that in our own country, (to say nothing of 
our first reformers, and a host of other distinguished names which 
might easily be mentioned,) such men as Jeremy Taylor and 
Isaac Barrow, have expressly denied that the fourth command- 
ment of the decalogue, and the other sabbatical injunctions of the 
law and the prophets were in any respect binding upon. Chris- 
tians: considering these things, it might have been expected that 
those who maintain the opposite opinion would have learnt to 
express their own sentiments with modesty and diffidence ; or that, 
at the least, they would have forborne all railing accusations, and 
would not have presumed, as a late writer has done, (who, though 
he has in some respects deserved well of the cause of religion, is 
by almost infinite degrees their inferior,) to calumniate these lights 
of the Christian world, as men who have subverted the whole 
grounds of faith and obedience. 

In the sixteenth century the whole of the western church was 
agitated by contentions, no less vehement than subtle, concerning 
the mode of Christ’s presence in the holy Eucharist; and to this 
very hour we are suffering from the pernicious effects of this 
senseless quarrel. As to what that blessed sacrament is fo us; 
as to its supreme importance and necessity to the purposes of a 
holy life; as to the spiritual benefits imparted by it to the souls of 
those who receive it worthily; these are points on which there 
neither is, nor ever has been, any more dispute amongst men of 
sound and sincere piety, than respecting the importance and ne- 
cessity of a religious observance of the Lord’s Day; and these, 
we may confidently affirm, are all the points on which we can 
arrive at certain knowledge, or to which we can attend with any 
hope of practical improvement. As to what that sacrament 1s 
in ilse/f; as to the mode in which the spiritual graces annexed to 
it are imparted to the soul; how Christ is actually present, and 
that which he has called ‘* his body and his blood” is bestowed in 
the faithful communicant; these are points, on which it is ‘pro- 
bable, that mankind will never perfectly agree, and with respect 
to which it is certain that every attempt to define them strictly, 
and to impose our definitions on others as articles of faith, will 
tend only to keep alive unprofitable disputes, and to perpetuate 
scandalous dissensions. If the Roman Catholic, by a strong act 
of faith, persuades himself that Christ is corporeally present in 
that sacrament, under the appearances of bread and wine, the 
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substance of which is utterly annihilated; or if the Lutheran be- 
lieves that, though the substance of the holy elements remains 
unchanged, the body and. blood of Christ are, by his divine word 
and power, inseparably united to them, and present with them; 
they do well to hold their respective opinions: for though these 
opinions be erroneous, yet if they tend to increase men’s reverence 
- for the holy mysteries, they certainly cannot be damnable errors. 

But when the Roman Catholic, or the Lutheran, go beyond this, 
and proceed to anathematize one another, and especially those 
who possess a faith no less firm than their own in what they con- 
ceive to be the word of Christ, and look to Him, in that sacra- 
ment, for the impartation of all those spiritual benefits which he 
has annexed to the worthy communion of his body and blood, 
then, unquestionably, they do ill, and become the authors of a 
pernicious schism, and sever the bonds of Christian charity. And 
as to those who believe that the bread and wine, consecrated in 
the Eucharist to a holy use (and therefore no longer common 
bread and wine) are still unchanged in their nature; and that 
Christ is only spiritually present in that sacrament, and present 
only in the soul of the faithful communicant; they also are not 
lightly culpable when they presume to condemn their Christian 
brethren who hold that Christ is there corporeally present, either 
under the species of the sacred elements, or together with their 
substance. They do well, indeed, to assert the truth of their own 
opinion; but in their judging others they act uncharitably. Even 
with respect to those who think that the presence of Christ in the 
Eucharist is merely spiritual, it is notorious that many striking 
differences of opinion exist amongst them in their manner of ex- 
plaining this inexplicable mystery, For some maintain the doc- 
trine, which is clearly expressed in all the most ancient liturgies, 
that as the Spirit of Christ descends on the baptismal water, and 
thus sanctifies it to the mystical washing away of sin, so in this 
other sacrament, the spirit descends first, by prayer and invoca- 
tion, in the consecrated elements, and, thus making them to be the 
body and blood of the Redeemer, imparts, through them, to the 
soul of the sincere communicant, all the benefits which He pur- 
chased for us by the sacrifice of His death: and, on the other 
hand, (to speak of no farther distinctions,) it is conceived by 
others, that the Spirit is imparted directly by an act of faith to 
the soul, and that the elements of bread and wine serve merely as 
signs and symbols, by means of which faith is excited, and Christ 
crucified is visibly set before our eyes. ‘To what, we ask, can our 
endless disputations on such questions lead, except to the im- 
pairing of our mutual charity? 


“ Shall I not wish,” (they are the words of that most temperate and 
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judicious of all divines, the venerable Hooker,) ‘‘ that men would more 
give themselves to meditate in silence what we have by the sacrament, 
and less to dispute of the manner how?.... Seeing that, by opening the 
several opinions which have been held, they are grown, for aught | can 
sce, on all sides at length to a general agreement concerning that which 
alone is material, namely the real participation of Christ, and of life in 
Ilis body and blood, by means of that sacrament ; wherefore should the 
world still continue distracted and rent with so manifold contentions, 
when there remaineth now no controversy, saving only about the subject 
where Christ is? Yea, even in this point no side denieth, but that the 
soul of man is the receptacle of Christ's presence. ... . Sith we all agree, 
that by the sacrament Christ doth really and truly in us perform his 
promise, why do we vainly trouble ourselves with so fierce contentions, 
whether by consubstantiation, or else by transubstantiation, the saera- 
ment be first possessed with Christ, or no?” 


Thus also, with respect to the great article of justification, 
which is generally regarded as the chief of all the questions in dis- 
pute between the Roman Catholic and the Reformed Churches, 
may it be permitted without offence to say, that even this, when 
the arguments on both sides are fairly and candidly examined, will 
be found to be little better than a mere logomac hy? Since St. 
Paul has so expressly declared, that ‘* a man is justified by faith 
without the deeds of the law,” it may well seem strange, that the 
theologians of the Church of Rome should so strongly censure 
the reformed divines for upholding and vindicating this essential 
doctrine; as if, by so doing, they overthrew the ground of every 
other Christian virtue, and “abrogated the necessity of a holy life. 
But since St. James no less plainly affirms, that ‘* a man is justi- 
Jied by works, and not by faith only,” and St. Jobn declares, that, 
‘* he that doeth righteousness is righteous,” it is surely quite as 
strange, that so many Protestant polemics should condemn the. 
church of Rome for her stedfast assertion of this most necessaty 
truth; as if, by so doing, she taught men‘to place an unscriptural 
reliance on the inherent merit of their own performances, and 
thus rendered the merits and mediation of Jesus Christ of none 
effect. It cannot be denied, that the many foolish and unwar- 
rantable things which have been written by the host of vulgar 
disputants on both sides, during the course of this unseemly con- 
troversy, have afforded to those of each party but too specious 
excuses for their mutual recriminations. But a candid and equt- 
table consideration of the chief arguments advanced by the most 
distinguished writers on either side will show, that these unchris- 
tian censures, are as far removed from truth as they are from cha- 
rity; that, where they are not grounded on mere mistake, they 
are no better than palpable misrepresentation; and that more 
than half of the doughty polemics, who have exhibited themselves as 
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gladiators on this stage, have employed themselves in combating 
a man of straw, simply because they had failed to observe the 
equivocal sense of the word dixaiiy, ‘ to justify.” There are, 
according to Hooker, whom we delight to quote, three senses 
(and these are by no means all) in which the word “ righteous- 
ness” is taken in Scripture. “ There is a glorifying righteous- 
ness of men in the world to come, as there is a justifying and a 
sanctifying righteousness here. The righteousness with which we 
shall be clothed in the world to come is both perfect aud inhe- 
rent. ‘That whereby here we are justified is perfect, but not 
inherent. ‘That whereby we are sanctified, is inherent, but not 
perfect.” Of these last he afterwards says, ‘There be two kinds 
of Christian righteousness: the one without us, which we have 
by imputation; the other in us, which consisteth of faith, hope, 
and charity, and other christian virtues: And St. James doth 
prove, that Abraham had not only the one, because the thing be- 
heved was imputed to him for righteousness; but also the other, 
because he offered up his son. God giveth us both the one jus- 
tice and the other; the one by accepting us for righteous in 
Christ; the other by working Christian righteousness in us.” This 
plaim and obvious distinction is too often overlooked by those 
coarse partizans, whose zeal has much heat, but little light, and 
who, in this as in other instances, give way to the violence of reli- 
gious animosity, and feel the most intense satisfaction and self- 
complacency, when they think they can convict their,opponents of 
some unscriptural error, but look with no delight on their near 
approximation to the truth. ‘That no man is justified in the sight 
of God by the intrinsic merit of his own works, but by the mere 
grace of God, through faith in Jesus Christ, is a position which 
is, and always was, maintained by every sound member of the 
Catholic Church—by the divines of the Church of Rome, no 
Jess than by those who-haye belonged to the Reformed Churches. 
That all the Christian virtues, repentance, confidence, and love 
towards God, renewed holiness of life, and unreserved obedience 
to all His commands, are indispensably required to our salvation, 
isno less earnestly maintained by all the Reformed Churches 
than by the theologians of the Roman Catholic Church. On 
these essential points all are perfectly agreed; the rest are matters 
of doubtful disputation; and to meddle with them is, for the most 
part, but a vain agitation of foolish and unlearned questions, 
which serve only to gender strifes. 

The fierce contentions that arose about the commencement of 
the fifth century—contentions of which the pernicious effects still 
continue to be felt—concerning the inscrutable union of _ the 
divine and human natures in the person of Jesus Christ, are me- 
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morable examples of the lasting mischiefs which may spring from 
the pruriency of disputation, and of the unwarrantable presump- 
tion with whicly men have dared to pry into the secret things of 
God, and to define with metaphysical subtlety, and logical preci- 
sion, the most awful mysteries of His nature. ‘That Christ is 
truly God, and that He is truly man, has been the constant con- 
fession of the Catholic Church, from the very days of the Apos- 
tles tll now. Both these truths are plainly declared in Scripture, 
and in the most ancient symbols of the Christian faith. But 
respecting the mode, and the effect, of this union of the two 
natures in the person of the incarnate Word Scripture is alto- 
gether silent, and the earlier councils of the Church made no 
attempt to explain these points, which to every human understand- 
ing mustalways be incomprehensible. ‘To meddle with questions 
such as these—Whether the two natures in Christ are perfectly 
distinct? or whether there is in Him only one nature, but that 
twofold, and compounded of the divine and human natures inse- 
parably blunted and conjoined? what is this but endeavouring to 
be wise above what is written, and irreverently prying into mat- 
ters which God hath not revealed, and which we, consequently, 
are not concerned to know? Who will now affirm, that the 
truth of the Gospel is in any way concerned in the decision of 
that other kindred subtlety, which made it a question, whether the 
divine and human natures, after their perfect union in the person 
of Christ, were actuated by one will, or by two? since even the 
Monothelites, as the followers of Eutyches were called, uniformly 
maintained, that though each nature had its own separate will, 
the two wills were in perfect accordance, or rather, that the 
human will was so perfectly subservient to the divine, as to con- 
stitute, in fact, but one will, We may justly condemn the rash- 
ness of Nestorius, or Eutyches; but however strongly we may 
censure the opinions imputed to those heresiarchs, few sober- 
minded Christians in the present day will approve of the violence 
and temerity, which disgraced the councils of Ephesus and Chal- 
cedon, and rendered perpetual a breach, which might have been 
repaired at first by a little moderation and forbearance. ‘The dis- 
pute, when it is once fairly stated, turns out to be a mere logo- 
machy; and, surely, the unseemly contests to which these, and 
similar questions excogitated by men of subtle wits, have given 
birth, are not to be laid to the account of the Christian religion, 
but solely to the intemperance and learned folly of its professors. 
We can all perceive how grossly the heads of sects and parties 
have deceived themselves, in supposing that the unchristian vehe- 
mence with which they maintained their own opinions, and the 
unchristian methods by which they too often succeeded in pro- 
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curing their general reception, were justified by their zeal for the 
support of God’s truth; and every good mau must regret, that 
the unity of the Church was divided, and the bonds of charity 
broken asunder, in the vain pursuit of mere metaphysical dis- 
tunctions. 
Had the mischief rested here the evil might have been more 
tolerable. But so far was this profane humour of prying into 
things which the angels desire to look into carried, by the divines 
and schoolmen of a later age, that the most secret and awful mys- 
teries of the Gospel were made the familiar topics of theological 
inquiry, and the doctrine of the ‘Trinity in Unity, which the ear- 
lier Christians had received in its simplicity, without presuming 
to explain it, became involved in absurdities and contradictions 
as palpable as those which afterwards invested the doctrine. of 
transubstantiation. So that the divines of the Roman-Catholic 
Church, taking these doctrines as they received them from the 
schools, had more cause than is commonly supposed to place 
them both on the same footing. ‘This impertinent and irre- 
verent trifling, which offended the reason, and perplexed the 
understanding, led, by a necessary reaction, to the rejection of 
that scriptural truth which had been made to serve for the basis 
of this monstrous superstructure. Men of bold and inquisitive 
minds, when they began to examine into the grounds of the re- 
ceived opinions on the mysterious union and distinctions of the 
divine nature, rejected from their creed, with a just contempt, 
those articles which rested on no Scripture warrant, and were 
contrary to the infallible truth of their intuitive perceptions. 
But not content to rest here, and indiguant at the cheat which 
had been put on their understandings, they sometimes carried 
their scepticism to an unwarrantable length; and as they had 
been required, by an implicit faith in the decisions of the Church, 
to receive many things which were contrary to reason, they de- 
termined to revenge themselves by rejecting all regard to human 
authority in matters of faith, aud renouncing every mystery of the 
Christian religion. Hence, in part, arose the heresy of Sociuus. . 
- But this, though, perhaps, the chief, was not the only exciting 
cause of the doctrinal errors of this too celebrated heresiarch., It 
was towards the close of the fourth, or, rather, at the beginning 
of the fifth century, that Pelagius, a British monk, (as he is 
somewhat improperly called,) began to disclose his peculiar 
opinions respecting the doctrine of original sin. He was, as his 
greatest adversaries confessed, a man in whom the most distin- 
guished talents were united to the most exalted piety; and having, 
as he thought, observed that the generally received opinions can, 
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cerning the corruption of human nature, had a powerful tendency 
to make men careless in their lives, and remiss in their endeavours 
after that holiness and proficiency in virtue which the Gospel re- 
quires as the conditions of our salvation, he utterly denied that 
the power of choosing good and avoiding evil, with which God 
had originally endowed the human soul, was in any way impaired 
in consequence of Adam’s transgression, or by imputation of his 
sin to his posterity; he maintained that every man had in himself 
the same ability, given to him by God, of rendering a perfect 
obedience to all God’s commandments, as Adam had before he 
fell; and, consequently, (for this consequence was held to follow 
from his doctrine, though he himself strenuously and tmvariably 
disavowed it,) that the external grace of the word and sacraments, 
without the internal preventing or assisting grace of the Holy 
Spirit, was sufficient to instruct and guide men to the greatest 
heights of Christian perfection. ‘That, on these pomts, Pelagius 
greatly erred from the received doctrine of the Catholic Church, 
and that his opinions respecting the powers inherent in the human 
soul, and the necessity of divine grace, were hardly reconcilable 
to Scripture, it would show no small want of candour and 
modesty to deny; and it would be no less a want of candour and 
equity not to admit, that he himself umformly expressed his ab- 
horrence of the consequences, which, according to the view taken 
by his opponents, inevitably resulted from his tenets. ‘Thus in 
two of his exculpatory letters to Pope Innocent (as they are 
quoted by Augustine in Chapters 31 and 35 of his First Book 
* De Gratia Christ.”) he plainly and simply affirms “ that we 
have entire free-will to sin, or not to sin, which in all good works 
is always aided by divine assistance ;” and again, that “in a 
letter which he had written twelve years before, to Paulinus, he 
had asserted in three hundred places, the necessity of divine 
grace and aid, and that we can do no good thing whatever without 
God.” In other passages, quoted by Augustine in the same 
work, he says, “ God assists us by teaching and his revelation, 
when he opens the eyes of our heart; when he shows us the cer- 
tainty of things future, that we may not be occupied with things 
present; when he discovers to us the snares of the devil; when he 
enlightens us with the manifold and unspeakable gifts of heaven! 

grace.” He thus illustrates his opinions respecting free-will: 
“The faculty of speech ts of God; but whether we will use it 
well or all is in our own power. ‘That we have the ability to do, or 
speak, or think any thing good, is of Him who gave us this ability, 
and who aids it; but to act, or speak, or think well, is placed in 
our own power, because we are able to turn all these faculties to 
an ill use. But though we have in ourselves, generally implanted 
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by the Creator in man’s nature, a freedom of will, thus strong and 
powerful to keep us from sinning, yet God protects us also, of 
his inestimable bounty, by the daily assistance of his grace.” 
These explanations, however, were by no means satisfactory to 
his opponents, who still maintained that the opinions of Pelagius 
were unscriptural, and derogatory from the grace of Christ; that 
all his acknowledgements of the necessity of divine assistance to 
enable us to think or to do any thing that is good, were merely 
specious delusions, whilst he limited the grace of God (as in fact 
he did,) to the external revelations of his will, and denied that 
mankind were rendered obnoxious either to sin, or death, through 
the disobedience of their first parents. 

With whatever success Augustine exposed these pernicious 
opinions, (and it must be admitted that he completely succeeded 
in detecting their unscriptural character,) it is to be lamented, 
that, in the ardour of the controversy, he himself should have 
maintained opinions almost equally at variance with the -truth of 
Scripture. Such, however, was the great and deserved authority 
of his name, that his pecuhar notions concerning the total cor- 
ruption of human nature, and the penal consequences of that cor- 
ruption, together with the doctrines of predestination and election, 
and other collateral tenets, continued for many ages to be the 
received tenets of the western Church; till at length, towards the 
period of the Reformation, the opinions of Pelagius, or, rather, 
of Cassian, which had obtained the name of Semi-pelagianism, 
began to acquire the ascendancy. It must always be borne in 
mind that the original error of Pelagius consisted in his totally 
denying the corruption of human nature, and, consequently, the 
necessity of any inward assistance of divine grace to enable men 
to think or do any thing really good. Jerome, therefore, in his 
dispute with the Pelagian, whom he calls Critobulus, admits, in 
the person of Atticus, who sustains the part of the orthodox 
believer, “ that he, who acknowledges that whatsoever em thin 
we do is done by the help of God, ceases to be a Pelagian; 
and Augustine himself, in his Book “ De Gratia Christi,” c. 47, 
not only says of Pelagius, “ If he shall acknowledge that both 
the will and the deed are so assisted by divine grace, that without 
it we can neither will nor do any thing good, there will remain no 
further dispute between us concerning this matter ;” but he inva- 
riably confesses that it is left in the power of our own free-will to 
reject this grace, or to profit by it. ‘That the Church of Rome, 
or any considerable portion of the divines of her communion, 
could at any time be rightly charged with adopting the heretical 
tenets of Pelagius, will, therefore, hardly be affirmed by any 
candid and judicious inquirer; but from the charge of ascribing 
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such an extravagant value to human performances, as to repre- 
sent the good works of holy men as far exceeding the strict ac- 
ee of the divine ide: and not only sufficing, under the 
iospel covenant, to their own salvation, but constituting an imex- 
haustible treasury, available to the salvation of others who fall 
short of the appointed standard; and, consequently, from leading 
her ignorant followers to place a greater reliance on the merits of 
these saints than on the all-sufficient merits of the only Saviour ; 
from this charge she cannot be defended. When this gross cor- 
ruption of Scripture doctrine was at its height, and when the 
tenets of Cassian were spreading themselves through the Latin 
Church, then it was that Calvin arose, and completed that system 
of theology of which Augustine had laid the foundations: He 
viewed the image only on the brazen side. The world, and its 
inhabitants, presented to his mind but one gloomy and. terrific 
scene of sin and misery. The earth exhibited in all its: features 
an awful monument of the Divine wrath; and man, whom we are | 
apt to regard as its most favoured inhabitant, the peculiar object 
of his Maker's love, was a mere mass of corruption and deformity, 
labouring under the unmitigated effects of the primeval curse, — 
and not only deserving the wrath of God, but actually destined, 
by His just and irreversible decree, to undergo the sentence of 
eternal damnation. ‘There is no principle in Scripture more | 
clearly revealed than this, that the benefits derived to mankind 
through the righteousness and obedience of Jesus Christ, are; to 
say the least, co-extensive with the damage sustained through the 
sin and disobedience of Adam—or to state it in the words of St. 
Paul, that “ as by the effence of one, judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation, even so by the righteousness of one the free gift came 
upon all men unto justification o of Life ;”—and, consequently, that 
no human being shall be damned, simply on account of origitial 
sin, or through imputation of Adam’s transgression. Pelagius' : 
denied that there was any such thing as original sin. Augustine — 
affirmed that it was inherent in the nature of every man; that 
none could be exempt from its penal consequences, except those 
who were regenerated by baptism in Christ; and, therefore, that: 
infants dying unbaptised, though free from actual sin, would | 
sutler “ mifissimam condemnationem,” a very lenient sentence of 
damnation. So gentle, indeed, did he suppose their punishment 
would be, that he would not venture to assert that it would have 
been better for them not to have been born. Calvin had no such’ 
doubts or misgivings on the side of mercy. He maintained, un- 
flinchingly, that God had created the great mass of mankind for 
no other end or purpose than that He might glorify Himself in 
their everlasting damnation; that the fall of Adam was ore- 
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ordained by God, and that by his fall he drew all bis posterity to 


eternal destruction; and he rejected with scorn that» doctrine 
which has been uniformly acknowledged by the Catholic Church, 


and is unequivocally asserted by our own, that all who are. re- 
ceived by baptism into the Church of Christ are, thereby, made 
the children of God's adoption and grace, and are brought into a 
‘state of salvation, All Christian writers before Augustine, and 
all who engaged in the Pelagian controversy beside Augustine, 
maintained, with one consent, the doctrine of the Apostles, 
(Rom. viii. 29; 1 Pet. i. 2,) that God’s predestination and elec- 
tion were the consequence of his fore-knowledge; but it seemed 
good to Calvin to reverse this order, and to represent the Divine 


prescience as a consequence of his predestination. It had always - 


been held, and the Apostles have expressly asserted it, that God 
would have all men to be saved, that he desires not the death of 
a sinner, and, consequently, that Christ died for all—not for. the 


elect only, but for the sins of the whole world; but it pleased - 


Calvin to maintain that Christ did not die for all men; that nei- 
ther all men, nor all Christians, are enabled, through his merits, 
to attain salvation; but that God has from all eternity, by an ir- 
respective and irreversible decree, elected a very small number of 
mankind, whom, by his irresistible grace, he brings to everlasting 
life; and that, by an arbitrary and irrespective decree of reproba- 
tion, he passes over the rest of mankind, and condemns them, 
without the possibility of escape, to everlasting punishment. 

Of this frightful system, so irreconcilable to the Divine attri- 
butes of love and mercy, so shocking to those intuitive percep- 
tions of right and wrong, with which the Creator has endowed 
us, and so utterly repugnant to the general tenor and most explicit 
declarations of Scripture, it may safely be affirmed, that no ima- 
ginable revelation could possibly have established the truth in 


any mind, of which the rational powers were unwarped by preju- | 


dice ; because it is not possible for us to be so fully assured of 
the truth of any revelation, as we are of the truth of our intuitive: 
perceptions. It might, therefore, have been hoped, that men 
would not have constructed such a system as this, still more, that 
they would not have dignified it with the exclusive title of “ the 
Gospel,” (as if such a message were a message of glad lidings'to 
mankind,) unless the words of Scripture, on all these subjects, 
had been so express and unequivocal, that they could, by no fair 
interpretation, admit of a more tolerable construction. That so. 
many persons of unquestionable piety, and of great learning, 
have actually admitted the truth of the Calvinistic system, in all 
its horrible atrocity, and found means to reconcile it both to, the 


moral sense and to the Scripture revelations of the Divine good-. 
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ness, is one of the most surprising phenomena in the history of 
the human mind. 

To escape both from the metaphysical subtleties and irrational 
contradictions which the schoolmen had introduced into the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, and from the revolting atrocities of Cal- 
vinistic theology, Socinus resolved, by one bold stroke, to clear 
religion of all its mysteries, and to admit nothing, as an article of 
faith, except what he was able fully and clearly to comprehend, 
The authority of the Catholic Church, the concurrent testimony 
of all the Christian Fathers, though traced upwards with the 
utmost certainty to the very days of the Apostles, were rejected 
by him, as utterly beneath consideration; and his own reason, or 
persuasion, in all matters of belief, was made the sole and sufhi- 
cient standard of truth and error. ‘The inconvenience and imade- 
quacy of this new rule of faith he soon expeiienced in his dispute 
with Francken, concerning the honour which is due to Christ, 2. e. 
Whether Christ, though in the highest sense of the word he is not 
truly God, (in which they both agreed,) ought or ought not to be 
worshipped with religious adoration? Of this question the af- 
firmative was maintained by Socinus, the negative by Francken, 
who, on the principle on which they went, that the dispute was 
to be settled, not by the evidence of Scripture, but by reason 
only, had decidedly the advantage im the argument. For when 
Socinus, who had urged some passages of Scripture to prove that 
religious worship was due to Christ, was asked by Francken, by 
what decisive rule he could establish the truth of his interpreta- 
tion against those who explaimed the texts in the sense of civil 
honour and worship, he had no better answer to make than this— 
‘* Tam just as certain of the truth of my opinion as that I hold 
this hat in my hands ;"—and he had no reply at all to the retort of 
Francken—* This certainty of yours can be no certain rule of 
truth to me or to others; for another man, perhaps, will say, that 
he has the highest possible degree of conviction and assurance 
from Scripture, that the contrary to your opinion is true, &c.”* 


* The “ Disputatio inter Faustum Socinum et Christianum Francken de honore Christi,” 
opens in this manner:—*‘' Fran. Non pugnabo tecum sacre Scripture testimoniis que 
detorqueri possunt, atque adeo ab omnibus nunc, etiam absurdissimis sectariis, 
detorquentur ad victoriam; sed agam ratione, si placet. Soc. Placct. Fran. 
Itaque sic arguiwentor; quanta est distantia inter creatorem et creaturaw, tanta esse 
debet ditlerentia inter honorem qui creatori exhibetur, et qui creature tribuitur.  At- 
qui inter creatorem et creaturam maxima est distantia, sive naturam et essentiam 
spectes, sive dignitatem et excellentiam. Ergo et maxima debet esse diflerentia inter 
honorem Dei, et creature. At honor qui precipue debetur Deo est religiosa adoratio. 
Ergo hee non est tribaenda creature: ergo neque Christo, quem tu puram esse crea- 
turam fateris....Nec causam tuam sublevat, quod sacre Littere Christum adorari 
jubent. Nam et ego multa contra te afferre possum sacra testimonia, quibus et solus 
natura Deus adorari jubctur, et hunc honorem nulli creature tribuendum esse significa- 
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It is evident, indeed, that on the Socinian principle there may be 
as many different rules of faith as there are men in the world; or, 
at least, that instead of there being, as St. Paul says, but “one 
faith,” the rule of faith must be perpetually varying with the end- 
less varieties of the human mind; and that, as nothing is to be 
believed but what every man is able clearly to comprehend, no- 
thing should be enjoined as an article of faith, unless it is capable 
of being fully understood by the lowest range of human intellect. 
There were, however, many things in the theological system of 
this founder of the Rational School, which we shall take leave to 
think are quite as far above the reach of human reason as the 
doctrines of the Trinity, or of the Incarnation and Atonement. 
The heresy of which Socinus was the founder, or, rather, which 
he reduced to a consistent system, was in fact (as there is nothing 
new under the sun) little else than a revival and union of the an- 
cient and exploded heresies of Photinus and Pelagius. For, with 
respect to the person of Christ, he and his earlier followers 
maintained, that He was a mere man, begotten, indeed, by an 
especial emanation of the Holy Spirit, but having no existence 
before his birth of the Virgin Mary; that as the reward of His 
holy life, and of His obedience to death, He was raised by the 
power of God from the dead, and exalted at his own right hand 
to the highest majesty, and glory, and power in heaven, where he 
continually acts as our High- priest, and Mediator, and Advocate, 
and is continually occupied in making atonement for the sins of 
men, and in directing all things for the good of his Church. In 
consequence of this supreme power and authority, which are 
ares Him by the Father, Socinus constantly asserts, and the 

acovian Catechism repeatedly and expressly inculcates, that 
“ the very same Divine honours are ‘due to Him which are due 
to God;” and that “ since those only are Christians, who worship 
Jesus with Divine honour, and do not hesitate to invoke his 
hame, it is plain, that those who refuse to do this are, so far forth, 
not Christians, though in other respects they profess the name of 


tur. Soc. Ad illa omnia testimonia ego respondere possum. Fran, Et ego ad 
omnes tuos locos Christi adorationem urgentes probabilem potero responsionem afferre. 
Quis igitur nobis prebebit regulam ad quam moderemur hance diversitatem? Soe, 
Ita Sucra Scriptura recté intellecta, nobis erit regula, Fran, Regula debet esse 
recta et certa, Scriptura autem quatenus ab hoc vel illo homine recté intellecta affirma- 
tur, non est recta et certa regula: quoniam dilatatur, coarctatur, et pro varietate in- 
geniorum in varios seusus distrahitur. Soc. De veritate mew sententiw aded sum 
certas, quam certd scio me istum pileum manibus tenere. Fran. Tua ista certi- 
tudo non potest mibi et aliis certa esse veritatis regula. nam reperietur alius quispiam, 
qui dicat sententiam tue contrariam ex Sacris Litteris sibi esse persuasissimam atque 
certissimam, &c.”—Opp. Fausti Socini, vol. i. pp. 767,768; Bibliothec. Fratt. Polon. 
tom. vi. Irenopoli. 
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Christ, and pretend that they adhere to his doctrine.”* The 
same Catechism applies to Christ that declaration of the A postle’s, 
which later Unitarians have so vainly attempted to explain away, 
that He “is over all God blessed for ever;’ and affirms that 
“ God Himself communicated to Him His own divine and 
heavenly majesty, and, so far forth, made Him one and the same 
with Himself.” 

With respect to the state of man, Socinus viewed the image 
only on the golden side. All was beauty and perfection. He 
maintained that the posterity of Adam had sustained no loss 
through his transgression, which, according to Calvin, had not 
only brought death into the world, and destroyed all our moral 
faculties, but had rendered every man that is born of Adam actually 
liable to everlasting damnation. Socinus, on the contrary, asserted 
that man was now as perfect, and exhibited as complete an image 
of the Divine holiness as when he first came forth from the hands 
of his Creator; and that though he was, indeed, lable to sim and 
error, as Adam himself unquestionably was, yet if he diligently 
exercised that power of self-control with which he was endued, 
and resisted the temptations which assailed him, and raised him- 
self above the world, and subdued the irregular propensities of 
his animal nature, and followed the example of Jesus Christ, and 
lived in conformity to the revealed will of God—all which he had 
power to do—he would render himself worthy of eternal life, and 
needed no atonement for his sins to reconcile him to God. 

It is hard to say, whether greater violence were offered to the 
plain language of Scripture by Socinus and his followers, in their 
attempts to explain away those texts which assert the proper 
Godhead of Jesus Christ, and unequivocally represent Him as 
the Creator of all things, or in their desperate endeavours to get 
rid of the doctrine of the Atonement. It might have been 
thought, that the evangelist St. Johu had too plainly declared the 
eternity and divinity of the Word, that “ all things were made by 
Him, and that without Him was not any thing made,” and that 


* “Quandoguidem ili demum Christiani sunt, qui Jesum divina ratione colunt, 
ejusque nomen invocare non dubitant....facile intelligitur eos qui id facere nolunt, 
Christianos hactenus non esse, quamvis alioqui Christi nomen profiteantuar, et doctrine 
illius se adliwrere dicant.”—Catech. Racov. Irenopoli. 1659. Thus also Socinus, “ Ut 
Christam divino cultu afficiamus vult Deus, Joh. v. 23, Psal. xlv. 22, 6, 
Philip, ii, 10, ejus generis inquam culta cujus is est quem ipsi Deo exhibere debemus,” 
Christ. Rel. Instit. vol. i, p. 655. His persecution of F. Davidis is well known; and 
in his reply to the Polish Jesuit, Vajek, who had accused Socinus and his adherents of 
procuring the condemnation of Davidis, he says, “ Si damnandi verbuin eo sensa pro- 
tulit, ut significet tgntym, quod illum hiereticuw esse (nostri) judicaverint, verissimam 
dicit, immo plusquam haereticum judicaverunt. Nam talem hominem indignum 
Christiano nomine esse dixerunt, quippe qui Christo invocationis cultum prorsus 
detrahendo.. ..simul reipsa negaret cum esse Christum,”—vol. ii. p. 5358. 
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this Divine Word became incarnate, and appeared on earth as 
Jesus Christ—it might have been thought, that these things were 
announced in language too strong and perspicuous for any 
human ingenuity or perverseness to attempt to call them in ques- 
tion; and this must, at all events, be acknowledged, that if it had 
been the real design of the evangelist to affirm, that the Word ex- 
isted from all eternity, and was God, and was the Maker of the 
universe, he could not possibly have found words to express these 
truths more unequivocally than they are expressed in the language 
which he has actually employed. But Socinus, who could not 
comprehend (as what human reason can comprehend?) the awful 
and mysterious verities here announced, resolved at once to reject 
them from his creed, and then set his wits to work to discover 
some figurative sense, which might possibly be applied to the 
words of the evangelist; and having, fortunately, as he thought, 
observed, that St. Mark also commences his Gospel with the 
word aexy, “the beginning of the Gospel of Jesus Christ,” he 
forthwith maintained, that the beginning, of which St. John 
speaks, means nothing else than the beginning of the Gospel— 
that, when it is said, ‘ ia the beginning the Word was with God,” 
the meaning is, that, when Christ entered on His ministry, though 
the world knew Him not, He was known in His true cha- 
racter to God—and that, when it is said, “ the Word was God,” 
this title is not intended to denote the Divine essence, but is given 
to Jesus Christ, (whom he acknowledges to be the Word,) on ac- 
count of the infinite benefits of which He is the author, to man- 
kind; and more especially with respect to that supreme dominion 
to which He was afterwards exalted by God, when He made Him 
head over all things, and appointed Him to be the Judge of the 
living and the dead. ‘The work of creation, which is expressly 
and literally ascribed to Him, was, therefore, of necessity, to be 
interpreted of that new creation, that moral renovation, of which 
Christ is the chief author. Accordingly, when he comes to ex- 
plain the 10th verse, ‘‘ He was in the world, and the world was 
made by Him, and the world knew Him not,” he begins with ad- 
mitting that the interpretation, which he is about to give of this 
plain passage, had never been thought of by any mortal before— 
“Quid autem hoc loco sibi velit Johannes a nemine (quod sciam) 
adhuc recte expositum fuit’—and then he exhibits, at great 
length, the grounds and reasons of his own novel interpretation, 
in a commentary, of which the gross absurdities and monstrous 
paralogisms can hardly find a parallel in the whole circuit of 
heretical theology. ‘The words in the next verse, eis ta idia Ade, 
present him, if possible, with a still greater difficulty; for whilst 
he interprets them rightly, “ Venit Jesus Christus ad suos Is- 
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raclitas,” he says, the Israelites were “Ais own,” because God 
sent Him to them.* The true seuse of these important words 
we shall have occasion to explain presently. 

Then, as to the atonement made by Christ for the sins of the 
world, there is no point in which the opinions of this heresiarch 
are more directly at variance with the uniform language of Senp- 
ture, than when he attempts to prove that the death of Christ 
was not properly an expiatory sacrifice and propitiation for the 
sinsof mankind. He flatly denies that the Divine justice required 
any atonement, or that any was actually made, either by the blood 
of the victims under the old covenaut, or by the blood of Christ 
in the new, as that Lamb of God, who alone takes away the sins 
of the world. Ele has laboured to establish the truth of these 
most false positions in all his theological writings, but more par- 
ticularly in the four books “ De Jesu Christo Servatore,” which 
he wrote in answer to the arguments of Jacques Covet, a French 
Calvinist. He had, however, too slight an acquaintance with 
Hebrew literature to enable him thoroughly to imvestigate the 
vature and design of the Levitical sacrifices; and it 1s impossible 
for any dispassionate person to read a single page of this elaborate 
treatise, without discovering that the object of Socinus was not so 
much to find out what the typical sacrilices of the Jewish law 
were really mtended to denote, as to invent some plausible argu- 
ments by means of which the plainest declarations of Scripture 
might be wrested from their literal import, and accommodated to 
an apparent conformity with his own preconceived opimons. 
The notion of vicarious punishment, by which the guilt of the 
offender was removed from himself, aud transferred to the head 
of the piacular victim, is so interwoven with all the sin-offerings 
of the Levitical law, and 1s so clearly exhibited im all the rites 
with which those expiatory sacrifices were accompanied; the 
Divine intimation (in Levit. 17.) “ 1 have given the blood to you 
upon the altar to make an atonement for your souls; for tt as the 
blood that maketh an atonement for the soul;” the significant 
actions and the solemn deprecations which were used in these 
oblations, wherein the offerers pronounced this prayer over the 
victim, “ 1 beseech thee, O Lord, I have sinned, I have trespassed, 
l have rebelled, &c. but now | repent, and let THIs be my expia- 
tion;” the concurrent testimony of all the learned Jews to the 
truth of that opinion, which is so plainly expressed by R. Moses 
Ben Nachman, (ad Lev. 1,) “ It was but just that the sinuer’s 
blood should be shed—but the Creator, of his mercy, accepted 
this victim from him, as his substitute and ransom, that the blood 
of the animal might be shed instead of his blood, i.e. that the life 

* “ Explicatio prime partis primi capitis Johannis.”—- Opp. vol. i. pp. 77—82. 
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of the animal might be given for his life;”* the declaration of the 
inspired writers ‘of the New Testament, that Jesus Christ gave 
himself for us, died for us, and bore our sins in his own body on 
the cross; that he is the propitiation for our sins, that he gave 
himself a ransom for us all, that in his blood we have redemption 
and are cleansed from all sin—these things are all so full, and clear, 
and incontrovertible, that if Socinus and his followers really 
brought themselves to believe that that was the true sense m 
which they interpreted, or rather explained away those passages 
of Scripture which speak of the vicarious expiatory sacrifices of 
the Jewish law, and of the great atonement made for all mankind, 

by the voluntary sacrifice and blood-shedding of Jesus Christ, we 
may defy the whole world to produce so striking an example of 
the power of prejudice, or the love of novelty, to close men ’s eyes 
against the strongest light, and to drive them blindly on in pur- 
suit of error. It is little worth inquiry whether Socinus was led 
into these enormities chiefly by his determination to escape from 
the horrors of Calvinism by running as far as possible into the 
opposite extreme, or, rather, by his desire to clear religion of all 
its mysteries, and to admit no article into his creed except what 
his reason could fully comprehend. Great as were the errors of 
this founder of Unitarianism, it is too notorious that the same 
principles have carried his followers, especially here in England, 

into still more fatal aberrations from the truth. ‘There ts, in fact, 
no truth of Scripture, none at least of fundamental importance, 
which these sectaries have not denied, if we except the article of 
the Divine Unity, and that which relates to the resurrection of 
the dead, both of which they have grossly corrupted and depraved. 

They have denied that man is a corr upt and fallen creature, they 
have asserted that he is self-sufficient to work out his own salva- 
tion; they have not only denied the godhead of Jesus Christ, but 
they ‘have also rejected, against the faith of all the manuscripts 
and versions of the New ‘Testament, the history of his miraculous 
conception, and they maintain that he was a mere man, born ac- 
cording to ordinary course of human generation, and consequently 
subject, as other men are, to error and to sin; they have not only 
mutilated the Scriptures by rejecting many important parts of its 
divinely inspired records, but even those parts which they receive 
they have robbed of all authority, as a rule of faith, by denying 
their inspiration; and lastly, by way of getting: rid of that illus- 
tration—an imperfect one, it is true, but still it has been used 
as an illustration—of the union of the divine and human natures 


* See Outram, De Sacrificiis, Diss. 1, c. 22, where the reader will find other testi- 
monies equally clear of RR. Bechai, Isaac Ben Arama, Abarbinel, Solomon Jarchi, 
and Aben Ezta. 
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in the person of Jesus Christ, which has been drawn from the 
union of the soul and body in every individual, they have denied 
the spiritual nature of the human soul, and assert that it has no 
existence independent of the body, and apart from it. A system 
so cold, so cheerless, and so desolate, which engages none of our 
best affections in the service of religion, and almost robs us of 
our hopes of immortality, seems little calculated to acquire a 
general reception; and we believe, in fact, that it makes but few 
converts, except amongst those whose half-intidel opinions have 
kept them in ignorance of the Scriptures, or those who are won 
over from the ranks of supralapsarian Calvinism. 

A new modification of the Unitarian tenets has gained consi- 
derable ground amongst our ‘Transatlantic brethren, under the 
auspices of Dr. Channing. We are not much surprised at his 
success; his eloquence and earnestness must needs make a deep 
impression on his hearers; and the strong light in which he places 
a few of the most prominent doctrines of the Gospel, has no 
slight tendency to invest his discourses with an appearance of 
truth, and to palliate his grossest misrepresentations of the Chris- 
tian faith. “ Dr. Channing,” as Mr. Miller justly remarks, 
* cannot be right, unless Scripture is wrong ;” but, notwithstand- 
his defective and erroneous views of the scheme of our redemp- 
tion, we should do him no small imjustice were we to class him 
with Priestley, and Lindsay, and Belsham, and the other Socinian 
writers of the English school. ‘The chilling doctrines of the ma- 
terialism of the soul, of the mechanical necessity of human 
actions, and of the suspension of consciousness for ages after 
death; the philosophical notions, as they have been most falsely 
called, respecting the nature and efficacy of prayer, and of the 
divine influence of the Holy Spirit on the minds of believers, are 
all reyected by Dr. Channing with the utmost abhorrence; and he 
severely censures these English Unitarians for their culpable con- 
cessions to the mnovating and infidel spirit of their age, in endea- 
vouring to render Christianity more credible, by rejecting from it 


fe 


. the supernatural as much as possible, and representing the Su- 
f preme Being as taking no immediate concern in the administra- 
boa tion of the universe. It is really no easy matter to assign to Dr. 
Ta t Channing his proper place. ‘ | belong, indeed,” he says, ‘ to 
| oa that class of Christians who are distinguished by believing that 
: ao there is one God, even the Father, and that Jesus Christ is not 
i this one God, but his dependent and obedient son. But my ac- 
| cordance with these is far from being universal, nor have I any 
. Vee , desire to extend it. What other men believe is to me of little 
7 a moment.”* He everywhere asserts that the unity of the God- 
a * Sermon on the Installation of the Rev. Mellish Irving Motte. 
| 
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head consists in strict unity of person; and this he does because 
he chooses to maintain, that the Trinitarians, whether they will or 
no, must, or at least ought, to use the word Person, with respect 
to God, in the very same sense in which it is applied to men; and 
then it becomes au easy task to represent the orthodox faith as a 
tissue of absurdities and irreconcilable contradictions. ‘The per- 
sonality of the Holy Spirit he everywhere denies; the agency of 
the Holy Spirit, as the source of inspiration in the Apostles and 
Evangelists, as well as of all personal holiness in man, he strenu- 
ously asserts. As to the person of Jesus Christ, what his real 
opinions are, his writings have not enabled us satisfactorily to 
ascertain. He speaks of Him, as the Son of God, in some pecu- 
liar and emphatic sense, and seems to consider him, though a 
created being, as far above all other creatures, either in heaven or 
in earth, both in dignity and power; but whether he maintains 
His pre-existence or not, we have not had the good fortune to 
discover. His atonement he wishes to deny. His sentiments on 
this subject are so remarkable, that, in fairness, we will present 
_ them to our readers in his own words. 

“‘ Under this head I have more than once used the word atonement in 
the sense in which ‘Trinitarians generally use it, and without doing so 
my object might not have been sufficiently clear to some of my readers. 
Lought to say, however, that I do not consider this sense as the true 
one, or as agreeing with the meaning which belongs to the term in the 
Scriptures; and I always lament the necessity of using a scriptural word 
in a manner which may countenance a misapprehension of its real im- 
port. The subject of atonement needs a much more extensive discussion 
than the limits of this sermon would allow. J have a strong impression 
that the prevalent views of it may easily be shown to be false, though the true 
views of it may not so easily be established. 1 believe, too, that time will 
prove that thinking men of opposite sects differ less on this point than is 
imagined. It will be observed that I have not undertaken to state the 
way or method by which Christ’s sufferings contribute to human salva= 
tion, . On this point there is a diversity of opinion. 1 have thought it 
sufficient to state the general principle on which Unitarian Christians 
agree. .They all believe that God’s love or mercy is ‘the beginning and 
the end’ of human salvation, and that this gives to Christ's sufferings and 
intercession their efficacy.”* 

His great objection to. the Trinitarian doctrine is, that it 
makes Christ the Supremie God, one Being, one Person with 
the Father, or else that it makes Him another God, to whom, 
ou account of His closer connection with us, all our reli- 
gious afiections are almost exclusively directed, to the manifest 
detriment of that supreme love and devotion, which are really. 


* Note attached to the Sermon on the Dedication of the Congregational Church at 
New York. 
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due to the Father only. All this is gross misrepresentation—so 
gross that we can hardly help saying it is wilful. We know not 
from what sources he has derived his notions of the Trinitarian 
doctrines—but this we know, that if there be any one point on 
which Trinitarians are unquestionably agreed, it is in their ac- 
knowledgment of the supremacy of the Father as God, It is the 
first article in our creed, “ 1 believe in one God, the Father 
Almighty ;” it is unequivocally asserted in Scripture, and is 
maintained by every writer of reputation, who has undertaken 
the defence of the Catholic Faith. ‘On this point it will be con- 
ceded by all sound Christians of every communion, that no 
authors can be named of higher authority than our own Bishops, 
Bull and Pearson; and we cannot help thinking, that if Dr. 
Channing had carefully studied the fourth section of the ‘“ De- 
fensio Fidei Nicene, entitled “ De Subordinatione Filii ad Pa- 
trem, ut ad Sui Originem et Principium,” and the dissertations 
of Pearson on the two first articles of the Apostles’ Creed, he 
would have abstained from many of the flippant censures which 
he has poured forth against the divinity of Jesus Christ, and 
might possibly have discovered, that though this doctrine, like 
every thing relating to the Divine Essence, 1s, indeed, incompre- 
hensible, it involves none of the contradictions with which he 
has presumed to charge it. We lay great stress on the concur- 
rent testimonies in favour of the Catholic doctrine, which these 
distinguished champions of the faith have adduced from all the 
Christian writers, who flourished from the days of the Apostles 
to the close of the 4th century. ‘The evidence of Scripture. is 
called in question. The meaning of its plainest passages is 
denied. Dr. Channing, like Socinus of old, is just as certain 
of the truth of his opinions, as he is certain that he wears a hat 
on his head. We are just as confident that his opinions are false 
and unscriptural. How is the question to be decided? Sup- 
pose two lawyers had a dispute concerning the meaning of some 
ancient statute. If the one could allege the uniform decisions of 
the courts, the dicta of all the judges, and the opinions of all 
sound lawyers from the very period when the statute was enacted 
on his side, and the other had nothing of this kind to produce, 
every sound and impartial judge would declare the opinion thus 
supported to be law, even though the opposite opinion might be 
maintained with twice the ingenuity, and with ten times the 
confidence. ‘The testimony of the earlier fathers and councils 
is just as decisive in controversies of faith, as the precedents of 
courts are in matters of law. 

But without referring to the judgment of fathers and councils, 
there are passages in Scripture, about the meaning of which 
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there is no dispute, from which the Godhead of Christ may be 
unanswerably demonstrated. The passages to which we allude 
are none other than those in which the most supreme pre-emi- 
nence and majesty are ascribed exclusively to God the Father. 
He is called by St. Paul, “ The King eternal, immortal, invi- 
sible.* The K ing of kings, and Lord of lords, who only hath 
immortality, dwelling in the light which no man can approach 
unto, where no man hath seen, nor can see.”+ The same great 
truth, that God, the Father, has never manifested Himself to 
human sense, is no less expressly asserted by our Lord Himself, 
and by his Evangelist St. John, in language which supplies us 
with the only key to this otherwise inexplicable difficulty. Itis 
of the Father, by name, that our Lord declares to the Jews, 
“ Ye have neither heard His voice at any time, nor seen His 
shape:”{—and again, ‘‘ Not that any man hath seen the Fa- 
ther.” The Evangelist, likewise, as plainly asserts, both in the 
beginning of his Gospel and in his first epistle, “ No man hath 
seen God (i. e. the Father) at any time.”|| Now these passages 
of the New Testament, in all of which ‘it is said in the plainest 
terms that God, the Father, has never, at any time, rendered 
himself visible to man, nor spoken to man, must, of necessity, be 
admitted to be true by all who will not accuse our Lord of false- 
hood, and flatly deny the inspiration of the Apostles and Evan- 
gelists. Let them be well considered—and then let us turn to the 
numberless passages in the Old Testament, in which it is just as 
lainly asserted, that God, even Jehovah, the Lord of Hosts 
Himself has both appeared and spoken to mankind. To our 
first parents in Paradise, to Abraham at Mamre, to Moses in 
the burning bush, and on the smouldering summit of Sinai, 
Jehovah appeared, and “ conversed face to face, us a man 
speaketh with his friend ;”¥ to Joshua, and to Job, to Isaiah and 
ekiel, and, perhaps, to all the Prophets, He appeared and 
spake—they both saw His shape, and heard His voice. These 
Scriptures likewise must, of necessity, be true. But how can 
they be reconciled with those other texts which expressly and 
unequivocally assert, that God has not, at any time, either 
spoken or appeared to men? There is no rule in biblical inter- 
pretation more fixed and certain, or of which the reason is more 
apparent than this; that one place of Scripture must not be so 
expounded as to make it repugnant to another; for the Holy 
Spirit of truth being, in fact, the author of all inspired scripture, 
(though different agents have been employed to convey Fis in- 


* 1 Tim. i. 17. + 1 Tim. vi. 16. ¢ Jom, v. 37. 
§ John, vi. 46. | John, i, 18, and 1 John, iv. 12. © Exod. xxxiii, 11. 
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structions to mankind,) it is impossible that there should be any 
real contradictions in God’s word, though it may sometimes 
happen that men may make them, in their unwise endeavours to 
explain what seem to be so. With respect to the apparent con- 
tradictions before us, we must look to the solution of them in the 
Scripture itself, and shall find it im that very passage we have 
just now quoted, (John, i. 18,) where the Evangelist, having dis- 
tinctly affirmed, that “no man hath seen God at any time,” 
immediately adds, “THE ONLY BEGOTTEN SON, WHO Is IN 
THE BOSOM OF THE Fatuer, He watn peEcLARED Hin.” 
The expression in the original, éxeivos e&yyyoero, has a more 
direct reference to the title of the Divine Logos, or Word, which 
is given by this Evangelist to the Son of God, than the term 
“ declared,’ which is used in our authorised translation, and the 
full emphasis of the word éxzivos 1s very inadequately expressed ; 
but from this passage we learn, that that Jehovah, who appeared 
and spoke to our first parents, and to all the Patriarchs and 
Prophets of the Old ‘Testament, who led the Israelites out of 
Egypt, who delivered the Law to Moses, whom Isaiah beheld 
seated on His throne, and surrounded by the host of Seraphim, 
was none other than the Son of God, the Word, who from all 
eternity was with God, and was God, and at length conde- 
scended to “empty Himself” of His Divinity, to lay aside 
“the form of God,” and to “take upon Him the form of a 
servant,” and to appear on earth as Jesus Christ, and to “suffer 
death upon the cross,” as a propitiation for the sins of the world. 
It is known to all who have the slightest acquaintance with the 
writings of the fathers, that the earlier Christians uniformly in- 
terpreted the declarations of Scripture on this subject in their 
plain and obvious sense—a fact the more remarkable, because 
of the strong propensity which most of them displayed to turn 
every thing else into metaphor and allegory—nevertheless, they 
constantly asserted that He, who, in the last dispensation appeared 
as Jesus Christ, had appeared, in times past, as the Lord of 
Hosts himself, the Creator of the world, the Holy One of Israel. 
‘Take, for example, for it is needless to multiply quotations on a 

oint so notorious, the following passage from the apostolical 
ocean “ Preparing man for a life of holiness, the Lord Him- 
self with his own voice spake the words of the Decalogue alike 
to all; these Commandments, therefore, continue with us ex- 
tended and enlarged, not abolished by His coming in the flesh.”* 


* Adv. Hwreses, iv. c. 31. We give this quotation as it is translated by the Rev. 
William James, in a nate to the third of his “ Four Sermons preached before the Uni- 
versity of Oxford, On the Benefit and Necessity of the Christian Sacraments, and the 
Perpetual Obligation of the Moral Law, particularly as binding us to keep the Chris- 
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We place this great truth, however, exclusively on the authority 
of God’s written word; and since it is certain from that word, 
that God the Father, who dwelleth in light unapproachable, has 
never rendered Himself visible to man, and not less certain, that 
the Lord, Jehovah, frequently appeared to holy men of old, we 
accept with humility and thankfulness the plain declaration of 
the Evangelist, that all these manifestations of the Deity were 
made in the person of the Eternal Son, whom, according to His 
own command, we honour, “ even as we honour the Father ;” 
whom we not only reverence and desire to imitate, as our great 
example, but whom we adore and worship as our Creator, our 
Lawgiver, and our Judge. We believe that the Supreme Father 
is not only inaccessible and invisible, that he has never imme- 
diately appeared or spoken to mankind, but, likewise, that He 
has never acted immediately on the matérial and visible universe. 
We are sure, therefore, that as He has spoken to us by His Son, 
so by His Son also He made the worlds—without whom nothing 
was called into existence of all that He created, whether of 
things in heaven or things in earth. We believe, and we are 
constrained to believe it, that, as the Son of God was the Jeho- 
vah of the Old Testament, so it was He whose voice shook the 
earth when he delivered the Law to Moses, and that it was His 
mighty hand and outstretched arm that rescued the Israelites 
from their Egyptian servitude, and led them through the wilder- 
ness, and placed them in the Land of Promise, as a people 
whom He had ordained, and made His own; though, when He 
became incarnate, and came to them in a human form, “ His own 
received Him not.” Were it possible, as we think it utterly 
impossible, on any other hypothesis, to show how those passages 
of the New ‘Testament, which affirm that God has never ap- 
peared to any man, can be reconciled with the many appearances 
which are recorded of Him in the Old; were there, as there is 
not, the smallest obscurity in the explicit assertion of the Evan- 
gelist, St. John, that all the manifestations of God to men have 
been made in the person of His only-begotten Son, we should 
still be obliged, by the unequivocal testimony of the same in- 
spired Apostle, to acknowledge, that Jesus Christ is Jehovah, 
the Lord God of Israel; for itis to Him that he directly applies 
the 6th chapter of Isaiah, and tells us that the Prophet wrote the 
description of that awful vision, and recorded that prophetic 


message, “ When he saw His glory, and spake of Him. 


tian Sabbath :” and we desire to take this opportunity of recommending to our readers 
a work no less distinguished by the beauty of its style, and the perspicuity of its ar- 
rangement, than by its exemplary candour, and sound tearning, and engaging piety, 
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Dr. Channing, in a lengthy note appended to his sermon on 
the “ Ordination of the Rev. Jared Sparks,” professes to exa- 
mine those passages of Scripture in which Jesus is called God, 
and to confute the Trinitarian interpretation of them. He has 
omitted, as might be expected, all notice of the texts we have 
been now considering, with innumerable others equally explicit 
and unanswerable. ‘The sum of all his arguments is simply this: 
that, though Jesus Christ is, or may be, sometimes called God, 
He is nowhere said to be the same person with the Father. He 
has endeavoured, as the followers of Socinus always do, to ex- 
plain away, by a different translation, those passages of Scripture 
(for instance, Rom. ix. 5. Heb. i. 6.) in which the title of God 
is given to the Son; and he has the confidence to affirm, that he 
has “ collected ad/ the passages in the New Testament in which 
Jesus is supposed to be called God; and the result is, that in 
two or three passages this title may be given him; but, zu ever 
case, it is given in connections and under circumstances, whic 
imply that it is not to be received in its highest and most literal 
sense.” Beside those passages, which we have already noticed, 
and which Dr, Channing has unaccountably omitted, we will 
mention a few others, that are left out of his collection; pas- 
sages in which this title is given to Christ in a sense in which it 
could not be ascribed, without blasphemy, to any created being. 
The first text that we will take shall be that of St. Paul, (Tit. nu. 
13,) which, as our authorised translation is somewhat faulty, we 
shall quote in the original Greek ; duevos waxaglay 
Xgioriu, “ Looking for the blessed hope, and glorious appearing of 
our great God and Saviour, Jesus Christ.” Now in this passage 
every scholar must admit, that Jesus Christ is called “ our great 
God;” but were the meaning of the original doubtful, did the 
words tod psyadou Osov xal cwryoos juwy, admit of any other con- 
struction than ‘ our great God and Saviour”—which we confi- 
dently say they do not—still it would be certain, that Christ is 
“ the great God” here spoken of, because it is His glorious ap- 
pearing which all Christians here are said to expect; but of God 
the Father, we are expressly told, that Him ‘no man hath seen, 
nor can see.” ‘The same Apostle hath these expressions (2 
Thess. i. 12,) Kara xagw tiv judy xuglov, 
7 wan according to the grace of our God and Lord, Jesus 
Christ.” St. Peter, also, in the very commencement of his 
Second Epistle has these words : *Ev 8ixasoodvy tov yudy 
cwrneos, Incov Xessrov, Through the righteousness of our God and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.” And St. Jude (v. 4.) Tav pdvov 8eondryy, 
Oioy xal xvguov judy agvounevos, “ Denying our only 
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Master, God, and Lord, Jesus Christ.” And, to mention no 


more texts, which would be an endless task, we would remind 
Dr. Channing’s readers, that St. Paul (Philipp. xi. 6, 7.) ex- 
pressly calls Jesus Christ God, in the very same terms which he 
employs to describe the propriety of His human nature ;—'O¢ év 
xy wv...éaurov éxévace, SodAov Who, 
being in the form of God...emptied Himself, and took upon Him 
the form of a servant.* The true interpretation of this passage 
we take to be, that Jesus Christ, the only-begotten Son of God, 
who formerly appeared (and we have proved this fact) as the 
God of Israel, the Jehovah of the Old Testament, divested Him- 
self of His divine glories, and appeared as a man among men, in 
a servile and mean condition, and “ humbled Himself even to the 
death upon the cross; but let the Unitarians interpret, or trans- 
late it, how they will, every man of plain sense, and unbiassed 
judgment, must perceive, that if, by the form of a servant, the 
Apostle meant to assert the truth of our Lord’s humanity, by 
the form of God he must have intended to assert the truth of his 
Godhead. If Dr. Channing, in the flippant way in which he 
attempts to expose the fallacy of the Trinitarian arguments 
chooses to ask us, How the eternal Son “ emptied Himself” of 
His Godhead, how the co-existing Word left the bosom of His 
Father, and “ was made flesh,” we answer, that we cannot tell; 
but that we believe it, because we find it plainly affirmed in the 
words of inspired truth; and that, on the same infallible warrant, 
we believe, that in ascribing divine worship to Jesus Christ, and 
honouring Him even as we honour the Father, we are so far 
from derogating from the Paternal Pre-eminence, that we are 
assured, with the Apostle, that, in “ confessing Jesus Christ to be 
Lord,” we promote “ the glory of God the Father.” 

What the Persons of the Godhead are, with respect to each 
other, we cannot know with any degree of clearness, because 
God has not seen fit to reveal it, and it is probable, that, with 
our present faculties, no possible revelation could enable us to 
comprehend it. We hold it, however, to be as clearly revealed 
as any truth whatever in God’s written word, that the Son of 
God, His eternal Word, who came on earth as Jesus Christ, is’ 
the Creator of the Universe, the Jehovah, God of Israel; but 
still, that the Father, as God, is supreme, being the root and 
fountain of the Godhead ; and that the Son, as such, is subordi-— 
nate to the Father, according to His own express acknowledg- 


* Compare what our Lord himself says of the Father (Jolin, v. 37,) obre slog airov 
iwgdnars, with these expressions of the Apostle applied to Christ. It ought, however, 
to be remembered, that, in this passage, the most eminent of the ancient commentators 
have supposed, that the word ysogph was equivalent to ciela., Their testimonies are 
collected by Suicer in voc. 
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ment, “ My Father is greater than I.’ ‘To inquire farther into 
this inscrutable subject is something worse than folly. We place 
our feet on this holy ground with fear and awe, and tremble at 
the temerity of those, who irreverently rush in where angels fear 
to tread, and who forget that, “ the secret things belong unto God, 
but the things that are revealed unto us and to our children.” But, 
though the secrets of the Divine Nature, considered with respect 
to itself, must ever remain inscrutable to every created intellect, 

yet what the Divine Persons are, with respect to us, is suffi- 
ciently revealed (if not to satisfy our curiosity) to influence and 
direct our practice, by informing our reason, animating our 
hopes, and engaging our affections in the pursuit of virtue: and 
no small injury is offered to the cause of religion by those, who, 
in robbing our Lord of His divine honour at once extenuate the 
love of God in sending His only-begotten Son into the world, 

and deprive us of that motive which the Apostles uniformly urge 
as the strongest of all motives to obedience. 

Dr. Channing, and the Socinians, make it their chief objection 
to the Catholic faith, that it tends to tarnish the lustre of our 
Heavenly lather’s love, by representing His justice as requiring 
a propitiation and atonement for our sins; and, consequently, 
that it transfers our supreme affections from Him to that com- 
passionate Redeemer who died to save us. We apprehend that 
this is wholly a mistake, or a misrepresentation ; for we are sure, 
that no well-instructed Christian ever reflects on the wonderful 
scheme of his redemption, without ascribing it altogether to the 
free grave, the infinite love of God, as its originating cause; and 
when we recollect with what impressive earnestness, with what 
affectionate importunity the sacred writers dwell on God’s unut- 
terable love in sending His Son to be a propitiation for our sins, 
it is painful to think, that any persons, who assume the name of 
Christians, should renounce all that other Christians hold most 
precious, and deny the Godhead, the Incarnation, and the Atone- 
ment of Jesus Christ. 

And what is left us? Let us not be unjust. Dr. Channing 
leaves us much of which our Socinians here would rob us ut- 
terly. Ele leaves us the whole volume of the Scriptures unim- 
paired and unimpeached. He acknowledges their inspiration, 
and vindicates their truth with no little eloquence and power of 
reasoning. He confesses that man is a sinful being; and, though 
he strenuously denies the personality of the Holy Spirit, to the 
Holy Spirit, considered as a divine aid imparted to our souls, he 
attributes all moral excellence in man. He has not expressly told 
us what his opinions really are with respect to the nature and ex- 
tent of Christ's mediation, and the precise influence of his death 
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on our forgiveness; but we rather incline to think that he is in the 
number of those who believe, as he says, “ that the Scriptures 
ascribe the remission of sins to Christ’s death with an emphasis 
so peculiar, that we ought to consider this event as having a 
special influence in removing punishment, as a condition or 
method of pardon, without which repentance would not avail us,— 
at least, to that extent which is now promised by the Gospel.” 
We know not, however, that he has ever mentioned Jesus Christ 
by His title of Saviour—a title which is given Him in the New 
‘Testament more than twenty times—and, if he has, we may 
judge of the novel and unscriptural sense in which it must be 
applied, from the following strange sentence in his review of the 
Life of Napoleon:—* By an instinct which is unerring, we call 
Washington, with grateful reverence, the Father of his country, 
but not its Saviour. A people which wants a Saviour, which 
does not possess an earnest and pledge of freedom in its own 
heart, is not yet ready to be free.” ‘The whole of Dr. Chan- 
ning’s theological system 1s, in fact, nothing else than a commen- 
tary on this political maxim, which he has thought fit to express 
in language that other Christians would shudder to use. Never- 
theless, we are of opinion that his writings will do little harm, 
and may, possibly, do some little good. They may, perhaps, 
lead into the opposite extreme of error some supralapsarian 
Calvinist, who has hitherto regarded human nature only as a 
mass of corruption and deformity, and all the world and its inha- 
bitants as lying under the effects of God’s unmitigated maledic- 
tion; they may disabuse his amind of its most erroneous concep- 
tions of the Deity, and may teach him to respect and reverence 
those traces of original perfection which are still imprinted in his 
soul; they may excite him to nobler apprehensions of the Divine 
goodness, and to a purer charity to his fellow creatures; they 
may urge him, with most persuasive earnestness, “to do justly, 
and to love mercy ;” but they certainly will not require of him “ to 
walk humbly with his God,” or to rely on the merits of his Re- 
deemer. This volume will, however, be chiefly read by those 
who have already adopted the Unitarian opinions; and to them, 
notwithstanding its gross and palpable perversions of the Scrip- 
tures, it may possibly be of some advantage—for the sentiments of 
Dr. Channing, on more than one important doctrine, are raised 
almost as far above the semi-infidel system of Lindsey, Priestley, 
and Belsham, as, we are constrained to say, they fall below the 
truth. 

We had intended to have bestowed a separate examination on 
the favourite notion of Dr. Channing and the German Rational- 
ists, that Christianity was but in its infancy in the primitive and 
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and apostolic Church; that the rude minds of the earlier con- 
verts were not able to comprehend its sublime principles; and 
that, with the progress of intelligence, and the development of 
our moral faculties, it is freeing itself from the temporary asso- 
ciations of its childhood. ‘To discuss this question now would 
lead us into a field of too great extent; but this we may venture 
to assert, that no improvements in philosophy or science, will 
enable us to understand the mysterious doctrines of the Trinity, 
the Incarnation, and Atonement, more fully than they were 
comprehended by the immediate successors of the Apostles. 


Arr. VIII.—Commentaries on the Life and Reign of Charles the 


First, King of England. By J. D'Israeli. London, Colburn. 
1828—1831, 


The reign of Charles the First has ever been regarded as one of 
the most important epochs in the English government; and events 
are ever and anon occurring, to render it still more interesting and 
instructive in the eyes of every one who is disposed to derive a- 
lesson from the past. Although no conclusions are less certain 
than those which rest upon what has been called the philosophy 
of history, it is nevertheless perfectly obvious that we shall read 
in vain the annals of the human race, unless we draw from them a 
deeper knowledge of the motives which influence man in his 
social relations, and of those more general principles, upon which 
all government must have its ultimate support. It is the main 
error of ignorant statesmen, to account for the most important 
events by a reference to the particular circumstances in which 
they may happen to find themselves placed, instead of looking 
back to the progress of the opinions which have produced the 
crisis they wish to regulate, or of endeavouring to detect the source 
of the evil they are desirous to remedy. They are disposed to 
regard the movement before their eyes as the result of causes 
which had not operated before, and are not likely to be again 
called into action; and hence they not only lose the most valuable 
fruits of experience and practical wisdom, but voluntarily shut 
their eyes upon the path by which they might escape from all the 
difficulties wherewith they feel themselves surrounded. 

The history of a Revolution, in particular, cannot fail to be 
instructive, because it usually proceeds from desires and passions 
which are openly avowed, and are, in fact, incapable of conceal- 
ment. In this case the effect appears so closely combined with 
the cause, that an examination of the one immediately reveals the 
nature of the other; and although the varying circumstances of 
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political life, in different ages and nations, necessarily gives rise to 
peculiarities in the source and character of the innovations 
posed, still a knowledge of the permanent principles of the human 
heart will prove a safe guide to him who has understanding enough 
to profit by experience. | 

‘The British Revolution, which assumed a distinct form in the 
days of the first Charles and was completed in the reign of James 
the Second, originated in causes which can be clearly traced to 
the memorable period that witnessed the accession of the ‘Tudors. 
The same great changes in the state of society which led to the 
Reformation, opened the path wherein the popular party in Eng- 
land advanced towards the accomplishment of that important ob- 
ject, which was never long absent from their views during the cen- 
tury which preceded the invasion of William the Third. Ata 
still earlier period, indeed, the theory of government had attained 
to considerable perfection; for the spirit of the feudal system, 
under which the forms of political society were originally esta- 
-blished in this country, was not inconsistent with the claims of per- 
sonal freedom in all classes but the very lowest. The reigns of 
Henry the Third, Edward the First, and of his grandson, were 
distinguished by some important accessions to popular privilege ; 
and if we might judge of the extent of liberty which was enjoyed, 
by the means used for its support, there would be no rashness in 
asserting, that the frame of English law had already embodied the 
leading principles of a free constitution. 

But however perfect the theoretical outline might appear, the 
administration of the government, in a rude age, must have ad- 
mitted many exceptions to a complete security of either property 
or person. Amidst the confusion of the frequent wars in which 
the country was engaged, and the turbulence of the more power- 
ful barons, the voice of law could not be heard, so as to extend its 
protection to the lower orders of the people ; and it was not until 
the successful pursuits of agriculture, and of commerce, had raised 
the inhabitants of the maritime counties im the scale of wealth and 
intelligence, that the real benefits of the constitution began to be 
enjoyed. 

We must not, however, permit ourselves to dilate upon the 
remoter causes of that painful catastrophe, which overthrew for a 
time the church and state of this Kingdom, and deprived Charles 
the First of his life. It may be sufficient to observe, that to the 
policy of Henry the Seventh, who spent the greater part of his 
reign in studying how to depress the nobles and exalt the throne, 
may be ascribed those high notions of the kingly prerogative 
which his son and grand-daughter reduced to practice, and which 
James the First made the subject of various learned commentartes. 
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The wars of the Roses had sunk many of the greater barons into 
poverty or embarrassment, while the increase of luxury inflamed 
them with the desire of living in a style of expense unknown to 
their more frugal ancestors. Henry, to gratify their humour and 
accomplish his own purposes, permitted them to sell their estates ; 
a privilege not attached to the charters by which they originally 
held their fiefs, and at the same time prohibited them from main- 
taining their wonted bands of armed followers. ‘These two 
measures indeed—the unrestricted allowance to dispose of their 
lands, and the interdiction of their numerous retainers—naturally 
accompanied each other ; and the crafty king lived long enough 
to appreciate the effects of his contrivance, in the degradation of 
many of his principal tenants, and in the increasing influence of 
that more active class whose property consisted in money and 
mechanical skill. He saw the soil of his kingdom passing, year 
after year, into the hands of men who claimed no higher privilege, 
and aspired to no higher consequence, than such as always belongs 
to wealth in a free’ country; and he possessed art sufficient to 
transfer to the crown all the power and reverence which his titled 
vassals had consented to relinquish. 

Hlenry the Eighth, who was formed by nature to be a despot, 
mounted the throne with the firm determination to maintain all 
the ground which his father had gained. Lord Bacon informs us 
that, when this prince assumed the sceptre of England, “ there was 
no such thing as any great and mighty subject who might any 
way eclipse or over-shadow the imperial power.” With this ad- 
vantage on the side of regal authority, he bréught with him to 
the administration of affairs, a spirit of that strong and steady 
temper, which was well fitted to break the edge of any rising op- 
position. Besides the confidence of youth, he was of a nature so 
elate and imperious, so resolved and fearless, that no resistance 
could succeed, and hardly any thought of it could be entertained 
against him. I t has been said that he dreaded nothing less awful 
than the falling of the heavens, and that though he was “ a man 
underneath many passions, he was above all fear.” He did not 
consider the wise maxim repeated by Lord Verulam, that “ de- 
pression of the nobility may make a king more absolute, but it 
will at the same time make him less safe.” On the contrary, he 
pursued the object bequeathed to him by his father, and laboured 
to establish the prerogative on the ruins of the privileged orders. 
With this view he followed the same example, in placing church- 
men in all offices of trust, and in encouraging to the utmost all 
branches of trade and commerce ; preferring to owe whatever 
obligations he might be obliged to contract to the wealthy 
merchants who flourished under his government, rather than to 
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the lords, who, he imagined, were ever ready to dispute the pre- 
tensions of majesty. His power, too, was greatly augmented by 
that decided step towards Reformation which threw off the su- 
premacy of Rome. ‘The high authority which he thereby acquired, 
enabled him to hold all men, who either feared or desired further 
innovation, in the most entire dependance. In a word, every 
thing contributed to the advancement of the regal power. The 
amazing revolution to which we have just alluded, was hailed by 
the majority of the nation as a deliverance from a galling and 
most invidious tyranny; and was, therefore, thought worthy of 
support, even at the expense of the greatest sacrifices. For this 
reason, the Parliament went readily along with the king in all his 
measures; and, beyond the example of former times, was con- 
stantly obsequious to him, even in the most capricious and incon- 
sistent acts of his government. 

The despotism which Henry exercised, being in no small 
degree connected with the peculiar cast of his character, was 
somewhat modified by the circumstances in which his son and two 
daughters administered affairs. But the spirit wherewith he had 
animated the body politic remained unchanged. In the days of 
Elizabeth the claims of the prerogative were as high, and the 
power of the parliament as low, as during the reign of her impe- 
rious father. ‘The main object of her people for many years after she 
ascended the throne, was to secure the interests of Protestantism ; 
and, to gain an end of such transcendent importance to their tem- 
poral and spiritual welfare, they were willing to postpone all con- 
siderations which respected merely the balance of power among 
the different orders of the state. Besides, there was so little 
harmony among the professors of religion, whether of the new 
form or of the old, that the queen had nothing to fear from their 
combination; and as her life was threatened by fanatical indivi- 
duals at home, and her country by bigoted sovereigns abroad, all 
the friends of the Reformation, however much they might disagree 
on minor points, united in their determimation to defend her 
Majesty, and to defeat the designs of the Roman Catholics. In 
truth, Queen Elizabeth owed much of her strength to the conflict- 
ing opinions of her subjects on the great article of religious belief. 
The leading parties were more solicitous to obtain her counte- 
nance, than to examine into the grounds of her political admi- 
nistration, or to call in question its consistency with the principles 
of their more ancient constitution ; and hence arose the indisput- 
able fact, that her reign exhibited to the public eye as many tokens 
of despotism as could have been collected from the deeds and 
proclamations of her two immediate ancestors. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that when the first of the Stuarts 
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ascended the throne of England, he should have fallen into the 
mistake of supposing that he had succeeded to an absolute 
monarchy. James, it is obvious, might have maintained that his 
notions of the prerogative were those which he inherited with the 
crown; and that, whatever might be pretended from researches 
into remoter times, his duty was to retain the sovereignty on the 
footing whereon it had stood for several successions, and on which 
it actually stood at the moment when it fell into his hands. It 1s 
a remarkable fact, however, that the Tudor princes, arrogant and 
despotic as they were, never ventured upon any extraordinary 
stretch of power but with the concurrence of parliament. Even 
the jurisdiction of the Star-chamber was confirmed by statute ; 
the spiritual supremacy of the sovereign was established by the 
same authority; and, in a word, the most arbitrary proceedings 
on the part of the king, were recommended to the nation, not as 
merely sanctioned by the inherent prerogative of the crown, but 
as emanating from the collected wisdom of the legislature. Im- 
petuous and self-willed, as Henry the Eighth was, he had still so 
much respect for the ancient forms of business, that he induced 
or compelled both Houses of Parliament to afford countenance 
to his most tyrannical measures. Nay, he extorted from the 
representatives of the people that most extraordinary of all con- 
cessions, that his proclamations should have the power of law; 
a resolution which was embodied in a regular statute, bearing 
date the thirty-first year of his reign. 

In the manner now described, Henry, and even Elizabeth, 
sought a cover for their attacks on the constitution, by acting in 
apparent concert with the great national council. But nothing 
is more obvious, at the same time, than that the regal power was 
all the while exercised in a manner so high as gradually to destroy 
the belief that the people had a legitimate claim to the benefits 
of a free governmeut. Even the language of the legislature 
itself, with the decrees of lawyers, and doctrines of divines, ran 
decidedly in favour of an unlimited prerogative. The “ crown 
had been declared supreme, and to have the chief government of 
all estates of this realm, and in all causes.” James the First, 
therefore, reasoned with perfect accuracy upon the statutes and 
precedents with which the practice of a hundred years had sup- 
plied him, when he pronounced the King of England to be above 
all law; and even Elizabeth, who was not so much disposed to 
prate about abstract right, occasionally checked her parliaments, 
by reminding them, that it was not their part to meddle with 
what concerned the prerogative royal and the high points of ad- 
ministration. 


No one, who is acquainted with the history of our constitution, 
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requires to be told, that much of the high-sounding language 
applied to the English monarchy after the Reformation, had a 
reference to the ancient claims of the popedom, which were now 
pronounced groundless and obsolete. ‘The supremacy of the 
crown, too, so frequently announced, respected not the power, 
occasionally indeed assumed, of enacting new laws, or dispensi 
with old ones, but merely the independence of the kingdom with 
regard to all foreign states, whether civil or ecclesiastical. The 
divine right, moreover, or jus divinum, which was claimed for the 
hereditary sovereign of England, was raised in opposition to the 
Jesuits, who, to weaken the sentiment of allegiance tewards an 
heretical prince, taught everywhere throughout the kingdom that 
regal authority had no spiritual sanction, but originated exclusively 
in the will of the people. The Puritans, with very different views, 
coincided with the oo Catholics in the doctrine now men- 
tioned; and hence, as the foundations of the throne seemed about 
to be shaken by the prevalence of an opinion so formidable to 
the peculiar interests of Elizabeth, the clergy laboured to prove, 
that all regular power is of God, and that kings reign by his 
appointment, and as his vicegerents. Owing to such causes, 
speculations on the source and nature of kingly government were 
very commonly pursued during the early years of James; and 
as he was at all times better qualified for adjusting the members 
of a syllogism than for the more active duties of his office, he 
indulged his imagination in theoretical despotism and abstract 
tyranny, in each section of his dominions. 
he same monarch, too, while he disgusted the pride of the 
nobility by a profuse and indiscriminate grant of the privileges 
possessed by their order, bullied the commons; whose power he 
was so little able to resist, that the many triumphs which they 
gained over his necessities gave them a full knowledge of their 
weight and importance—a knowledge which proved very fatal to 
his successor. It would have required more talent and nerve 
than James possessed, to keep at bay the powerful factions which 
threatened the peace of his government, and to conceal from them 
the real weakness of the crown. But as his reign was never 
agitated by war, the patriots, who watched for an opportunity to 
check his pretensions, saw his days come to an end without any 
diminution of his darling prerogative. , 
Charles the First, it must now appear, ascended the throne at 
a very inauspicious moment. He inherited from his father a set 
of notions very unfit for a limited monarchy; and it unfortunately 
happened that the lessons bestowed upon him in the closet, were 
confirmed by the recent history of the country which he was called 
upon to govern. The rising spirit of liberty had gained much 
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strength since the days of Henry, and bad thrown off many of the 
incumbrances which impeded its progress during the four subse-,. 
quent reigns, ‘There was no longer any foreign enemy to dread; 
the principles of the Reformation were now fully established; . 
and the more powerful parties at home had ceased to regard one 
another with that raneorous jealousy which marked the first.steps, 
of their dissension. great body of the Commons, tog, were, 
desirous. to revive what they esteemed the original principles of. 
the constitution, and thereby to place personal. liberty and pron, 
perty on a more secure foundation than they had enjoyed since. 
the death of Richard the ‘Third. sate 
It was, therefore, tacitly resolved to extort from the young king, 
a relinquishment of the more offensive parts of the prerogative,, 
in return for the supplies of money, which they knew he would 
soon be compelled to solicit. Nor was their expectation ou, this,, 
head either ill founded or long delayed. The war in which, he was, 
engaged against Spain threw him immediately upon the resources., 
of Parliament, the leaders of which, having concerted their plan, 
of operations, made known by the most unambiguous, proceedings, 
their firm determination to restrict the power of the,executive 
within much narrower limits than had been assumed by, the,den; 
scendants:of Henry the Seventh. The tables of both Houses, 
were loaded with complaints, petitions, and remonstrances.., Comp; 
mittees .were appointed to inquire into the manifold grievanges) 
which were poured in. from all parts of the country, and when, 
Charles asked subsidies, the Commons answered his requests, by , 
iusin@ations against his ministers, or by repeating in his ears the, 
murmurs and suspicions of the people. fact, as soon as the, 
personal income of the sovereign ceased to be equal to his wants, 
in-time of war, and he was thereby obliged to apply to parliay, 
ment for aid, his antagonists derived strength from the negatiye , 
power vested in the popular representation. ‘The princes of the 
‘Tudor race were supported in a great measure by the property, 
of the plundered monasteries and the sale of crown lands, _Eliza-, 
beth frequently availed herself of the latter expedient; and Jamesgy,, 
who in this, as well as in other things, followed ouly the worsy 
part of the example with which that politic queen supplied bimy, 
exhausted almost entirely this temporary source of revenue, and, 
left his son to the good-will of his subjects. Nor is it at all ,im-) 
probable, as has been suggested by several historians, that the, 
prospect of rendering Charles dependent upon his people fag, 
supplies, led the popular members to engage him in the Spanish 
war at the very commencement of bis reign. iataShe od? 
Lt was not to be expected that he could long remain on good) 
terms with theumembers of a parliament who met only to, strip 
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him of his power, and to tantalize him with hopes which they 
meant not to gratify. Impelled by resentment and bad counsel- 
lors, he dissolved them again and again, before they had time to 
enter upon public business, and sent them back to their constitu- 
ents, whose dissatisfaction was not less than their own, to form new 
plans for accomplishing their object. The wants of his govern- 
ment drove him to expedients which, although not directly con- 
trary either to the law or usages of the nation, had always been 
deemed in some degree arbitrary and oppressive. Resistance in 
some cases, and discontent in most, soon convinced him that it 
was impossible to conduct the affairs of his kingdom without the 
aid and concurrence of the legislature; for which reason, in the 
third year of his reign, he convoked the parliament in which was 
passed into a law the celebrated Petition of Rights. By means 
of this statute the foundations of English freedom were again laid 
and amply secured; and could each party have reposed a firm 
confidence in the sincerity of the other, it would have prevented 
all the calamities of the civil war. But the king, who made this 
concession with reluctance, did not, it was apprehended, respect 
the principles which were thereby established as the rules of his 
future conduct. ‘The Commons complained of his evasions and 
delay in the ratification of the statute, and found no difficulty in 
inducing the nation to believe, that he would prove still more 
faithless in observing its provisions. Disgusted with each other 
his majesty prorogued parliament and summoned it again in the 
course of a few mouths; when, finding the popular members still 
obstinate and intractable, he finally dissolved their assembly in 
1629; resolving to trust for supplies of money to those unconstitu- 
tional expedients, as they were now considered, which the practice 
of former sovereigns had placed within the limits of the preroga- 
tive. 

During eleven years he contrived to defray the expenses of the 
government from various temporary sources; but at length the 
necessities of his situation compelled him to summon once more 
the representatives of the people, and accordingly on the 3rd of 
November, 1640, he called together that celebrated body of men, 
whose proceedings, wise and temperate at first, were ultimately 
so much impelled by popular violence as to defeat the very object 
for which they had laboured, and to place under the feet of a 
military despotism the liberties and fortunes-of their fellow-sub- 
ects. 

‘ Among the more special causes which withdrew from Charles 
the affections of the great body of the people, and thereby acce- 
lerated the crisis of civil war, we may mention, in the first place, 
his marriage with a daughter of France; who, being a Roman 
NO, XxX.—ocT. 1831. DD 
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Catholic, and having a strong influence over the mind of her 
husband, exposed him to the calumny of being inclined to the 
opish superstition. It was one of the principles inculcated by 
hate in his “ Basilikon Doron,” that the king of England 
should marry a princess of the same religion with himself ; by 
which means many fears would be allayed and many disputes 
avoided. “ Discrepancy in point of faith,” said he, “ produces 
discrepancy in all other matters; and the dissensions of your 


divines will create discord among the people, following the ex- 

ample derived from yourselves.” ‘The train of priests and other 
- spiritual dependants whom Henrietta Maria brought with her to 
i the court of her husband gave great offence to the public; and 
: hence we find the faithful Nicholas, in the year 1641, addressing 


his royal master in the following terms:—** And for a farther 
. assurance of your majesty’s s integrity in this reformation, | humbly 
| offer it to your majesty’s consider ration, whether it may not be 
necessary, before the next meeting of parliament, to send away all 
the Capuchins and dissolve the cloy ster; for if your majesty do 


; q it not yourself, | am misinformed if the parliament fall not upon 
m. . them when they come together ; and it would be much more for 
' i he your majesty’s honour, and more acceptable to your people, and, 
a it may be, safer for the Capuchins, if in that particular your 
i majesty prevented the parliament.”* 

4 The new views entertained of religion by the more zealous 
ua protestants contributed not a little, in the second place, to bring 
‘' Charles into difficulties, and to place him in opposition to the 


wishes of a large body of his people. It flows from the very 
nature of man, that when he has made a change in his maxims or 
principles, he should withdraw as far as possible from his former 
opinions, ‘and even entertain a dislike for everything which is 


i 
; associated with them in his recollections, In uncultivated minds 
| this aversion acquires double strength, because an ignorant person 
_ does not make the proper distinction between the things which 
i are essential and those which are only subsidiary and concomitant. 
a Hence we find, that the progress of the Reformation, in both 
a divisions of the island, was attended with expressions of popular 
| disgust and indignation against the old communion, which, when 
i examined, will appear to ‘have arisen, not so much from any per- 
ia ception of erroneous doctrine on the part of the Roman Catholic 
a divines, as from a certain horror of rich vestments, painted 
tf windows, and unnecessary genuflexions. Now, as some of the 
7 ancient ceremonies were retained in the Reformed Church of Eng- 
i land, as being not only decent and becoming, but also useful for 
* Evelyn’s Memoirs, vol. v. p. 39, 
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directing the devotions of the congregation, the less instructed and 
the less liberal portion of the community thought themselves 
justified in exciting suspicions against the purity of the new 
religion, and in denouncing as popish every usage which was not 
entirely novel. ‘The puritans, both in England and Scotland, 
withdrew their allegiance from the government, because the king 
would not reduce the church to their model; and at length, the 
spirit of enthusiasm diffused itself to such an extent among all 
classes, as to disappoint all the ordinary views of human prudence, 
and to disturb the operation of every motive which usually infli- 
ences mankind, 

But the proximate cause of the troubles which embittered the 
latter part of this monarch’s reign, was his conduct towards the 
people of Scotland; which, however wise and moderate it might 
have been esteemed at other times, inflamed beyond all bounds 
the fierce bigotry and zeal then prevailing in certain districts of 
that country. He incensed the nobility by recalling the grants 
of ecclesiastical property, by which many of them had been un- 
duly enriched; he placed offices of trust in the hands of the 
clergy, whom they envied or despised; and he attempted an altera- 
tion in the ritual of the church, without having ascertained the 
sentiments of the officiating ministers, whose hearty co-operation 


was indispensably necessary to success. But his policy was still 


more unfortunate, when he attempted to step back from the posi- 
tion which he found he could no longer occupy with safety ; for 


he then began to court his most mveterate enemies, whom it was 


impossible for him to gain, and to lavish titles upon others who had 
neither patriotism nor gratitude. He confided in men, too, who 
studied their own interests and neglected those of their master ; 
or who, at least, were always more ready to gratify private revenge 
than to promote the cause of the public. ‘The Duke of Hamilton, 
there is little doubt, betrayed, through weakness or disaffection, 
the cause of the crown in Scotland; while the other noblemen, 
desirous to retain their share of the plunder which they had 
ravished from the church, opposed in secret the most important 
of the measures which, in the eye of the world, they pretended to 
support. Charles conceded everything to his northern subjects, 
und was pleased to hear himself described as a “ contented king 
among a contented people ;” but he had scarcely crossed the 
‘weed on his return towards the capital, when an army of Scots 
entered England, charged with an endless catalogue of complaints 
and demands. Wellwood asserts, that Lord Saville forged a 
letter, purporting that the English were desirous of ‘a visit from 
their Scottish brethren: assuring them, at the same time, that the 
greatest part of the nobility and gentry would join them in so- 
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authority for asserting, that, notwithstanding the general change 
in the temper and manner of the times, as the English area 
people not easily roused to action, it was a doubtful question 
whether they would have broken so suddenly the “ twofold cord 
of the Jaw and the gospel,” if Charles had not quarrelled with the 
opular party in his native country. But this oversight, or mis- 
ie cies on the part of the king, afforded an opportunity of realiz- 
it ing those schemes of government which had long occupied their 
attention, and of organizing a plan of revolt, should their proposals 
The picture drawn by Milton of the Parliament which finally 
precipitated Charles from his throne and the constitution from, its 
basis, is worthy of attention, as well for the eloquence of the style 
as the truth of the delineation. At the present momeut it. sup- 
plies a warning which ought not to be neglected, inasmuch as it 
points to evils inseparable from a degraded representation in the 
lower House. ‘ The people, with great courage and expectation 
to be eased of what discontented them, chose to their behoof a 
parliament, such as they thought best affected to the public good, 
and some indeed men of wisdom aud integrity; the rest, whom, 
wealth, or ample possessions, or bold and active ambition, rather 
than merit, had recommended to the same place. But when the 
superticial zeal and popular fumes that acted their new magistracy 
were cooled and spent in them, strait every man betook bimself 
to do as his own profit or ambition led him. ‘Then was justice 
delayed, and soon after denied; spite and favour determined all + 
| hence faction, thence treachery, both at home and in the, field: 
| everywhere wrong and oppression; foul and horrid deeds com- 
mitted daily, or maintained in secret, or In open, Some. who had 
been called from shops and warehouses, without other merit, to 
| sit in supreme councils and committees, (as their breeding was) 
| fell to buxter the commonwealth. Others did thereafter as: men 
n could soothe and humour them best; so he, who would give, most, 
. or, under covert of hypocritical zeal, insinuate basest, enjoyed. un- 

- worthily the rewards of learning and fidelity; or escaped the punish, 
“ae ment of his crimesand misdeeds. Their votes and ordinances which 
men looked should have contained the repealing of bad laws and 
the immediate constitution of better, resounded with nothing else 
but new impositions, taxes, excises, yearly, mouthly, weekly; not 
to reckon the offices, gifts, and preferments bestowed and shared 


' liciting a free parliament.* . Be this as it may, we have high 
j 


* Memoirs p. 80—and Sir Edward Walker, p. 266. 
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among themselves. And if the state were in this plight, religion 
was not in much better; to reform which a ‘certain number of 
divines were called, neither chosen by any rulé or ctistom eccle- 
siastical, nor eminent for their piety or knowledge above others 
left out; only as each member of Parliament in his private’ judg- 
ment thought fit, so elected one by one. ‘The most part of them 
were such as had preached, and cried down with great show Of 
zeal, the avarice and pluralities of bishops and prelates; that one 
cure of souls was full employment for one spiritual pastor, how 
able soever, if not a charge above human strength. Yet these 
conscientious men—ere any part of the work was done for which 
they came together, and that on the public salary—wanted not 
boldness, to the ignominy and scandal of their parson-like profes- 
sion, and especially of their boasted reformation, to seize into their 
hands, or not tnwillingly to accept (besides one, sometimes two 
or more’ of ‘the best livings) collegiate masterships in the Univer- 
sities, rich lectures in the city, setting sail to all winds that might 
blow gain into their own covetous bosoms,.”* 
- Clarendon relates that in the House of Commons were many 


persons of wisdom and gravity, who, being possessed of ‘great and 


plentiful fortunes, though they were undevoted enougli''to the 
Court, had all imaginable duty for the king, ‘and affection for the 
goverment established by law on ancient custom. Without 
doubt; he'adds, “ the major part of that body consisted of meti 
who had ‘no mid to break the peace of the kmgdom, or to make 
any “considerable alteration in the government of Church and 
State; and therefore all inventions were set on foot, from the be- 
gitining, to work on them and corrupt them, by suggestions of the 
dangers which threatened all that was precious to the subject 'm 
their liberty and their property, by overthrowing or overmastering 
the law, and subjecting it to an arbitrary power, or by counté- 
nancing Popery to the subversion of the Protestant religion; ‘and 
then by infusing terrible apprehensions into some, and so work- 
mg’on their fears of being called in question for somewhat they 
had done, by which they would stand in need of their protection; 
atid ‘raising the hopes of others, that by concurring with them they 
should’ be sure to obtain offices and honours, and every kind of 
preferment. Though there were too many corrupted and misled 
by these several temptations, and others who needed no other 
temptation than from the fierceness of their own natures, and the 
inalice they had contracted against the church, and against’ the 
court; yet the number was not very great of those in whom the 


* Milton’s Prose works, vol. i. p. 130. 
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government of the rest was vested, nor were there many who had 
the absolute authority to lead, though there was a multitude dis- 
posed to follow.”* 

‘The treaty of Rippon, in which his Majesty was assisted by his 
great council of peers, proclaimed to all the world that the dispute 
between the royal prerogative and the spirit of lberty must be 
finally decided by force of arms. The parliamentary leaders, who 
watched and fomented the disaffection which prevailed in the 
north, strengthened their interests in all quarters, and made secret 
preparations for the struggle which they could not fail to antici- 
pate. Professing great apprehensions that Charles meant to de- 
lude them, they refused al! terms of accommodation but such as 
they knew he could not accept, while he, on the other hand, 
having denuded himself of some of the principal attributes of 
sovereign power, and seeing no end to the encroachments of the 
parliament, thought it wiser to prefer the fortune of war, than 
merely to retain the name of king without either its dignity or 
command. 

[t is not our intention to follow the footsteps of the two armies 
which drenched with native blood the soil of England, and gained 
in their turn a succession of melancholy triumphs over each other. 
The difficulties of the king’s position increased with the continu- 
ance of the war, for interests which had no existence at its com- 
mencement assumed, towards the close, an overwhelming im- 
portance, and presented the main obstacles to a safe or lasting 
accommodation. Charles has been accused of insincerity, as well 
as of indifference, to the sufferings of his people, on the ground 
that he refused to negotiate with the republican army, and to 
accede implicitly to the conditions proposed by the military 
leaders. But it is manifest that sufficient allowance has not been 
made for the perplexity of the situation in which the current of 
events had placed the unfortunate monarch, at the time when the 
terms now alluded to were proposed by the victorious generals. 
He laboured under a peculiar disadvantage in conducting all the 
treaties presented to his consideration after the battle of Naseby, 
inasmuch as he could not negotiate with more than a part of his 
people at once, and hence he had no security that his concessions, 
however ample, would effect the great obiect which both himself 
and his opponents professed to have in view. 

For example, in the conference which took place at Hampton 
Court, where Charles rejected the propositions offered by Crom- 
well and his son-in-law Ireton, Sir John Berkeley, who was 
desirous to bring about a settlement, asked of the latter, and the 


* History of Rebellion, vol. i. p. 184. 
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other officers present, “ What they would do if the king should 
consent?” ‘They answered, that “ they would offer the conditions 
to Parliament, for their approbation.” From this acknowledg- 
ment we may perceive that an acceptance of the terms proposed 
by the army, would not necessarily have formed the basis of a 
peace with the national representatives; and consequently, that 
the sovereign had much reason in his arguments, when he re- 
quested that commissioners might be mutually appointed by the 
parliament and by the council of officers, to prepare the way for 
a personal treaty, in the conclusions of which all interests might 
be united. 

To this plan, however, so equitable and candid, neither the 
military nor parliamentary leaders could ever be induced to accede. 
Each of these bodies wished to negotiate separately; to gain the 
royalists by closing with their master; to strengthen their own 
hands, in short, that they might be able to put down their rivals; 
it being now perfectly obvious to either faction, that the success 
of the one necessarily implied the defeat of the other. Can it be 
a matter of surprise then, that Charles, when he found that the 
only result which the negotiations could produce, would appear 
in arraying the king and the parliament against the army, or the 
king and the army against the parliament, should have hesitated 
to conclude with either party; and that he should have entreated, 
as he all along did entreat, to be allowed to submit the contro- 
versy to the people at large in the capital of his empire ? 

Ludlow, who is nowhere friendly to the reputation of the un- 
happy monarch, admits that he had no chance of improving his 
circumstances, by accepting the proposals made to him by the 
heads of the army. On the contrary, he suggests that Cromwell 
and Ireton, having secured the city by an armed force, subdued 
the Levellers, and removed his majesty to a distance, were resolved 
to rid their hands of him altogether. ‘They deemed it more 
politic, at the same time, to devolve the final negotiation upon the 
parliament, whom they should thereby render responsible for the 
catastrophe which they already saw was likely to take place; for 
they knew well that the presbyterian party would not come to an 
agreement with him on the terms proposed by the army, and that 
their own partizans in the Commons would not now treat even on 
ihe most favourable conditions, to which his misfortunes might com- 
pel him to descend. Meanwhile, his majesty did not fail to per- 
ceive the value of his accession to both of the two parties who 
courted him; and as it was avowedly a bargain on either side, the 
imputation of selfish motives might perhaps, not without some 
show of justice, have been reciprocally urged by him, by the 
parliament and by the army. 
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Mr. D'Israeli has given to bis work the title of Commentaries 
on the Life and Reign of Charles, implymg that he jatroduces 
into it a greater variety of materials than would prove consistent 
with a more regalar and formal history. His object as to com- 
bine secret with public documeuts, and thereby to present \a sup- 


plement to our knowledge of the important period which. passes 
under his review.» 


“ The revelatiotis of private history give completeness to the imperfect 
tale of the popular historian, and the great results of homan events, 
which the private memoirs cannot afford, are to be found: in the record 
he opens for us. Vast and innumerable are the sources of secret history 
which during the last half century have accumulated in masses ; aud we 
are furnished with materials for the history of human nature, to which 
the ancieuts could have no access. One particular, department. seems 
peculiar to our times—the history of negotiations in the dispatches of 
ambassadors, Immense archives of contemporary documents are opened 
to us in the entire correspondence of eminent men, and the inedited 
history of manuscripts. By these we may best learn the genius Which 
prevailed when the transactions occurred; by these the interest deepens 
of the great drama of history. The narrative opens a living scene, and 
the motives of the personages are sometimes as apparent as their actions. 
It is not fanciful to say, that we often know more of our ancestors than 
themselves knew. Many a secret tor them is none for us. | The letter 
which was prayed to be put into the flames when read, we hold, in our 
hands; the cabinet. conversation, unheard but by two great statesmen, 
we can listen to. They viewed the man in his occasional actions; we 
scrutinize into his entire life. They marked the beginnings, but we the 
ends. From such sources, and with these views, have these imperfect 
Commentaries been composed. I have long considered the agé of 
Charles the First as the most favourable epoch for the purposes of ‘his- 
torical and philosophical investigation. It was an age when ‘unsettled 
opinions and contested principles produced such a variety of haman 
conduct, that all that has happened, or is happening since, seems only a 
repetition of attempts at what was then first discovered to be impossible ; 
a consummation of what was then left unfinished; or a furtherance of 
what then remained imperfect.” | 


The author is happy in the application of his materials, drawn 
from recent memoirs or unpublished manuscripts, to the elucida- 
tion of that perplexed chapter in English history, which respe¢ts 
the charge against Buckingham, of lending ships to the French 
government, to be emploved in subduing the protestant rebels. 
The Dake, m his defence, maintained, that he had only done 
what belonged to an admiral of England and a true Englishman, 
but added, that he could not entirely vindicate himself without 
disclosing a “ State secret” committed to him in his official capa- 
city. He at length obtained permission from his master to ex- 
plain the real grounds ow which the British Cabmet had acted, 
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and the:extent' to which they were by the! Frenth; a 
‘step which was only prevented by the sudden ‘dissolutiod of par- 
‘hament, and the necessary withdrawal of the impeachment. 
Phe history of this transaction is traced by Israeli to the cir- 
cumstances in which the country was placed! by the rapture with 
‘Spain towards the close of the former reign. To oppose: the 
designs of that powerful monarchy, the French government con- 
sented to form an alliance with the protestant powers of Europe, 
more especially the English and the Dutch; while the Spaniard, 
to, avenge himself on his great rival, whose aid had contributed 
essentially to the emancipation of the new States of Holland, 
stirred up the malcontents of France into open rebellion. The 
Duke of Rohan and his brother Soubise were the principal 
| leaders of the Huguenots, and had already placed themselves at 
the head of an avowed insurrection, of- which the object was to 
set at defiance the authority of the crown, and assist the ulterior 
_ Views of Spain. Hence the protestant allies of the French king, 
_ When appealed to by that sovereign, could not regard the noble- 
men just named, iv any other light than that of rebels, and ma 
close connexion, too, with the common enemy against whom the 
‘three powers were bound to employ their confederated arms. || 
"The! French Cabinet had promised to conclude a treaty on 
favourable ‘conditions with the great body of their protestants ; 
‘but ere this could be accomplished, the ministry pleaded the 
absolute necessity of suppressing the insurrection ‘in their own 
realms, before they should sign the terms already agreed on with 
the Reformed, that for their own credit it should appear that 
these concessions had been granted from good-will, and not by 
compulsion, The French marine was then at so low an ebb 
that Soubise kept the sea almost without opposition ; and it was 
for this reason, and under these circumstances, that France urged 
England and Holland to the performance of their respective en- 
gagements, contracted in the defensive alliance just mentioned. 
The Dutch, conscious of the State-necessity under which they 
were placed of supporting France: against the power and in- 
trigues of Spain, furnished their ally with twenty ships; while 
King James, learning from his ambassador at Paris that the treaty 
between the French government and the Reformed was nearly 
concluded, consented to the loan of a man-of-war and, seven 
“merchant-vessels, on the express condition, that they should) not 
be employed against the inhabitants of Rochelle, for whom +he 
had already obtained advantageous terms. It was, in fact, stipu- 
lated that this small squadron was to;act against Genoa, or, any 
other ally of the Spanish monarchy, 
At this stage of the proceeding the policy of the Protestant 
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powers assumed to the public eye a very singular appearance ; 
and the dissatisfaction created by it in Holland, was not less 
strongly expressed than in our own country. ‘The Duke of 
Rohan and his brother remoustrated loudly on the iniquity of two 
reformed nations entering into war against the members of their 
own faith, and in support of a popish king who had declared 
the most uncompromising enmity to its sacred doctrines. ln 
the States, the clergy declaimed from their pulpits; the populace 
were incited to pull down the house of the Admiral and his friends; 
and the public spirit was so uncontrollable, that the government 
deemed it expedient to yield. In England, the suspicion and dis- 
appointment which prevailed were equally general, among all 
classes who did not understand the policy which actuated the 
confederates, and who, of course, were not aware that the com- 
bined fleet was sent to sea, not to weaken the iterests of pro- 
testantism, but to defeat the designs entertained by the cabinet 
of Madrid. 

Much delay occurred at Paris in concluding the treaty with 
the French protestants, and doubts consequently began to arise 
in regard to the good faith of the government. toe this sus- 
pense, Charles the First sent orders to Captain Pennington, who 
commanded the English ships, to leave the roads of Dieppe 
where he had anchored, and to return to the Downs: nor was it 
until he had received satisfactory accounts from bis agents in the 
French capital, relative to the accommodation with the Reformed, 
that he desired the same oflicer to make sail for the opposite 
coast, and to place himself again under the direction of the Mar- 
quis d’Effiat. Mr. Larkin, who was an able and conscientious 
servant of the English government at Paris, urged the propriety 
of this measure ; assuring his employers at home, that the treaty 
was settled between the ministry and the protestants. But a 
sudden change having taken place in the French council, this 
zealous charge d’aftaires, in order that Charles might be supplied 
with such important information, set off himself in the greatest 
haste on his way to London. Bad weather and shipwreck de- 
tained him until it was too late; and, accordingly, the vessels 
under Pennington were actually employed in a manner contrary, 
not only to the intention of the king, but even to the express 
stipulation on which they had been committed to the hands of the 
French admiral. Another agent, named Clarke, who had also 
been employed in the negotiation, lost himself so completely in 
the opimmon of Buckingham, and was so sensible of his weak 
conduct, that he is said to have died of grief. 

Such, we are told, is the secret history of this ambiguous 
transaction; and when Buckingham was accused of having be- 
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trayed the English cause, it was not wonderful that he should 
hesitate in his defence, and declare that his vindication could not 
be complete unless he were permitted to reveal a secret of state, 
which would prove the key to the whole of the mysterious policy 
laid to his charge. In fact, the French government had de- 
termined not to make peace with the protestant insurgents, as 
long as Soubise should keep the sea with a fleet subservient to 
the imterests of Spain; and as both the Dutch and the English, 
themselves unquestionably most friendly to the protestant cause, 
were informed of this resolution, they cousented to aid their ally 
in subduing a rebel, who had thrown himself under the protection 
of their common enemy, in order that the main obstacle toa final 
adjustment with the reformed churches in France might be re- 
moved. It admits not of any doubt, that his Catholic majesty 
had availed himself of the disorderly spirit which prevailed among 
the professors of the new religion, and was endeavouring to direct 
their arms agaiust their lawful sovereign, Cardinal Richlieu 
declares to Louis, in the most undisguised manner possible, that 
“ L’ Espagnol fit un traité avec le duc de Rohan pour former un 
corps de rebelles a Dieu et a V. M. tout ensemble, moiennant un 
million qu'il lui devoit donner tous les ans, et dont par ce moien 
il rendoit les Indes tributaires 4 l'Eufer.”* Nor was the object 
contemplated by that alliance altogether defeated. Smollet, who 
could not comprehend the motives which induced the Dutch and 
our countrymen to act a part so inconsistent with their religious 
principles, acknowledges that ‘ these Huguenots were supported 
by the King of Spain, and their revolt prevented Louis from 
assisting the English monarch in his designs against the house of 
Austria.” 

It is justly observed by our author, that this story of the loan 
of ships to France is a very striking example of the effects of 
popular exaggeration. Some historians mention it as one of the 
principal causes of the civil war; and it is still referred to by 
writers of a certain class, even at the present day, as an incontesta- 
ble proof that the government of Charles was not less unfriendly to 
the protestant religion than to the principles of genuine liberty. 
‘We must consider the subject of this chapter, not only historically 
curious as throwing a new light over the administration of Buck- 
ingham, but as developing political anstruction of far higher 
interest. It proves that there are state secrets which cannot, 
either in honour or policy, be trusted to the public ear; and that 
when the cabinet appears to be acting contrary to the desires of 
the country, the government, with more wisdom than public 


* «Testament Politique du Cardinal de Richlieu” quoted by D'Israeli. 
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newswriters and ¢lamorows party-men are willing to allow them, 
may be advancing the complicate objects of national interests. 
We see in the present case how the Dutch government was right, 
as statesmen, in adopting their unpopular measures; and we also 
see how fatally, by submitting to the dictate of popular prejudices, 
they impeded the great design of redacing the mighty strength of 
Spain; the success of which design could only be instired ‘by 
maintaming the interest of the only power which could balance 
Spanish predominance. In combating, then, with the protestant 
insurgents of France, tt is clear that I ingtand and Holland meant 
to hasten for the protestant cause that peace which had’ beew 8o' 
long delayed. ‘There are paradoxes im history which coneeal 
truths.” 
There is no small degree of research expended on the ‘secret 
history of the causes which afterwards embroiled this country with 
France, and led to that unhappy war wherein’ Buckingham dis* 
played his total unfitness for the duties of a general. There fs) 
perhaps, an insensible bias in the mind of the commentator it 
favour of the Duke, who was unquestionably brave, atid devoted, 
so far as he understood them, to the miterests of his country as. 
well as of his king. In this feelmg we cannot sympathize, not 
being able to discover in the character of that fantastic venitts-any 
of the higher elements of a great nind. We are aruch ' better 
— with the observations of Mr. D’Israeli on the Petition of 
ight; a question where the royal prerogative and the privileges 
of the subject were brought into collision, and seemed ‘for a‘mo-' 
ment to menace the destruction of each other. pw On 
Charles the First has been very generally condemned foi’ his 
evastons, equivocations, and delays m not immediately assenting 
to the “ Petition,” to which he afterwards acceded. ‘The ‘politi- 
cal school, who hold for their leading prmciple that the monarth’ 


just named had resolved to govern by arbitrary principles, ascribe 


his conduct, on this memorable occasion, to his utter reluctanee to 
grant the unalienable liberties of his people. The main point in that’ 
celebrated document, no doubt, was the inviolability of ‘personal! 
freedom. ‘The Commons asserted that they were requirmg'tio’ 
new law, but simply confirming the old; upon which Cliarles 
offered his royal word that he would preserve all the rights of- 
the subject, according to the laws and customs of the rebhaes But 
as this assurance, however solemnly pledged, did not make thein 
the less urgent on accomplishing their purpose, he was suspicrous 
that, under the modest title of a Petition of Right, his unfriendty 
Commons were tving him up by new bonds, and striking at the 
monarchy itself, In this dilemma the king took the advice of the 
constitutional lawyers, whose duty it was to expound the principles 
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of the government; and who unanimously declared that, the, pro-, 
position of the. Commons tended rather to an, anarchy than, a 
monarchy ;, that they presented to him with one hand an authority 
which they removed with the other; that a king must. be allowed 

to govern by acts of state, otherwise he is a king without a council, 
or a without a power,, One. of these official persons, it is) 
true, was committed by the lords, aud obliged to recant, his, do¢- 
trines in the lower House. But to understand fully the difficulties. 
by which Charles was surrounded, we must place ourselves in his 
situation, with all the mbherited prejudices of, the English, mo- 

narchy,; we must attend to his fears, listen to his lawyers and. 
judges, and allow him, what he always claimed and most probably 
felt, the consciousness of sincere intentions, If he hesitated and 

delayed on a matter so extremely important, may we, not, infer 

that his mind was shaken by the arguments which were adduced 

by contending authorities, and that he refused to decide, merely: 
because he was about to take a step of the most momentous. na- 
ture, and which from its very object would necessarily prove, 
final... If he had really meant to deceive, as the more wocandid 
historians of his reign continue to assert, nothing need have 
hindered him from, giving bis assent to a measure which he never 
designed to execute—an artifice which has not been uncommon 
with faithless rulers../ Or, as Mr. D'Israeli, suggests, if Charles 
were truly;that tyrant which republican writers. maintain him to, 
have been, he could have put an end, at once to those painful 
discussions, by alleging the custom, if not the law, of former sove- 
reigns, who would not admit the prerogative to, be canvassed. by: 
either, branch of the legislature, But, as he himself expresses at, 


he gave leave ‘‘ of free debate on the highest points of our Pre-. 


rogative Royal which in the time of our predecessors, kings, and: 
queens of England, were ever restrained as matters that they 
would not have discussed.” It is, therefore, only bare justice to, 
the memory of that unfortunate prince, to view his hesitation and. 
delay.as the effect of the novel. circumstances in which he was 
placed, and as arising chiefly from the vague nature of the claims 
comprehended in the celebrated Petition. 

_ Every one knows that the form in which he passed the bill gave 
great dissatisfaction to the Commons, and laid the foundation of a 
change against his own sincerity which no length of time will en- 
tirely remove. He seemed to make an attempt to render elusory 
the very concession he was granting, by adding to it a long ex- 


planatory declaration that “ the king willed nght be done accord. . 


ding to the laws and customs of the, realin,” &e.,, Lt is equally 
well known, that he was soon afterwards induced to replace this. 
offensive formulary, by substituting the, more ancient phraseology, 
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Soit droit fait come il est desiré. He observed at the same time, 
that his second answer in no wise differed from the first, for that 
he always meant to contirm their liberties, trusting to their pro- 
testations that they meant not to hurt his prerogative. It was his 
mnaxim, he added, that ** the people’s liberties strengthen the king’s 
prerogative, and the king’s prerogative is to defend the people's 
liberties.” 

But alarmed at what he had done, as hurtful to the interests of 
the crown,or intimidated by the further encroachments of the 
Commons, the king published numerous coptes of the Petition of 
Right, with the first answer, in the declaratory form already men- 
tioned, instead of the second, which he had ytelded to the impor- 
tunity of the lower House. ‘This step certainly requires explana- 
tion, as it seems to imply the greatest fickleness and even dishonesty 
on the part of Charles, who ventured thus to retract, through the 
press, what he had so recently conceded with his tongue in the 
presence of parliament. ‘Phe condemnation which has been 
poured upon him has, as might have been expected, surpassed all 
bounds. Even Hume censures him for his evasion at this: mo- 
mentous crisis, although he admits that “ the king’s assent to the 
Petition of Right produced such a change in the goverument, as 
was almost equivalent to a revolution.” Such being the case, we 
need not be surprised to find writers of a different class expressing 
their indignation in more unmeasured terms. Mr. Hallam, for 
example, gives his opinion of the royal conduct in the following 
terms: “ ‘Charles had the absurd and audacious insincerity, for 
we can use no milder epithets, to circulate one thousand five 
hundred copies of it through the country, after the prorogation, with 
his first answer annexed; an attempt to deceive without the pos- 
sibility of success. But instances of such ill-faith, accumulated 
as they are, through the life of Charles, render the assertion of 
his sincerity a proof either of historical ignorance, or of a want of 
moral delicacy.” 

It is in such circumstances that Mr. D'Israeli attempts to vin- 
dicate the character of this ill-fated monarch, and to establish his 
political consistency. He reminds us, in the first place, that the 
king in his speech to the parliament, immediately before he dis- 
solved it, intimated his apprehension that he had conceded too 
reo and that the Commons had already abused his facility : 


‘ A second Remonstrance is preparing for me,” said his Majesty, “ to 
og away one of the chief maintenances of my crown, by alleging that I 
have given away my right by my Answer to your Petition. —This is so pre- 
judicial to me, that I am forced to end this session some few hours before 

meant, being not willing to receive any more Remonstrances, to which 
I must give a harsh answer: and since I see that even the House of 
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Commons begin to make false constructions of what I granted in your 
Petition, est it be worse interpreted in the country, I will now make a de- 
claration concerning the true intentions.”— ‘The professions of both 
Houses in the time of hammering this Petition were no way to trench 
upon my prerogative, saying that they had neither intention nor power 
to hurt it, theretore, it must needs be conceived that I have granted no 
new but only confirmed the ancient liberties of my subjects.” After 
some details as to tonnage and poundage, the king resumed the main 
subject. “ [command you all that are here to take notice of what I 
have spoken at this time, to be the true intent and meaning which I 
granted you in your Petition ; but especially you, my Lords the Judges ; 
for to you only under me belongs the interpretation of laws, for none of 
the Houses of Parliament, either joint or separate, what new doctrine so- 


ever may be raised, have any power either to make or declare a law with- 
out my consent.” 


This address supplies to the reader the means of forming his 
jedgment on the final circumstances in the history of this memor- 
able Petition of Right. We find that Charles, who had under- 
stood that the statute now mentioned was meant only to contirm 
the ancient liberties of his people, began to suspect that it im- 
ported much more, and in fact, according to the interpretation of 
the Commons, implied the relinquishment of one of the chief 
maintenances of his crown. For this reason, and especially be- 
cause the Lower House had already commenced “ to make false 
constructions” of what he granted in their Petition, he “* made a 
declaration concerning the true intentions, lest the statute be worse 
interpreted in the country.” 

It required little penetration on the part of his hearers to dis- 
cover that the king meant to retrace the step he had taken; and, 
therefore, whatever may be our surprise at this distant period 
upon finding copies of the petition issued by royal authority, with 
the first answer attached instead of the second, we can see no 
ground for such astonishment among the members of that parlia- 
ment, who listened to the speech from which we have made the 
above extracts. 

Mr. Hallam discovered in the Hargrave Collection, that Charles 
had a secret conference with his judges before he gave his first 
assent: on which occasion he propounded to them certain ques- 
tions relative to arbitrary commitments. Their opinions being such 
as to induce the king to conclude that the prerogative was left suf- 
ficiently free for the great purposes of government, he then gave his 
first assent; and afterwards for the reasons already alluded to—the 
great disappointment and commotion which prevailed among the 
Commons—he was induced to sanction the bill in the usual form. 
But when the same body, shortly afterwards, attacked the sources 
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of the royal revenue, appealing to this very Petition of Right as 
the ground of their proceedings, all those doubts and fears which 
had occupied the mind of the sovereign, and occasioned his delay 
and hesitation, came back upon him with two-fold strength. 


“ Charles the First,” says our author,“ started like a man entrapped. In 
his closing address to Parliament, he returned to his first qualified or ex- 
planatory assent. In publishing this Petition of Right, if the king re- 
tained an atom of sincerity, he could not append the second unqualified 
assent, for the reasons which he had himselt alleged in his speech—“‘lest 
it should be worse interpreted in the country.” 

** Assuredly Charles the First could never for an instant imagine that 
he was decetving the public by withdrawing his last, and substituting his 
first assent ; the public were too well acquainted with both the assents 
—and they had now before them the speech from the throne. What- 
ever might have been all along his hesitation and his doubts, any decep- 
tion now would have been, as Mr. Hallam acknowledges, ‘ an attempt 
to deceive without the possibility of success :’ av absurdity too great to 
Th suppose, which however Mr. Hallam does suppose !” 

: “To this, then, amounts the denouncement of Charles the First's 
es ‘ absurd and audacious insincerity ;’ and to the papal excommunication, 
which I have already noticed, must the historian be damned, who, like 
myself, gives this ‘ proof either of historical ignorance, or of a want of 
moral delicacy.” Had Mr. Hallam and preceding writers compared the 
P speech from the throne, addressed to the nation, before the king pub- 
_ lished the Petition of Rights, at least they would bave found the reasons 
} which induced Charles the First to withdraw his second assent. No 
q deception was or could be attempted. Had the king issued the Petition 


we 


‘Ea of Rights with the second assent, after what had occurred, the document 
ae indeed would have been a faithlessone, and the King would have then 
ey practised a gross deception ; but in the substitution of his first assent, 
} bi explanatory of the intention of the Petition, I see only an evidence of 
; | his sincerity, and not of his deception.” —vol. ii. p. 138. 


Every candid person will acquit the king of an intention to 
deceive where deception was impossible; and the only question, 
therefore, which remains for the consideration of history, is to 


i determine whether his majesty could have discovered in the con- 
oe duct and principles of the Commons a sufficient ground for re- 
oe tracting a boon which he had once been induced to grant. In 
ag such a case we think a firm-minded sovereign would either have 
4 " refused to yield, or scorned to withdraw his concession ; and it is 
ae cs worthy of remark, that weakness in a pay character usually 
Ag n produces all the bad consequences which are found to flow from 
i : positive dishonesty. ‘The greater number of instances in which 


insincerity is charged upon the successor of James the First, at 
least in the earlier part of has reign, may be accounted for'by a 
reference to his indecision—the unwillingness to give offence by 
denying what was asked, and the fear of weakening his just 
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authority by consenting too readily to the claims of the popular 
leaders. 

The plan of composition which Mr. D’Israeli has adopted ap- 
pears to great advantage in his chapter on “ the First Patriats ;” 
because the characters of those men are more successfully illus- 


trated from private memoirs, where their. real, motives are. dis- 


closed, than from the pages of history, where only their actions 


and speeches are recorded, The persons selected under the de+ 
nomination now given, are Sir John Eliot, Dr. Turner, Sir: Dud+ 
ley Digges, Sir Arthur Haslerigg, Lord Say and Sele, Saint John, 
Hampden and Pym. _ It is to be regretted that the biography of 
these distmguished individuals by contemporary authors ex 
tremely meagre, and that it is only from incidental passages, which 
have ‘been detected in letters and diaries, the lineaments of their 
political portraits must be drawn. | bart 
Respecting the patriotic party which he, saw gaining strength 
in the House of Commons, the king acutely aortas, that “* it 
seemed to, him their aim was not so much against the abuses. of 
power as against power itself.” He thought that they occasion». 
ally, meditated insurrection, and were. resolved to sacrifice the: 
severeign to the prejudices of the people, ‘by placing him» 
throve which should have neither wealth nor power to secure the 
obedience and’ homage of the nation. Among the most formidable’ 
of’ those’ “patriots who laboured to ‘attack Charles through his’ 
minister, was Sir John Eliot, who, we are informed, had been i P 
early life the intimate companion of Buckingham, attended him 
on his travels into foreign parts, and who, on his elevation, was, 
one of the most active of his partisans. His appoimtment, as. 
vice-admiral of Devonshire seems to connect. itself ,with,, the, 
patronage of the lord high-admiral of England, 
Eliot, who was a Cornish gentleman of a lineage not very, 
ancient, had a quarrel with the family of Moyle, his neighbours, . 
who long sat in Parliament; and it was in the hour of reconcilia- 
lion, with wine before them, that Eliot treacherously stabbed the 
elder Moyle in the back. On this barbarous sally of passion the, 
assassin hastened to London, to secure his pardon under the pro-. 
téction of Buckingham. The pardon was refused, but a heavy. 
fine commuted the punishment due to the criminal attempt, 
Moyle did not die of the wound inflicted by the irascible patriot, 
and, upon hearing that he was likely to recover, Eliot applied to. 
the Duke for the remission of his mulct. This could not be ob- 
tained; but the minister, willing to gratify his frend, procured 
for him the honour of knighthood. In several letters addressed. 
about this time by the vice-admiral of Devon to his superior, 
there runs a strain of flattery and humble intercession which con- 
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oF trasts strongly with that lofty spirit and vehement indignation with 
| which he afterwards assailed his patron, ‘The cause of his inve- 
terate hatred, though not distinctly known, originated, it 1s sup- 
posed, in the dissatisfaction expressed by the Duke relative to 
i the discharge of his official duties. 
= At all events, whatever was the source of his malignity, he 
laboured with the utmost vigour to bring the high-admiral to the 
. block. He compared him to Sejanus, the unprincipled minister 
+e of 'Tiberius—described him as “ the canker of the king’s trea- 
a sure, and the moth of all goodness in the state”—wrote invectives 
against him, which are said still to exist in manuscript—and, in 
a word, ceased not till he was cast into prison to use all the 
means in his power to bring down upon his head the doom which 
at a somewhat later period overtook Strafford and Laud. Hence 
 . there is much justice in the remark of D’Israeli, that 


. “his extraordinary and unrelenting conduct in the prosecution of 
ae: | the minister, whom he fastened on as his solitary prey with a terrible 
ie enmity which nothing could satiate short of life—his vehement elo- 
Mg quence—his gorgeous declamation, touched by such a hardiness of per- 
sonal invective, and flowing with such embittered feelings, often induced 
me to suspect that the patriotism of this Junius of another age was un- 
_ happily connected with an antipathy to the individual. There was too 

5. large a proportion of personal rancour in Sir John Eliot’s warm temper, 


and, to say the least, it did not yield to the abundance of the patriotic 
spirit.” 


The only anecdote recorded of Hampden respects the popular 
manner which distinguished his parliamentary eloquence. He 
considered that to an able debater the advantage of speaking last 
was almost equivalent to a victory. He induced his opponents 
to exhaust their arguments in the first opening of a discussion; 
and, if he found those urged on his own side refuted, his dexterous 
ae sagacity enabled him to advance others less exposed to con- 

‘ troversy, ‘The single opinion of Hampden had so much weight 
in the House, that, however the majority inclined, if he were not 
in the number, they suspected the force of their own reasoning, 
and would not trust to their own conviction: they either adopted 

Bi his opinions or adjourned the debate; and at the next meeting 
the artful orator had mustered new forces, and thus, by perplex- 
ing the weaker, and tiring out the acuter judgments, he rarely 
failed to attain his ends. He excelled in the most subtle arts of 
debate. An admirable scholar, skilful not only in the choice and 
weight of his own expressions, but dexterous, when a question 
! was about to be put contrary to his purpose, in neutralising its 
a object, by upping in some qualifying term or equivocal word. 

: he inquiry has been often agitated, whether a gigantic ambition 
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was not concealed under the public professions and commanding 
character of the patriot Hampden. His virtues and integrity, in 
all the duties of private life, are allowed to have been beyond ex- 
ception. We must only be cautious, says an able writer, not- 
withstanding his generous zeal for liberty, not hastily to ascribe 
to him the apa of a good citizen. ‘Through all the horrors of 
_accivil war he sought the abolition ef monarchy and subversion 
of the constitution; an end which, had it been attainable by 
peaceful measures, ought certainly to have been avoided by every 
lover of his country. But whether, in the pursuit of this violent 
enterprise, he was actuated by private ambition, or by honest pre- 
juices derived from the former exorbitant powers of royalty, it 
elongs not to an historian of this age, scarcely even to an intimate 
friend, positively to determine. It is well known that he belonged 
to a party who were called the “ root-and-branch men; a class 
of reformers alluded to by Lord Clarendon, when he tells his 
readers—that, at the first meeting of the Long Parliament, the 
same persons who six months before were observed to be of very 
moderate tempers, and to wish that gentle remedies might be 
applied, talked now in another dialect. They must now not only 
sweep the house clean below, but must pull down all the cob- 
webs which hung in the top and corners, that they might not 
breed dust and so make a foul house hereafter, and, to remove 
all grievances, were for pulling up the excesses of them by the 
roots. Once, when it was observed to Hampden that men had 
grown weary of such perpetual renewals of alarm concerning the 
state of religion, while the civil grievances appeared much less to 
occupy their attention, the meek patiot replied, that, “ if it were 
not for this reiterated cry about religion, they could never be cer- 
tain of keeping the people on their side.” 
Pym, formerly a clerk in the Exchequer, stood for a time at 
the head of the revolutionary party. 


“* One would have wished,’ says D’Israeli, “‘ that the man whose 
character has incurred the taint of a suspicion of having taken a heavy 
bribe from the French minister, had been graced with purer hands, and 
had less merited the soubriquet of King Pym; a title with which he 
was hailed from his retentive grasp of power. Nor can we consider that 
our patriot stands before us in all the dignity of the character, when we 
find him addressing, with such political gallantry, a mob of women hud- 
dled together in those petitioning times, when apprentices and_ porters, 
and even beggars, complained that they had been long great sufferers by 
the bishops and the lords! Nor does King Pym rise in dignity when 
we find him condescending to give out the artful rumour and the lying 
scandal; nor when we view him, with the barbarism of brute despotism, 
knocking up the doors of the House of Commons, and flying with inde- 
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cent haste to the Lords, to bring up the impeachment of Stratlord before 
Strafford should impeach him ; nor when, with the inhuman cry of fac- 
tion, he screamed, on Charles’s consent to the earl’s death, ‘ Has he 
given up Strafford, then he can deny us nothing!’ nor afterwards, upon 
the king’s consent to make him chancellor of the exchequer, immediately 
lowering his tone aud changing his style in the House, he made some 
overtures to provide for the glory and splendour of the crown. Whether 
Pym be too deeply calumniated I will not decide; but he was game at 
all seasons for the royal wits, and stands more frequently the hero of 
their political libels or songs than any other character.” 


We are informed, on the authority of the Earl of Manchester, 
who was intimately acquainted with the secrets of his party, that 
the patriots had so frightened Lord Cottington, that, “ to save his 
life, he had recourse to the painful expedient of stripping himself 
of his skin.’ He knew that the mastership of the wards was a 
place of such value and power as might stop the mouths of his 
voracious enemies. He cast it to the sullen Lord Say and Sele, 
the haughty head of the revolutionary party; who, as intent to 
repair his own shattered fortunes as those of the commonwealth, 
found his patriotism melt away in this honeyed morsel, Cot- 
tington was afterwards allowed to enjoy his retirement in peace. 
We tind, moreover, that Sir Arthur Haslerigg, the fierce enemy 
of bishops, gorged on the fatness of three large manors, and the 
fruitfulness of deaneries and chapel lands. When these patriots 
were in possession of plenary power, they were seen voting ample 
pensions to themselves. We are now well acquainted too with 
their incessant meetings and cabals at home, and with the journeys 
of Hampden, Pym, and others into Scotland, to concert those 
measures in which they so successfully laboured. In short, the 
more intimately we contemplate the private character and hidden 
motives of those popular men who led the opposition to the go- 
vernment of Charles the First, the less reason do we discover for 
extolling the purity of their intentions, or the disinterestedness of 
their views. 

The “ Observations on the Character of the King” are wisely 
and ably written. It cannot be denied, for example, that Charles 
was, during the first years of his reign, singularly deficient in his 
experience of human nature, and that he did not form a correct 
judgment of the talents or dispositions of those about him. Hence 
he so often contided to the faithless or the adventurous, and too 
often employed the incapable; and while he courted some who 
had neither head nor heart, he neglected others who had both the 
power and the inclination to serve him. But it is no less worthy 
of notice, that his faculties developed themselves as his troubles 
multiplied on him, and also that the strong personal attachments 
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which he inspired occurred only after he had fallen into adversity, ' 
It was when he stood alone in the world without a throne that he | 
seemed most to deserve one. When again we compare the cor- 
respondence of his earlier days with that of his maturer age, we } 
perceive, in the letters addressed to his father and to Buckingham, . 
proofs of his having surrendered his mind to them, and that, even 23 
after he had acceded to royal power, he was still in some degree | 
the pupil of his first companion, on whom he had reposed his 
confidence and affection. In the period which elapsed between | 


the death of the Duke and his own imprisonment, the letters | ot 
composed by him on the eve of battle, or in the moment of flight, Wy 
breathe resolution, energy, and a reliance upon his own talents ; ' e 
for then he had to command, to reprove, or to incite others whose a 
minds were less vigorous than his own. t if | 


We agree with Mr. D’Israeli in thinking it not improbable 
that Charles was originally averse to the business of politics, and 
that there was an inclination in his mind towards more peaceful 
pursuits, He disliked too the parade of majesty, which on many 
occasions he studiously avoided ; a reserve that injured him in the 
minds of the populace, whose eyes are loyal when kings are 
gracious. Charles had no popular qualities for council or for 
ceremony. Ele was a man of few words, and somewhat abrupt; 
there was a coldness in his speech and a stateliness in his habits. 
The one may be partly ascribed to that defect of enunciation 
which he brought with him from his cradle; the other seems to 
have been assumed, to avoid the loose familiarity incident to the 
manners of his father, and of which he must frequently have ex- 
perienced the inconvenience. But the character of Charles 
changed in many essential points as he passed through the ordeal 
of suffering and disappointment. 

“ It was when the sorrows of many years had opened his reserved 
nature, when long exercised in those hardier virtues which could not 
have revealed themselves under the canopy of a throne, that on so many 
emergencies the monarch displayed that prompt sagacity, and that deep 
thoughtfulness of the passing scenes, which won the admiration even of 
those who held with him but an occasional intercourse. Even the 
courtesy of his manners and his fluency in discourse visibly improved. 
But they who shared in the tenderness of companionship—who bad 
witnessed his fugitive and precarious existence, and the heroic conduct 
of his small army—who had heard him treat as a statesman with the 
most intricate diplomacy of the times, and beheld his undeviating forti- 
tude in lonely captivity, magnanimous though subdued—with these all 
other emotions melted away in the tenderness of their personal affection ; 
and certainly the devotion of his friends in his latter days was greater 
than it had ever been.”’—vol. iii. p. 19. 


Were we disposed to take the field against the author of these 
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Commentaries, we should select our ground on the character of 
Laud, to which, we apprehend, he has not done justice, because he 
understands it not. It may be true that the primate possessed not 
the first order of intellect; that he had all the bluntness and hasti- 
ness of a monastic recluse; that he was impatient of contradiction 
on whatever thwarted his purposes; and that he was as eager to 
establish his own ceremonies as to put down those of others, But 
we cannot admit that “ a worldly ambition was the ruling passion 
of this man of God; that the visions of court preferment had for 
many years haunted his very dreams, and had plunged him into 
all its mean servilities; that his petulance unfitted him equally 
for the business of public life, and the intercourse of domestic 
society; and that with him all personal felicity terminated in 
barren glory and abstract feelings, to raise the grandeur of the 
hierarchy or to endow a college.” These heavy charges, assuredly, 
cannot be supported on the slender circuinstance, that, in the sad 
years of his protracted suffering, he congratulated himself that he 
had lived a life of celibacy, and was to leave neither wife nor 
child to inherit his grief. We should, in our defence of the un- 
happy archbishop, appeal to the facts which Mr, D’Israeli has 
himself recorded. a Cottington, he tells us, delighted to 
prick the warm temper of the prelate into ‘ some indecent pas- 
sion,” when Laud, equally honest and weak, would apologise with 
an afflicting sincerity, while he, who had so artfully offended, 
laughed in his sleeve. His lordship, we are informed, often 
made an unkind use of these occasions. He knew how to lead 
on the primate into some blunder, drive him into choler, and then 
slyly expose the artless and hasty man, even before the king; and 
on the next day he would dine with Laud, whose honest simpli- 
city admired the friendship which was not offended by hasty 
words. ‘The archbishop, it is added, appears never to have de- 
tected the insidious malice, which, instead of receiving an apology, 
should have offered one. 

The ‘* honest simplicity” here mentioned could hardly be the 
distinguishing feature of a mind of which ambition was the ruling 
passion, and which plunged into the mean servility of courts, 
We may, therefore, rest satisfied that his aspiring views, whatever 
they were, did not terminate in himself, but respected the welfare 
of the great body whose interests were committed to his official 
care, and whose prosperity he very naturally identified with that 
of the nation at large. ‘The spirit which directed his public pro- 
ceedings appears in the entry made by him in his diary, when he 
procured the appointment of Dr. Juxon to the office of Lord 
High ‘Treasurer. “ I pray God bless him to carry it so that the 
Church may have honour, and the king and the state service and 
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contentment by it. And now if the Church will not hold up them- 
selves under God, I can do no more.” 

Did our limits permit, we should analyse, for the benefit of our 
readers, the interesting chapter on the “ Critical History of the 
Puritans,” ‘These active enemies to the established forms of 
the government of England have been condemned as a captious, 
moody, and mischievous race, pertinacious on indifferent matters, 
and inflexible in their own absolute power, which is subversive 
of every other. ‘Their sullen and intolerant natures paused not 
till their dissent had spread a general non-conformity in the state 
as well as in the Church of this kingdom. By the advocates of 
popular freedom these puritans have been eulogised as the very 
salt of the earth, the promoters of civil liberty and its most dis- 
tinguished martyrs. By others, less influenced by the professions 
of a zeal which was not always according to knowledge, they have 
been regarded as equally dangerous and unamiable; as conceal- 
ing, on many important occasions, a secular object under a spiri- 
tual pretext ; and as claiming for themselves an order of privileges 
which they were determined to withhold from others so soon as 
the possession of power should fall into their hands. Mr. 
D’ Israeli investigates their origin—their attempts in England— 
the political character of their founder—and lastly, the perplex- 
ing contradictions in their political character, with the view of 
explaining why they appear at the same time the asserters of civil 
and religious liberty, and its most violent and persevering enemies. 

At the risk of repetition we must observe that we are not at one 
with the author on the subject of the conference at Hampton Court. 
He is disposed to give to Cromwell the credit of being sincere, 
while he blames Charles for not acceding to the measures proposed 
by the leading officers, who, he thinks, were ready to place the king 
at their head. If, while the fate of the latter body and of the 
parliament was yet to be decided, Cromwell could secure to him- 
self, by means of this negotiation, the highest honours and emo- 
luments of the state, his ambition, it is presumed by D’Israeli, 
would have been satisfied. The future eciities the enthusiast 
of supreme dominion, could not yet eyen in thought have grasped 
at the sceptre. But granting the good faith of the hero of Naseby, 
and his power to enforce upon the soldiers a strict observance of 
the conditions offered to his majesty, it is obvious that, after the 
treaty should have been concluded, Charles would still have found 
himself in arms against the parliament, and a large portion of the 
people, who continued attached to the legislature. Even in the 
camp there were thousands who longed for the establishment of 
a commonwealth, and who would not have fought against their 
friends at Westminster, merely to replace a sovereign on the 
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throne, and to secure a title for their commander, who must have 
then appeared in their eyes in the light of a traitor to the cause 
of the people. 

Had the parliament joined with the army in the conference at 
Hampton Court, or could there have been any certainty that they 
would have followed the example of Cromwell and Ireton, in 
making their terms with the monarch, and thereby providing for 
the public safety, a clear path would have presented itself to the 
king, leading to a final adjustment of all differences. But in the 
actual circumstances wherein the two parties were placed, Charles 
could place no confidence in a negotiation which excluded the 
great majority of his subjects, and would have left him, after the 
many years of trouble through which he had passed, to look for 
support to a band of armed enthusiasts who had so often opposed 
him in the field. The fact was, that three days before the confe- 
rence broke up, the city had declared against the army, and 
thereby paved the way for that crisis which threw the whole power 
of the country into the hands of the general. A military despot- 
ism was impending; a struggle was about to ensue between the 
law and the sword; either the camp or the House of Commons 
was thenceforth to assume the entire direction of affairs; and 
therefore we have always considered it the most inauspicious 
moment that could have been chosen to carry the king to his 
throne on the shoulders of Cromwell’s grenadiers. 

Charles was not ignorant of the state of things, as it respected 
the two rival powers at Westminster and Ware, when he replied 
to the representatives of the latter, “ you cannot be without me; 
you will fall to ruin if I do not sustam you!” He did not anti- 
cipate the bold measure adopted by the general of marching into 
London, and subduing at once the citizens and the legislature ; 
an event which put an end to all serious negotiation with the 
fallen monarch, and gave a decided character to the future pros- 
pects and intentions of the victorious party. From that moment 
Cromwell fixed his eye on the supreme authority, indifferent, 
perhaps, as to the name and office under which it should be 
exercised. 

Mr. D’Israeli has earned a claim to the gratitude of the histo- 
rical reader, by his indefatigable industry in collecting materials 
for illustrating some of the darkest and most interesting portions 
of our national annals. The reign of Charles the First has long 
been the arena for political combatants. The two great parties 
who in this country divide public opinion on the principles of 
government, have selected this ground as the finest field for the 
display of their controversial talents; and both have assuredly 
heen more zealous in maintaining their positions than in satis- 
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fying the spectator in regard to the truth, the importance, and 
justice of their cause. The writer, therefore, who supplies a 
new fact, performs a greater service to history than he who invents 
an argument, or recommends by his eloquence an ancient sophism. 
For these reasons we hold ourselves more indebted to the able 
author now before us, than to any one who has gone over the same 
ground since the days of Hume. 


Art. VIII.—-Observations on the History of the Preparation for 
the Gospel, and its early Propagation; from the Dedication of 
Solomon’s Temple, to the al of the First Christian Century. 
By the Rev. J. Collinson, M.A., Rector of Gateshead, Dur- 
ham. London. Rivingtons. 1830. pp. 448. 


We have been somewhat disappointed in the perusal of this 
volume. Not, however, by what it contains, but by what it does 
not contain. ‘The title-page and the Introduction led us to ex- 
pect that Mr. Collinson was about to furnish such an account of 
the diffusion of Christianity during its earlier ages, as might as- 
sist in determining the course to be shaped by those who desire to 
propagate it at the present day. And our expectation can hardl 
be censured as unreasonable, by those who read the following 
passage 


“The main object of the present publication is an endeavour to bring 
the light of experience to bear upon this subject, by enquiring into the 
chief historical statements which relate to the reception and diffusion of 
Christianity. ‘There remain record, for the guidance of individuals 
and of Churches, examples of self-devotion, of heroic fortitude, of con- 
summate wisdom, in pious men, who, through all ages, have been in- 
spired and strengthened to give themselves up to preach Christ crucified 
with simplicity of purpose and virtuous integrity of life. Upon the 
same topic are furnished for our instruction, instances of the vices of 
bad, ambitious and tyrannical men, of the mistakes of injudicious and 
ignorant men; in a word, of human errors and transgressions. Syste- 
matic schemes have from time to time been devised and carried on for 
the same purpose, with more or less honesty of principle, with more or 
less wisdom and perseverance in the execution. By selecting the prin- 
cipal cases, by weighing facts and characters with a careful comparison 
according to the evidence before us, we may, in this our day, learn what 
to do and what to avoid; contemplating, as the result of our examina- 
tion and reflections, with humble reliance on the Divine aid, a plan or 
method for attaining the best end by the best means, for the most exten- 
sive propagation of the Gospel in the most unexceptionable manner. By 
such historical inquiry we may hope to attain clearer views of the 
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scheme of Providence with regard to the diffusion of revealed religion.” 
— Introduction, pp. 3, 4. 


Who would suppose, from this declaration, that a short chapter 
on the Duty of Propagating the Gospel would be followed by 
three long Chapters, on the History of the Preparation for the 
Gospel from the Dedication of Solomon’s Temple to the Baby- 
lonish Captivity, on the History of the Preparation for the 
Gospel from the Times of Cyrus to the Defeat of Antiochus the 
; Great, on the History of the Preparation for the Gospel from 
the reign of Antiochus Epiphanes to the Advent of Jesus Christ, 
by another Chapter on the Early Propagation of the Gospel 
from A.D. 33 to A,D. 60, and by a concluding Chapter on the 
Propagation of the Gospel from A.D. 60 to the end of the First 
Century. It may be surmised from the very titles of these por- 
tions of Mr. Collinson’s volume, and the fact is abundantly con- 
firmed by a perusal of the work, that the chief historical state- 
ments which relate to the reception and diffusion of Christianity 
occupy a very small portion of the author’s attention. And as to 
“the examples of self-devotion, of heroic fortitude, of consummate 
wisdom in pious men, who through all ages have been inspired 
and strengthened to give themselves up to preach Christ cruci- 
fied,” there is very little said about any such persons save and 
except what may be collected from the books of the New Testa- 
ment. We extract a considerable portion of Mr. Collinson’s 
concluding remarks. 


‘“* We may depend upon it, no truth, no matter of fact fairly laid 
open, can ever subvert true religion.” Undoubtedly heresies sprung up 
in the primitive times, having their origin in the Oriental and Platonic 
philosophies ; but the remedy to these errors, the remedy applied by the 
Christian apologists, was not to discard all human learning and _philo- 
sophy, but to bring forward sound, true, real knowledge, in aid of 
religion, ‘This was done in an eminent degree by Origen, who may be 
termed the father of Biblical erudition. This extraordinary man tamed 
his bold and fertile genius to habits of indefatigable study, while he 
| steadily employed the results of all his scholarship to advance the 
te Christian cause, adorning a life of firm and irreproachable virtue, with 
modesty and temper. In consequence of his great reputation, young 
men of talents and of good family, resorted to his residence at Alexan- 
dria, to place themselves under his tuition, and while they sought secular 


Bi knowledge, were won over to Christianity; the empress Mameza in- 

te vited him to her court at Antioch, and many ladies and officers of the 
te imperial household were gradually converted. Thus was the influence 
| of learning joined to the true religion, and can never be safely separated 
4 from it. It may, indeed, be stated, that the same proficiency in human 
ie | knowledge, and the same application of it to sacred purposes, marked 
| ea the characters of Moses, and Solomon, and the Apostle Paul. 
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* Origen, it seems, was accustomed to say, ‘ that, strictly speaking, 
true piety could not subsist without learning and philosophy.’ His 

wers and attainments were eminently called into action fh refuting 
the infidel Celsus, who adopted an opinion too prevalent in our day, that 
men are to be left to themselves on the subject of religion, and are to be 
suffered, or rather encouraged, in this particular alone to follow the cus- 
toms of their forefathers, while in all other branches of education and 
mental cultivation they are to aim strenuously at reforms and improve- 
ments which may exalt their condition to a superiority over preceding 
ages. According to this system, the single study which deserves to re- 
main stationary and disregarded is religious knowledge; in a word, it is 
a scheme for trying with how little religion the world can go on, which 
has been at different periods suggested by the author of evil, and espe- 
cially, we may observe, in times of the greatest refinement: when the 
human mind has, by exercise and study, had its powers invigorated and 
enlightened to attain an extraordinary degree of excellence, and it seems 
to be just on the point of perfection, some Sisyphian force suddenly 
carries it down again to the original low level of ignorance and obscurity, 
and succeeding generations have to begin over again the laborious task 
of instruction. 

“We may affirm the truth of the converse of Origen’s proposition, 
that religion is necessary to learning, which, without good principles of 
action, degenerates into useless or mischievous knowledge, and becomes 
an injurious power. ‘The schools and universities of this realm have 
been instituted to preserve an inseparable connexion between piety and 
knowledge, that both may advance with united progress, a mutual sup- 

rt and ornament, for the benefit of mankind. By the continual bless- 
ing of Providence upon persons, who have, in a long successive series, 
employed themselves with virtue, diligence, and capacity, in the business 
of education, these noble institutions have well done their work, by 
giving knowledge to those who have a zeal for piety, and by putting 
philosophy under the guidance of religion, as the beginning of wisdom. 
They have extended their sphere of usefulness, by occasionally supplying 
Christian teachers, duly qualified for instructing the heathen world ; 
Witness such names as Middleton and Heber. Perhaps the business of 
propagating the Gospel might be — by the Universities upon a 
more systematic plan, as a body, by educating young men expressly for 
the office of missionaries, by supplying them with moderate salaries, and 
exercising a superintendance over their exertions, without interferin 
with episcopal jurisdiction. An established Church, with parochi 
ministers, regularly distributed in settled residences, is, of all other 
human means, the best polity for keeping up religious instruction; but 
still we are not to despise too much the system of itinerant ministers, 
with temporary commissions, which, besides the sanction of the most 
sacred authority, is recommended by the successful practice of the best 
times. Thus Origen states, that ‘ Christians are not negligent to sow 
the Word throughout the world: some have made it their business to go 
round, not only through cities, but also to villages and hamlets, in order 
to instruct others, and make them fit worshippers of God ; nor can any 
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one allege that they do this for the sake of gain, for they do not accept 
even a subsistence, except in cases of necessity.” "—pp. 423—427. 

“As unity of effort, on the part of numbers, is necessary to the ex- 
tensive success of individuals, so on the other hand, no human system, 
however well devised, can prosper, unless duly supported by the personal 
character of its ministers. If there be a separation of virtue from 
ability, of zeal from discretion, in the qualifications of Christian teachers, 
discredit and failure must inevitably be the harvest reaped by those, who, 

rhaps, with the very best intentions, inadvertantly commit the highest 
interests to incapable and unworthy delegates. Personal character, 
founded on consistent, useful, and disinterested virtue, will have weight 
among the civilized and the uncivilized; as gratitude for benefits re- 
ceived is the only moral feeling, which appears to be universally recog- 
nized, even among the most savage and barbarous nations. The apos- 
tolic Schwartz, all the circumstances of his peculiar situation being con- 
sidered, presents, perhaps, the most enviable example, which can any- 
where be found, of the respect and confidence inspired by personal cha- 
racter. 

‘* Instances might be adduced of Christian teachers, who have con- 
sidered themselves entitled, as God's messengers, to assume a tone of 
authority over the persons and consciences of the heathen. Such exer- 
cise of power is not warranted in the New Testament ; nor is the prac- 
tice there recommended of preaching to the ignorant, without prepara- 
tion, the high and mysterious doctrines of the Gospel, under an impres- 
sion, that sudden light from heaven would necessarily atcompany the 
instruction, and convey at once a capacity and will to receive it. Reli- 
gious knowledge is generally communicated, like other kinds of education, 
by winning the confidence and regard of the pupil, by endeavouring to 
make an impression in early and tender years, before the young mind is 
pre-engaged in other and worse pursuits; by awakening the attention of 
those of mature age, and gradually instilling good doctrine, as their 
understandings are opened, and their hearts softened, by its increasing 
influence upon them, and the evidence of its beneficial tendency. The 
Almighty himself ‘drew the Israelites with the cords of a man, with 
bands of love.’ 

** Some persons, and of high authority, have supposed that a previous 
degree of civilization was absolutely necessary, by way of preparation 
for the Gospel. Without acceding to this opinion in its full extent, we 
may remark that a communication of the arts and sciences, which add to 
the convenience and comforts of human life, and lighten its distresses 
and afflictions, must obviously possess a powerful influence over men in 
a state of natural ignorance. The effects produced upon the materials 
within their reach by the dexterity of the carpenter and the smith, with 
the contrivances of their tools, and the skill of the medical practitioner 
in curing wounds, and remedying internal disorders, appear to the unin- 
formed almost miraculous, and exceeding the bounds of merely human 
exertion. To teachers so much their superiors in handicraft, so compe- 
tent to confer visible palpable benefits in an unexpected, and to them in- 
comprehensible manner, they naturally listen with the more readiness 
upon spiritual concerns, convinced already that they are their masters in 
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important knowledge of a temporal kind. The great advantages of this 
method of facilitating the introduction of Christianity appear from 
Latrobe's excellent account of the Moravian settlements at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and from Mr. Ellis’s new and very interesting work, en- 
titled Polynesian Researches. Every Christian must bestow the mite 
of his commendation upon those missionaries, who, leaving their native 
country, and the comforts it affords, have fixed their abode with their 
families in a distant land, among foreigners, a rude and barbarous race, 
for the purpose of educating them by slow degrees, and with infinite 
labour, and the most patient gentleness, first of all in the knowledge of 
things pertaining to this life, with the farther and more important ob- 
ject of making converts to the faith of Christ, and proceeding full of 
hope, hand in hand with these new companions, through the changes of 
this mortal existence, in pursuit of the Saviour's eternal inheritance. 
Doubtless the reward of such good and faithful servants will be great ; 
their works will follow them. 

“It may be observed, in conclusion, that peculiar facilities present 
themselves to the English nation at this time for carrying on the propa- 
gation of the Gospel, from the power and influence exercised by this 
country in all quarters of the globe, and arising in a great degree from 
its peaceable commercial intercourse and maritime superiority. The 
public mind has been awakened to the importance of this object, proofs 
of which appear in the large annual funds voluntarily contributed, both 
for the dissemination of the Holy Scriptures in all languages, and for 
the support of Christian missions. We may add, that the character of 
the national Church of England is calculated to allay jealousies, because 
it assumes no secular power, independent of the State. The improve- 
ments in navigation make communications with all parts of the world 
comparatively easy; as the art of printing spreads knowledge from mind 
to mind with a celerity unknown in the primitive age. All these great 
powers and instruments for good it remains for Englishmen, under 
Providence, to direct well with united persevering efforts, and by the 
employment of duly qualified ministers, to extend the faith of Christ. It 
there be any trath in the early records we have been examining, vations 
contract guilt before God, like individuals, and punishments fall as judg- 
ments upon whole communities for common offences of magnitude. If 
the advantages and opportunities enjoyed by the English people are 
wasted, or overlooked, in a perpetual struggle for greater temporal ac- 
quisitions ; if their only desire and occupation is temporal prosperity, 
that which Scripture terms ‘ covetousness,” continual gain, instead of 
content and satisfaction, and gratitude for benefits received, both worldly 
and spiritual, in abundant measure, and a dutiful impression of the 
obligation imposed upon them to communicate these blessings to others ; 
we cannot suppose the Almighty will suffer such selfish disobedience to 
his plain commands to pass with impunity.”—pp. 429—435. 


In these excellent reflections we entirely concur, and we trust 
that the complaint with which this article commenced will not 
induce the reader to suppose, that we undervalue the book to 
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which it refers, As a History of the Preparation for the Gospel, 
and of its Propagation to the end of the First Century, we deem 
it highly deserving of attention. The style is clear and forcible, 
the information copious, and the principles of the author are as 
sound as his judgment is correct and sober. If the success of 
this volume shall induce him to extend his history of the progress of 
Christianity to a later date than that at which he now breaks off, 
he will have ample opportunity of enlarging those lessons upon 
Missionary proceedings which he desires and is so well qualified 
to impart. 


Art. [IX.—Plain Parochial Sermons, preached in the Parish 
Church of Bolton-le-Moors. By the they. James Slade, M.A. 
Vicar of Bolton, and Prebendary of Chester, London. Riving- 
tons. 1831. pp. 421. 


Mr. Siape has been long known to the public both as an active 
parish priest and as an able and very useful writer, and we can 
recommend this little volume as containing clear and forcible 
applications of the great truths of religion to the ordinary business 
of human life. At the same time it offers little or nothing cal- 
culated to call forth the lengthened observations of a reviewer; 
and to produce a few brief examples of the manner in which dif- 
ferent subjects are treated, seems to be the best method of dis- 
charging our duty with respect to it. 

From 1 Sam. ui. 1, “ The word of the Lord was precious in 
those days,” Mr. Slade remarks: | 


“ The Bible is grievously neglected both by rich and poor, The rich 
too seldom spare any of their abundant leisure in storing their minds 
with the riches of heavenly wisdom; other books, of worldly interest or 
amusement, absorb almost their whole attention; an unimproving, nay 
injurious publication, the foolish dream of fiction, will be seized and 
read with avidity, whilst the oracles of eternal truth are treated with an 
indifference that borders on disdain. The poor, it is true, have but little 
leisure; sufficient, however, if that little were diligently used, to enable 
them to acquire a considerable knowledge of their Bible; but the great 
multitude of them seek their refreshment from other sources—from the 

llutions of earthly pleasure. We might have expected better things; 

aving fewer serie possessions and comforts, it might be thought that 
the poor would gladly supply such deficiency by the attainment of spi- 
ritual blessings; by raising their hopes and affections to the imperishable 
treasures of a brighter world to come: but it is too often found other- 
wise; the enjoyments of earth, however unsatisfactory and even debas- 
pi - preferred to the abundant consolations and happiness of the 
ospe 4 
‘Thank God, there are many bright exceptions to these remarks, 
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both amongst the rich and the poor; the number is great, and we hope 
increasing, of those to whom ‘ the word of the Lord has been precious,’ 
who have ‘ received it with gladness,’ who have ‘ believed with the heart 
unto righteousness, who have ‘ seen the salvation of their God.’ But 
still, when we cast our eyes upon the vast and reckless multitude, we are 
ready to weep over it and to say, O that ye would know, even ye in this 


your day, the things that belong unto your peace, before they be hid for 
ever from your eyes. 


“From this lamentable neglect of the word of God, We may readily 
account for the want of religious principle, for the decay of religious 
character, for the overspreading of corruption and vice, so notorious in 
the Christian world. e astonishing circulation of the Bible through 
this country, of late years, might have reasonably led us to hope for a 
signal diminution of irreligion and crime. And God forbid we should 
be of the number of those who maintain that no such advantage has 
been derived from this dissemination of the word of life. But even the 
most sanguine person will not contend that this holy exertion, this spi- 
ritual culture, has produced a corresponding fruit: thousands of those 
who have free access to the Bible are lying, if not in utter darkness, at 
least in the shadow of death. And what is the cause? The scriptures 
are not valued in proportion to their extended circulation; they are not 
read with humble reverential attention, as the holy word of God; not 
understood or desired, as the fountain of light and life; not sought as a 
means of spiritual reformation and righteousness: and therefore we may 
ae a greater prevalence of iniquity, as a judgment of the just and 
offended God, for so flagrant an abuse of the knowledge of salvation. 

“ And thus with regard to the preaching of His word: where is that 
vehement desire, that deep interest, that holy concern to profit withal, 
which was observable in the days when preachers were few? We do 
not say that it is utterly extinguished, but certainly not proportioned to 
the opportunities vouchsafed. How many in this our lace and neigh- 
bourhood refuse to travel, even the shortest distance, to hear the Gospel ; 
and of those who professedly go to hear it, not a few are led by mere 
curiosity or custom. How do we stand condemned ay many @ less 
favoured people! There are indeed lands at this day still thirsting for 
the knowledge of their Goi and Saviour; lands, to which it has but just 
been carried, where it is only beginning to be understood; and there the 
people will instantly repair at the very sound of the good tidings, and 
wait with eagerness upon the footsteps of the missionary who bears in 
his hand the sacred treasure; but Aere, where the messengers are in 
every place, where the ministers of reconciliation abound, here are awful 
numbers, who never enter the house of God for the single purpose of 
hearing His word: the gift is continually offered, without trouble or 
an ‘without money or price,” and therefore, it would seem, perversely 

espised., 

Similar remarks may be made concerning all those divine ordinances 
and means of grace with which this privileged land has been so richly 
provided. The public worship of Almighty God, the holy sacraments 
of our Church, the instruction afforded to her children, the means of 
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private devotion and godly advancement, all these are pressed upon the 
notice and acceptance of all; it is not enough to say that we are invited, 
we are urged to the participation of these abundant blessings; yet how 
often are we urged in vain. At this moment, in some of our countries 
or dependencies abroad, where Churches are sparingly scattered, and the 
visits of ministers are few and long between, these divine ordinances are 
coveted with a painful anxiety, and no opportunity is ever lost: here, in 
the mother country, is the fountain of blessings, and the ‘ streams are 
ever flowing withal;’ but thousands esteem not these waters of life, and 
many never care to taste them.” —pp. 279—284. 


Again, from Matt. xxiv. 40, “ The one shall be taken, and the 
other left.” 


“It may be useful to mention a few instances in which we may be 
deceived in our comparative estimate of men. Even with regard to the 
fundamental principles of religion, to a real belief in the truths of the 
Bible, to the essentials of a Christian character, it is possible that we 
may form very mistaken opinions concerning many around us. It is 
true, that insincerity and deceit are commonly, sooner or later, in some 
degree detected ; it is difficult to be always dissimulating and acting a 

art; some evil fruit, some inconsistency does generally betray the hol- 
. mess of hypocritical pretensions; still, however, it is not always so ; 
and doubtless there are some, out of the number of those persons whom 
we are in the habit of considering as equally resting their hopes u 
true foundation, equally believing in Jesus Christ for pardon the peta 
tion, equally zealous in the maintenance of His holy religion and atten- 
tive to the ordinances —some there are, who differ materi from others, 
in the wnerring judgment of God. They may repair to the same place 
of worship, perhaps with the same degree of regularity, but with very 
different views and impressions: we can judge only of the outward ap- 
arance, of the posture of the body or the moving of the lips ; it is for 
the Lord to look upon the posture of the soul and the offering of the 
heart. Many, no question, come to the house of God from very un- 
worthy motives and for very unworthy purposes, and frequently they do 
not escape the observance of man; but man cannot penetrate into the 
case of every individual, to the eye of Jehovah alone are ‘all things 
naked and open ;’ He sees and judges who come unto Him in humble 
faith; who approach His tabernacle in a pious frame and temper, with 
holy affections, with integrity of heart; who ‘ worship Him in spirit 
and in truth.” My brethren, it is an awful consideration; but from the 
same Church, the same Christian society, the same assembly of wor- 
shippers, ‘ one shall be taken and another left.’ 

‘Again, with respect to a discharge of the ordinary duties of life, 
there may be much real, though little seeming difference, in the charac- 
ters of many with whom we are daily acquainted. Punctuality and dili- 
gence, though always commendable and useful for the public good, may 
be, in as far as the person himself is concerned, of little value in the 
sight of God; our acceptableness with God in this matter depends upon 
the principle, and the view and the spirit with which the business of life 
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is conducted; it may be carried on merely for the sake of self-interest, 
of gain, reputation, and pleasure, without any religious feeling or pur- 

se whatever, without a single prayer offered up for heavenly assistance 
and blessing, without a word of thanksgiving or acknowledgment; or, 
on the other hand, we may proceed to our daily employments and pur- 
suits, “ strong in the Lord and in the power of His might;’ imploring 
and depending upon His grace; ‘ doing whatever we do for His glory ; 
active and diligent and faithful, from a sense of love and duty to Him, 
for the sake of obeying the law of our blessed Redeemer, and thus 
bringing forth the fruit of faith unto perfection; ‘ living soberly, righte- 
ously, and godly in this present world,’ with the continual hope and 
expectation of a glorious world to come. Now, whether industry be 
the work of religious principle, or whether it arise merely from selfish 
and earthly views, we are often unable to decide; but God knoweth all 
the thoughts of man, and therefore can assign to every action, and habit 
and pursuit, its true origin and its due reward; and many persons, it 
will be found at last, who have gone forth together unto their labour, 
who have been engaged in the same occupations, have toiled together as 
companions in life, will be separated when the day of full inquiry comes ; 
the one, having ‘sown unto the spirit,’ shall be ¢aken to enjoy the fruit 
of life everlasting ; the other, having ‘ sown unto the flesh,’ shall be deft 
to reap corruption. 

‘* Similar observations will of course hold good with regard to the prac- 
tice of particular virtues. ‘They ‘ who give alms only to be seen of men,’ 
who dispense their bounty from any other principle than that of love to 
their Saviour—for any other purpose than to serve God and to benefit 
their fellow-creatures —they ‘ Aave their reward’ already—the only re- 
ward which they are caring to seek—the applause, the good will, or the 
esteem of mankind; and they must not expect, on the latter day, the 
reward which they seek not, the approval of their sovereign Lord, the 
praises and blessings of Christian charity. Again, they who exercise 
the virtues of honesty or sobriety merely for the sake of worldly expe- 
dience or reputation, will likewise ‘ have their reward,’ all the reward 
they are to expect in this life. Christian faith and Christian principle 
are the only foundations upon which a Christian can surely and success- 
fully build; they who build upon them will be taken to see the goodly 
fabric perfected in heaven, whilst every work which is raised upon 
‘other foundation,’ will be left to desolation and devouring fire. 

‘““ And even they who have communed together through their earthly 
pilgrimage in the bonds of familiar intimacy, who have been united all 
their lives long by the nearest and dearest ties of kindred, even they 
will be subject to the same discriminating judgment at the last. If they 
have been bound together in the holy bonds of the Gospel, as well as of 
family affection ; if they have been faithful brethren in the Lord ag well 
as in the flesh, ‘ walking with God as friends,’ it will be well ; then, as 
they ‘ were lovely and pleasant in their lives, in their deaths they shall 
not be divided ;’ together shall they go to Heaven, and be admitted to 
enjoy a more delightful communion with each otber in the happy para- 
dise above. But if it be otherwise, if such friends be of opposite cha- 
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racters, the one ‘ carnally’ the other ‘ spiritually minded,’ then, their 
ends must be opposite also; ‘death’ is the portion of one, ‘ life and 
peace’ of the other; their union, therefore, must be dissolved. The 
world may regard all the members of a family as nearly alike in charac- 
ter, but the difference may nevertheless be great ; and the distinction 
in another world will be great also. The wicked parent shall see its 
innocent offspring no more ; the pious father shall not deliver the undu- 
tiful child, nor the obedient child its rebellious father; each can save 
but his own sonl. How feelingly and powerfully does this considera- 
tion appeal to Christian families ; admonishing them to regard not the 
present only, but the everlasting welfare of each other; to ‘ edity one 
another’ in holiness and godly love, lest, after they have been so inti- 
—— connected together upon earth, while the one is taken to felicity 


and glory, the other be left to ‘ mourning, lamentation, and woe'.”’—- 
Pp: 298—305. 


As long as our Churches resound with such sermons as these, 
the Puritan, on the one hand, will in vain deny that the Gospel 1s 
faithfully preached ; and the unbeliever, on the other hand, will 
have no reasonable pretence for asserting that the Church of 
England inculcates a belief in religious doctrines, to the exclusion 
of virtuous and moral practice. 


Art. X.—The Correspondence of Isaac Basire, Arch- 
deacon of Northumberland and Prebendary of Durham, in the 
Reigns of Charles I, and Charles 11., with a Memoit of his 
Life. By W.N. Darnell, B.D. Rector of Stanhope. ‘Lon- 
don. Murray. pp. 


"THe subject of this Memorr, as Mr. Darnell informs us in his 
preface, 1s a good specimen of that class of men, which the 
Church of Ene! land was enabled to produce, after she had es- 
caped trom the corruptions of Popery and before her spirit was 
broken by the enero: ec ‘hime uts of Sectarianism. “ Pious, learned, 
active and judicious,” Dr, Basire lost no opportunity of turning 
his talent to account. In the language of Walker he was “ se- 
questered, pursevanted, plundered, and forced to fly; but he 
survived all these troubles, and lived after the Restoration to a 
good old age, upon his preferment in the Diocese of Durham. 
The name of this worthy person, as Mr. Darnell observes, 1s 
now scarcely known to the world. Yet his correspondence con- 
tains much interesting and some \ valuable matter, and his charac- 
ter appears to have hee n in a high degree estimable. He was 
bern at Rouen in Normandy, his father being a Protestant of 
the lowest order of French Noblesse. He passed several years 
at the University of Rotterdam, and removed from that place to 
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Leyden in the year 1625. He was admitted into Holy Orders 
in 1629 by “ Mr. Morton, Bishop of Coveutry and Lichfield,” 
and subsequently became Chaplain to that prelate, and accom- 
panied him to Durham in the year 1632. From that time to the 
breaking out of the Great Rebellion, he resided either with the 
Bishop at Durham or Auckland, or on the living of Eaglescliffe, 
to which he had been presented by his patron, corresponding 
with many learned men both at home and on the Continent, 
among others with Dr. Busby, who appears to have been his 
most intimate friend, and with Vossius. At the commencement 
of the public disturbances he was sworn a Chaplain to the King, 
and was collated to a stall at Durham, to the Archdeaconry of 
Durham, and to the living at Stanhope; but these appointments 
were merely nominal, “ the progress of the war having placed 
the duties and emoluments of such officers alike in abeyance.” 
He fled for a season to Oxford for an asylum, and afterwards 
having been seized at his living of Eaglescliffe and imprisoned im 
Stockton Castle, he escaped to France, leaving a wife and. six 
children in a state nearly approaching to destitution, and main- 
taining himself on the Continent for fifteen years by private 
tuition and public teaching. 

It is here that the more interesting portion of Dr. Basire’s his- 
tory begins. His labours and sufferings at home were not unlike 
those of thousands besides himself, who fell victims to the evil 
spirit of that unhappy age; but the use which he made of his 
exile was, in many respects, peculiar. His pupils having com- 
pleted their education, appear to have left him one by one, and 
‘we trace him,” says Mr. Darnell, “ in the course of the next 
three or four years at Messina, Zant, Smyrna, Aleppo, Antioch, 
and Jerusalem.” ‘The principal object of his travels was the dis- 
semination of the Protestant faith, and two letters inserted im this 
collection give a very curious account of what he accomplished. 


“« For the Honourable Sir Richard Brown, resident at Paris for his 
Majesty of Great Britain. 
Sop, 

‘**¢] have according to my duty acquainted you, from time to 
time, with the several passages of my now seven years voyage. In my 
last from Aleppo (as yet unanswered) IJ gave you an account of my stay 
in Zantes, and of my success there in spreading amongst the Greeks 
the Catholic doctrine of our church, the sum whereof I imparted to 
sundry of them in a vulgar Greek translation of our Church Catechism, 
the product whereof was so notable that it drew envy, and consequently 
persecution upon mee from the Latins. ‘This occasioned my volunt 
recess into the Morea, where the Metropolitan of Achaia prevailed with 
Mee to preach twice in Greek at a meeting of some of his bishops and 
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clergy, and it was well taken. At parting I left with him the like copy 
‘ut supra. From thence, after 1 had passed thorow Apulia, Naples, 
and Sicilie again (in which last at Messina, in Dr. Duncom’s absence, 
did for some weeks officiate aboard a ship), | imbarked for Syria, where, 
after some moneths stay in Aleppo, where I had frequent conversation 
with the Patriarch of Antioch, then resident there, I left a copy of our 
Catechism translated into Arabick, the native language there. From 
Aleppo, | went this last year to Jernsalem, and so travelled over all Pa- 
lestina, At Jernsalem I received much honor, both from the Greeks 
and Latins. ‘The Greek Patriarch (the better to express his desire of 
communion with our old Church of England by mee declared unto him) 
gave mee his bull or patriarchal seal in a blanke (which is their way of 
credence) besides many other respects. As for the Latins, they received 
mee most courteously into their own convent, though I did openly profess 

myself a priest of the Church of England. After some velitations about 
the validity of our ordination, they procured mee entrance into the 
Temple of the Se pulchre, at the rate of a priest, that is half in half less 
than the lay-men’s rate ; and at my departure from Jerusalem the pope's 

own vicar (called Commissarius Apostolicus Generalis) gave me his 
diploma in parchment under his own hand and publick seal, in it stiling 
mee Sacerdotem Ecclesie Anglicane and SS. Theologie Doctorem ; 
at which title many marvelled, yg the French Ambassador here. 
Returning to Aleppo, I passed over Euphrates and went into Mesopo- 
tamia (Abraham’s country), whither 1 am now intending to send our 
catechism in ‘Turkish to some of their Bishops, Armenians most of them 

This Turkish translation is procured by the good care of Sir Thomas 
Bendyshe, ambassadour here. After my return from Mesopotamia, | 
wintered at Aleppo, where I may not passe under silence sundry cour- 
tesies I have received from the Civil Consul, Mr. Henry Riley. This 
last spring I departed from Aleppo, and came hither by land (six hun- 
dred miles) all alone, | mean without either servant, or Christian, or 
any man with me that could so much as speak the Frank language. 
Yet by the help of some Arabike | had pickt up at Aleppo, I did perform 
this journey in the company of twenty ‘Turks, who used me courteously, 
the rather because I was their physician and of their friends by the way 
(a study whereunto the iniquity of the times, and the opportunity of 
Padua, did drive me), so by the good hand of God upon mee I arrived 
safe hither, where | wish the temper of our age would permit mee to 
expresse my welcome many ways, into the house of the Lord Ambassa- 
dor, Sir Thomas Bendyshe. Since my arrivall hither, the French Pro- 
testants here have taken hold of me; and after I had declaved unto them 
my resolution to officiate according to our liturgy, (the translation 
whereof, for want of a printed copy, cost me no little labour,) they 
have as yet hitherto orderly submitted to it, and promised to settle me, 
in three salvable men’s hands, a competent stipend: and all this, as they 
tell me, with the expresse consent of the French Ambassador, but still 
under the root and protection (eatenus) of the English Ambassador. 
How long this liberty may last | know not, because they are all of 
them bred after the Geneva discipline, and consequently not like to per- 
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severe, or to be suffered to go on in our way; out of which, God will- 
ing, | am resolved not to depart, though for it I lose this, as I have lost 
all. Meanwhile, as I have not been unmindful of our Church, with 
the true patriarch here, whose usurper now for a while doth interpose, 
so will L not be wanting to embrace all opportunities of propagating the 
doctrine and repute thereof, stylo veteri; especially if I should about it 
receive any commands or instructions from the King, (whom God save) 
only in ordine ad Ecclesiastica do I speak this; as for instance, proposall 
of communion with the Greek Church (salva conscientid et honore) a 
church very considerable in all those parts. And to such a communion, 
together with a convenient reformation of some grosser errours, it hath 
been my constant design to dispose and incline them. Haply, some 
months hence, before | leave these parts, I shall passe into Egypt, that 
I may take a survey of the churches of the Cophtics, and conterre with 
the patriarch of Alexandria, as I have done already with the other three 
patriarchs, partly to acquire the knowledge of those churches, and partly 
to publish ours ‘ quantum fert status.’ All along as I have gone, I have 
collated the severall confessions of faith of the several sorts of Christians, 
Greeks, Armenians, Jacobites, Maronites, &c., which confessions I have 
with me in their own languages. I should now long for a comfortable 
postliminium to my family, but yet I am resolved rather intermori in 
these toylesome ecclesiastical peregrinations, than to decline the least on 
either hand from my religion or allegiance. And oh! that it were with 
our Church as whilhome when God Almighty did shine upon our wayes, 
and uphold both the staves thereof, ‘ beauty and bands; but patience, 
‘ hoc etat in votis ;’ and to recover both shall be the prayer and endea- 
vour of 
eee Sir, 
Your, &c.’ 
‘* « Pera, near Constantinople, 
20 Juli 1653.’ 


“ The next letter is addressed to Ant. Leger, a Protestant Minister 
at Geneva, in reply to two letters which he had written to Dr. Basire 
requesting some intelligence respecting the state of the Reformed Church 
in the Levant, and encouraging him to proceed in his Christian labours. 
It will be seen how little he required such a stimulus. 


MonSIEUR ET TRES HONORE FRERE, 

“ Je vous aye une obligation particuliere pour celle dont il vous a 
pleu m'honorer et consoler tout ensemble. Je vous remercie tres affec- 
tionement pour la faueur de vos bonnes prieres: la continuation des 
qnelles augmentera mon esperance d’obtenir le saint courage et la perse- 
verance a laquelle il vous a pleu m’exhorter si fraternellement. Plaise 
& Dieu qu’en tous mes desseins je ne mesle rien du mien, et que je naye 
autre but que sa gloire et l'edification des ames. Mais pour vous con- 
fesser franchement la verité, Je sais bien que mes pauvres eflorts gisent 
par trop au dessous du bruit et de la bonne opinion. Quant au service 
spirituel des Frangois, qui font profession de nostre religion, je me suis 
volontairement abstenu d’engagement en particulier, pour ne surcharger 
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aucuns deux, et partant tout ce que j'en aye fait a esté gratuit. Cette 
liberté m’a donne lopportunite de vacquer quelques fois au service de 
Messieurs Anglois (etant loge en la maison de Monseigneur l Ambassa- 
deur D’Angleterre,) et quelques fois an service des Grecs qui m’en ont 
requis par lettres sous leur propre seing. Ce n’obstant, Je n’aye pas 
jusques ici manqué de faire devers les Messieurs Frangois toutes les 
offices du S. Ministere, selon l'occasion ; et je serai prest a les continuer 
pendent mon sejour ici, d'autant plus pour l'amour de vous qui m/avez 
recommande le demurant de vostre petit troupeau. 

~* * Quant aux preches, Je les fais tantost en Francois, tantost en 
Italien, pour y comprendre en une mesine assemblée avec les Francois, 
et les Anglois qui l'entendent, et plusieurs autres, tant Grees qu’ Italiens 
(mesme de ceux de I’Eglise Romaine) qui se truvent: ‘Toute la reeom- 
pense que Jen recherche est, ponr par ce moyen pouvoir retenir (pour 
le moins les nostres) du libertinage, et en la Croyance, et que seroit le 
plus scandaleux, en la conversation, en un pays si dangereux pour lun 
et pour autre. J’ay bien preveu et la division de quelques uns au de- 
dans, et tousjours loposition de ceux de dehors : mais m’asseurant que 
mon petit labeur “ne sera point du tout vain au Seigneur,’ J’ay de la 
prist courage d’estendre mon niveau jusques aux Grees. Et quoique 
leur ignorance et superstition deplorable, jointe a un orgeuil originel de 
la pluspast, me pouvoit descourager, neansmoins par la clet de la Pre- 
dication, et les Eglises et les oreilles mont esté ouvertes, (Je remets au 
bon Dieu son oevre propre de leur ouyrir les coeurs). Or pour fonde- 
ment de mon entree parmi cux J’ay pose la traduction en Gree vulgaire 
du Catechisme public de leglise d'Angleterre (selon laquelle il y a plus 
de vingt cing aus que Jaye Thonneur d'avoir exerce mon ministere) et 
celui, tant pour la brievete sucinte, que pour la comprehension des points 
fondamentals, tant en la croyance qu'en la morale ; comme aussy pource 
qu'il est positif sans y mesler controverse, il a gaigné lapprobation de 
quasi toutes les sortes de Chretiens. Trois des quatre Patriarches aux 
quels je Vay communiqué lont grandement loue: de peu sen falut quil 
ne feust imprime a Venize mesmes, mais Vinquisiteur s'achoppa au nom- 
bre des deux Sacrements: l'ambassadeur de Transylvanie en emporta 
WVicy il y a quelque temps une copie quil me promit faire imprimer en 
son Pays; autrement, Je vous en eusse pri. Il ya quelques jours, qu’en 
plaine Eglise Je la presentay au Patriarche de Jerusalem, en presence de 
tous les pretres et du peuple du lieu, luy disant, que c Ctoist le sommaire 
de la doctrine laquelle javoy souventes fois prechés au peuple Grec en la 
ditte Eglize et autres an laquelle doctrine tant s’enfaut que J’eusse a 
honte, que Je protestoye estre prest de la scelirde mon sang propre: Le 
patriarch (qui m’avoit auparavant cogneu a Jerusalem) le print fort agreé ; 
et cet acte (par la benediction de Dieu) ne m'‘a point encores nuit envers 
le Puple. J’en ay fait autant au Patriarche d’Antioche lorsque i ie fus en 
Alep en Syrie, ou Jen ay laiss¢ une copie en langue Arabique: & present 
ie le fais traduire en Turquesque, pour lenvoyer aux Crethiens de Meso- 
potamie, auquels ie Tay promis quand ic Vay visite i! y a quelque temps. 
‘Vout cecy est tort peu de chose a lextericur, mais outre la demonstra- 
tion de la puissance Divine a releuer de moyens si foibles et sy chetifs, 
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principalement parmi un peuple comme celuy, ‘ qui chemine encores en 
tenebres, et habite en un pays d’ombre de mort:’ nostre Mart 
Anglois nven fait esperer quelque chose, car il note qu'en Angleterre la 
Reformation commenga par un simple Catechisme. Ces petits devoirs 
ont Reanmoins excite contre moi une grandissime envie et malice de la 
part des Latins (que se vantent tant de leur missions) qui me font mena- 
cer tantost du Turc, tantost de l'interdit du Patriarche (qui jusques a 
present, m'aime, m’ecoute, et me fait bonne accueil) tantost iis pensent 
mintimider par menace d’assassinat & mon retour de quelq'une des 
Eglises Grecques: Je me tiens sur mes gardes, poursuivant toujours 
mon train, mais toutes mes confiances sont en celuy ‘ qui a nombré un 
chacun de nos chevaux,’ et portant aura soing de la teste sur laquelle ils 
croissent tous: sinon, sa sainte volonte soit faite mais je suis par trop 
indigne d'une fin si glorieuse: quoy quil en adviene, J’en laisse le succez 
a Dieu, aux pieds duquel je jette tous mes labeurs: ce me servit trop d‘hon- 
neur den veoir quelques grapillages, ou, comme en parle le prophete, quel- 
que petite production en quelques branches forcettees. Les Grees ne me 
font pas oublier Messieurs les Francois, auquels J'ay nagueres mis en 
main deux petits ovvrages: Tun pour fermer la bouche a quelques impu- 
dens du parti Romain qui ont ici fait nouvelle du vieil libelle du Jesuite 
Lessius, ou il rema le venit qui Bolsec a vomy contre ce grand person- 
age Monsieur Calvin. L’apologie que jen ay dressée en Francois n’est 
quasy autre chose q’une simple traduction du Latin de Monsieur Rinet: 
L‘uutre qui sont les XV. defaults de la messe (qui n'est aussi q'une tra- 
duction) les a neanmoins piqués, parceque il fait apparoitre, leur 
propres principes le danger et Tidolatrie de la Messe. Je l’ay fait pour 
rapeller un des nostres qu’ils tachoient de destraquer: on m’a nagueres 
mis en mains un gros volume Manuscrit Gree compose par un certain 
Iwo}d Borevytog qui vescut du temps de l’empereur Manuel 
Paleologus.. 11 contient plusicurs Sermons, et quelques disputes contre 
la primauté du Pape Rom. . . . © © © © @ 

‘** Maintenant, voyez comme, pour satisfaire & vostre desir de scavoir 
quelques particularites Eeclesiastiques du Levant je vous ay attedié en 
contrepassant les bords d'une greeny lettres, laquelle je conclus en 
disant seulement pour response a vostre offre, que si pour le bien public 
vous trouvez apropos de me faire tenir quelques exemplaires du Nouveau 
Testament en Gree vulgaire, ou du Catechisme de l’Archimandrite de 
Cefalonie, ou bien de la Confess. de Cyrille, avec les passages de lescri- 
ture sainte 2 la marge, Je tacheray les debiter au plus grand avantage 
spirituel, et j’en espere pour advance, quelque edification: Comme aussi 
jembrasseray volontiers la contiuuation de vostre bon avis, et celluy de 
Messicurs vos Collegues aun Ministere (lesquels Je prends la hardiesse de 
saluer tres aflectueusement) pour le bon succes desquels, & ledification 
de vostre Eglise, Je joindray mes tres humbles prieres au Grand Pasteur 
de toutes les brebis, auquel Je les recomande tous d’aussy bon coeur et 
affection comme je suis.”—pp. 120—126. 


These interesting statements respecting the labours of a learned 
divine in the midst of unmerited exile and poverty, are varied, 
oddly enough, by domestic correspondence with Mrs. Basire ; 
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f i whose “ marvellous spelling,” to use the words of Mr. Darnell, 
eS seems to have given Smollett himself a hint for the composition 
Oo of the epistles of Mrs. Winifred Jenkins. The letters are valu- 
Aa able, as showing both the distress and the Christian resignation 
Sy fi of the parties, and as a curious specimen of the education then 
i given to “ a lady of good family (Corbett) in Shropshire.” : 

ak ; “ To my good frend Dr. Isaac Basire, this present. 

Jesu ! 

30th May, 1654 

7} - “ Yours of the 27th of February, 1654, I reeeiued May 22, 
mere | and that hath bin all I haue receiued from you sens February 20, 1653, 
dl ; your being so far from me, and the times so very bad, I could not heare 
ay 4 from you, which mad my enimy to threten me to stay my feft part tel I 
- F pruved you were liueing: and ould Tomas Red began a shut a genst me 
mt for the det you ode him, but 1 being aduised by my frends to anser the 
4 an shut, he was glad to let it fall. I prais God wich hath in abeled me to 
( aa go throue many trobels with thankfullnes and conteent. I ded oft 
han thinke of your direxcion, and I an oure children meet so much oftner 
ef. at the throne of grace for you, wich I find now by my one experans the 
e it shoureest refuge. The deuill and the flesh I know hath and will be 
Ta besey, but throu God gras in me I haue and shall ouercom them. My 
a... Lady Blaxton is very wall I hop, for a fortnet sens I had a letter from 
ib 3 her. She was then at Lonan, but I looke for her shortly at her one 
Ai hous. I pray you pray for her, as she hath constantly dun for you, be- 
nm: } sids her husbant, wich is at liberty with her and is free. Her dotter, 
a the tim my lady was at Lonan, maried *James Sir Wil man, and her 
ae ' father hering of it sent for her, and she confesed to him she was maried 
> + a to him, but the man had rauesed her agenst her will, and so forsed ber 
ay ; to marie with him agenst her will. Her father beliueing ber, caried her 
ae vp to Lonant to her mothe to live with her priuetly from him, She hath 
po 7 maried another wors then the ferst. 

: . 7 ** My Lady would often tell me of a saying of yours, oure cros may 
ae be changed, but not removed. So Lord grant what heuer he ples to 
_ send us for a cros wee may vnder go it with christian pasons. Monser 
o Russel ret to me in Genuary, Pette was wall and at scoul. He is very 
Tit wary of your shut. You must lose what thy owe with pasans, for the 
e } one brother has sould all. Hee is woreth nothing and is miserable, and 
ae the other, to awoyd paying, hath diuorced him selfe from his wife. I 
| haue ret doun Mr. Jonathan Dawes nam, and I and oure Jettel ones will 
ae pray for him. I do assure you I do as much as in me lais to bring vp 
iy fi our children in the feare and knowledge of God, and to keepe them from 
ae : idlenes, and I prais God I haue comford of them for ther lerning and 
_ yiety. My frand Busby ret to me if I could precure a plas for Isaax in 
| f Vasmenster neare the coule wheare he mit be tabeled, hee would giue 
} p 4 him his bookes and lerning, and what plas fel, with in the skole or with 

4 * James, Sir William Blaxton’s man-servant. 
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out, he would do his best for him. But I was not abel to pay for his 
diet, and to find him cose in that plas, I receiuing nothing from you this 
tow years and all most a half, but the twenty pounds you sent me from 
Missina, wich you mean of at the begining of your trauels. I have not 
res reseued the twelue pouds and the ten pounds, but | hop I shall. Dr. 

uncom did rit to his brothr very ernestly about it, but his brother 
could not do it. Dr. Duncom ret to his brothe he intends for Englant. 
Your delit is safe, but I ham com from Mr. Garnet hous, it being like to 
fool on oure heds, I have taken one of Mr. Lee hear in Eaglisclif, and 
have taken it for 21 yers. I ham seteled heare with content. Mr. 
Garnet in all my trubels stands my good frend. I haue had my feft 


part granted as yet; but, with much grif and trobel, but no sertenty of 


the contenuens of it. Dr. Clark is wil, and the noble Dauisons, Mrs. 
Man, and her ..... and good. Mr. Panninan, thy all in queare very 
much of you, and will regious* in your will being. Mr. Tematie Thris- 
oF ret to me from Lonan a very comfortable lette, and sent me 5 

nds. 

“« The paine of my back and the stone do very much in crec, and yet 
I kip fat. J want whit wain to take my pouthers in, heare is non to be 
got tht is god. I do hartily prais God for your prospring in your caul- 
mg,* and thy that torn many to ritousnes thy shall shine as stars. Wee 
do extremly want you and your brethern here, for there are very many 
that is faln from the faith. Things are very bad for the presan, but it is 
thot by all wais men thy will be beter, and then I hop you will in joy 
your one with the comford of a good concans, and if you ples to let me 
stay heare for a tim tel I see the euent of things, then as soune as you 
send I shall with God’s assistans abay you, thoue the sea be neuer so 
terabel tome. Thoue, Lord, vs direct, but in no case send for me so- 
tenly, for I trust God in his prouidens and marci will send you to me, 
wich is my soul’s thersting desir, and in truth your being so far from me 
hath ben som sorow to me when I could not here from you: but I and 
oure cheldren do dayly pray for your ponpens in your colling. To God 
glory, the comford and reliue of vs all. ‘The cheldren, not knowing any 
thing, ax me when you will com hom, and when thy mos go to see you. 

“IT haue reseuied the tokens you sent me formerly, with the 9 pare of 
Gerusalem garters. I shall deliuer them according to thir name, 


Dear ElusBanp, 

‘* I haue considered of what you ret to me, and intend faith- 
fully to abay you as my menester and husband, when you send for me. 
All our cheldren are will, and in tret your blesing. My vnkle Pigott hath 
reseuied your tow pels of 22 ponds, and as soune as he reseuied the 
monny he retorns all very saue. Harty Blad is will, and hould An, and 
long to see you. 

“Tham yours in the Lord, 
F, B.’—pp. 132--136. 


While Basire was engaged in the manner described in his 


* Rejoice. ¥ Calling. 
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letter to M. Seger, he received an invitation from George Racoczi, 
Vaivode of ‘Transylvania, to take the chair of theology in the 
University of Alba Julia(Weissemburg). “ The invitation was 
accepted, and a new and extraordinary scene opened in Basire’s 
life.’ We cannot enter into the details of his behaviour in this 
situation, but Mr. Darnell’s summary will give the reader a ge- 
neral acquaintance with the subject. 


“In the latter part of this year (1655) Basire transmitted to Charles 
If. a long Latin letter exhorting him to persevere in the maintenance 
of the true religion. From what we now know of the sentiments of 
Charles on this topic, there is reason to fear that this strong appeal of a 
zealous and faithful subject would have no greater charm for bin than 
the homilies of Presbyterian Divines, which he had been doomed to lis- 
ten to in Scotland. 

“In the course of this letter he tells Charles IT. in plain language, 
that ‘ though allegiance was due to any legitimate prince, on account of 
the divine ondtnance. nevertheless his more than royal, because Christian 
firmness in adhering to his religion, more effectually called forth his 
attachment and veneration to a king in exile, but unshaken in his faith; 
and together with his, the same feelings in the minds of his most consi- 
derate subjects, than, without this princely diadem of orthodoxy, would 
all his titles, and the triumphant return to the possession of his three 
kingdoms, if he were an apostate or unsettled in his opinions.” He then 
quotes a passage from the Excw» Baowuy to the following effect :— 
* Your fixation in matters of religion will not be more necessary for your 
soul, than for your kingdom's peace, when God shall bring you to them, 
as the king your father, tho’ dead, yet speaketh even now to you.’ There 
is a good deal more in a similar strain: quite enough to have made it by 
no means desirable for Charles to retain so faithful a monitor in his court 
after the Restoration. 

“The protessor of divinity had not been long at Alba Julia, before his 
active mind was engaged in projects for the improvement of the Univer- 
sity, in which he held a distinguished station, and for the benefit of the 
Reformed Church established in that country. [have before me two docu- 
ments, the one on ecclesiastical matters, addressed to the General Synod 
of Transylvania, the other suggesting academical arrangements, addressed 
to the prince. The former consists of fifteen, the latter of twenty-five 
distinct propositions, and both are drawn up with great clearness. Their 
object appears to be to introduce order and uniformity into the proceed- 
ings of the Church; and to assimilate, as far as possible, the regulations 
and usages of the University to those which had been approved of after 
long trial in the west of Europe. 

‘ It was not, however, the fate of Basire to find peace and tranquillity 
in foreign regions any more than in his native land. In the course of 
three years, events took place which compelled him again ‘ to seek a coun- 
try.’ The letters which propose to lay before the reader, relate in some 
measure to those events; and at the same time show in how short a 
period he had acquired the favour of his master, the affection of his pu- 
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pils, and the high consideration of learned and religious men.”"==pp, 151 


It deserves to be recorded to the honour of Basire, that his 
correspondence with Prince Racoczi, upon whom he was at this 
time entirely dependent, breathes the same spirit of piety, and is 
marked with the same wisdom and moral courage, as are recog- 
nised in the letter to his own worthless sovereign. Racoczi died 
of a wound received ina battle against the ‘Turks, and Basire, 
having remained in Transylvania to superintend the royal funeral 
and settle his own affairs, returned to England about a year after 
the Restoration of Charles II. 


“We now behold the subject of our memoir restored to his native 
country, and to the grade in society which he held before his exile. He 
was again happy in the bosom of his family, and sat down contented 
under the government of a king, to whose fortunes he had attached him- 
self, and who had been a fellow-suflerer with many of his subjects. 
Basire had never lost sight of his home, nor of his duty to his sovereign : 
he had not forgotten his God, and God had not forgotten him. It would 
not be an accurate description of his mind to assert that his spirit never 
sank under his misfortunes, but it would be correct and just to say that 
‘ his faith failed not:’ for in truth he drew all his support from above. 
We do not see him fretful and repining in his correspondence, nor yet 
ostentatiously engaged in rallying his natural energies ; but we find that 
he commits every thing to Providence, that he prays constantly for pa- 
tience and resignation, and obtains by this means the very temperament 
of mind which is most useful to him. 

** Few people seem to have turned the knowledge they have acquired 
to better account than he did. It did not merely ensure his maintenance 
wherever he went, but it also ensured him consideration and respect. If 
he had remained at home, he could scarcely have been a more useful 
member of the Church to which he belonged. If he had remained at 
home, and fortune had never frowned upon him—his pupils, those whom 
he took abroad with him, and those who were attracted to him during 
his residence in Transylvania, would have lost the benefit of his instruc- 
tion. 

_© There was still reserved for him a tranquil portion of existence, as 
nearly as may be commensurate to that which he had spent in banish- 
ment. His life was now only varied by the discharge of his ecclesiasti- 

cal duties, or the training of his children in the path in which he wished 
them to go. In the latter he was not always successful, and he endured 
a severe mortification in the apostacy of his sun Peter to the Church of 
Rome. He appears to have set himself to the performance of his vari- 
ous functions with a firm resolution to do his best, and he continued his 
exertions to a late period of life with unimpaired energy. The services 
of such a man must have been extremely valuable at a time when every 
department of the Church was in confusion; and, in that department 
which fell under his immediate care, much seems to have been effected. 
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fa © “It may appear surprising that a person of Dr. Basire’s high character, 
ane so well-known to the reigning monarch, and so justly appreciated by 
Rye him, should not have been raised to the Episcopal Bench. ‘There is a 
‘e a] letter in this collection which proves that his friends looked forward to 


such an elevation for him, and one, also, from bimself to his son, strongly 
disclaiming any such desire on his part; but it does not appear that a 
bishoprick was ever offered to him, much less that he at any time used 


interest to obtain that distinction.’ —pp. 204—206. 

a Our readers will agree with us in thinking, that, by rescuing the 
aad memory of such a man from oblivion, Mr. Darnell has done good 
wa service to the cause of religion, For our own parts, we sincerely 
7a thank him, both for the work itself and for the satisfactory manner 
wa in which he has performed it. No one can behold the signs of 
aa the times, without feeling that days may be at hand in which 
a the ministers of Christ may once more be called upon to forsake 
34 ; father and mother, and wife and children, for conscience sake. 
wt a If such a time arrives, may it find them as ready to obey the call- 
a ing, and as well prepared to derive permanent benefit from the 


ae visitation as were the confessors of a former age—the Hammonds, 
the Halls, the Taylors, the Waltons, and the Basires! 


Arr. X1.—The Christian Expositor; or Practical Guide to 


“ ‘Though many expositions of the Bible, of great and deserved cele- 
brity, exist in our language, a commentary sufficiently short to be read 
by those who have not leisure to consult learned and extensive works, 
yet suffictently comprehenstve to serve as a guide to the study of the 
sacred Scriptures, appears to be still wanting. To supply this deficiency 
is the design of the present performance, in which it has been the aim 
of the author to embrace in a condensed form such information as will 
enable the general reacler to ascertain the real meaning of the inspired 
writers. 

‘** For the accomplishment of this object he deemed it requisite to 
attempt an explanation of every verse, and even of every phrase in the 
New Testament, which scemed to him liable to be misunderstood. In 


: the Study of the New Testament. Intended for the Use of 
a General Readers. By the Rev. George Holden, M.A. Lon- 
don. Rivingtons. 1830. 

Bas Tne nature and object of this work are clearly and faithfully ex- 
Re plained in the author’s preface, which we extract. He appears 
4h § to us to have executed his task in a judicious manner, and we 

Bie are not acquainted with any book which in so short a compass, 
ae and for so reasonable a price, will furnish the English reader with 
| a complete critical commentary upon the New Testament. 
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the execution of this design he has faithfully given the result of a critical 
investigation of the sacred text, which he prosecuted with the assistance 
of the most eminent British and foreign publications in the department 
of expository theology. He has not, indeed, cited the Greek and 
Oriental tongues, or introduced any topics of philological discussion ; 
but it has been a fixed principle with him to adopt that exposition 
which he considered as resting on the basis of sound interpretive criti- 
cism; and, without assigning the grounds upon which it is built, to 
state it in the fewest words consistent with perspicuity. That he has 
always decided right, that out of a multitude of comments he has always 
chosen the best supported, he is far from presuming to affirm ; but he 
has laboured with diligence to perform the office of a faithful interpreter ; 
and the reader may at least be assured, that every exposition which he 
will here find is supported by strong critical reasons, and sanctioned by 
the authority of some of the most distinguished biblical scholars. 
“The importance of the marginal references to the understanding of 
the Scriptures, is universally allowed ; but a limited examination of the 
immense mass which has been accumulated will suffice to convince the 
inquirer, that not a few have only a verbal coincidence, that very many 
have but a slight analogy, and that still more are totally irrelevant. The 
author. not being able to find any collection with which he could rest 
satisfied, determined to undertake the wearisome labour of re-examining 


this vast body of references, and to select only such as are really illus- 49 
| trative, such as, in his judgment, serve to throw mutual light upon each ai 
other. These, or, when too numerous, a selection from them, he has a 
placed in the note upon the clause or text to which they refer.—The nad, 
Parallel Passages, also, in the evangelists, besides being 
ferred to, are particularized at the beginning of each chapter of St. Mat- ee" 
thew ; which may in some measure answer the purpose of a complete et 
harmony of the Gospels. et 
‘* To comprebend the true meaning of the sacred writers, it is neces- Pt 
sary to keep in view the history of the age, and the circumstances of the say 
times in which they wrote. ‘To this subject attention has been paid ; biel 
and the author trusts that he will not be found to pass over many pas- Ay 
sages containing allusions to ancient facts, opinions, manners and cus- phe 
toms, without attempting to elucidate them. ae) 


| 
“ To each book is prefixed an Introduction, containing an aceount of 

the writer of it, the time when, and the place where it was written, the aay 

subject of which it treats, the persons to whom it was addressed, and Citas 

such matters as it may be proper to bear in mind when engaged in Ey 

perusing it. Bir, 
« The limits of the work precluded the insertion of practical reflec- Ha 

tions at the end of each chapter, which, indeed, belong rather to the Dink 

province of the preacher than of the annotator, whose business it is to oy, 

explain and illustrate the meaning of the sacred penmen ; but the author 

has occasionally interspersed short moral observations, and admonitory 

remarks, which he hopes will be useful in drawing the attention to the 

truths of revelation, and in enforcing the indispensable importance of 

the religion of the heart. 
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“ Such is a brief outline of the present publication, and though it 
extends no farther than to the New Testament, it forms in itself a com- 
plete work. But if it should be favourably received, it is the author's in- 
tention to proceed in another volume with a similar commentary on the 
Old Testament ; to which will be subjoined Tables of Weights and 
Measures, of Coins, of ‘Time, a Chronology of the Bible, and a General 
Index of Places, Persons, and Offices occurring in the Old and New 
Testaments, with as full a description as the nature of the plan will 
admit.’’—pp. iii.—vi. 


It is difficult to make such a selection from the ‘ notes” as 
shall present a fair specimen of Mr, Holden’s work; but /his 
Synopsis of the Epistle to the Romans may suffice to prove his 
competence for the task which he has undertaken, and at the 
same time may furnish the reader with au useful help in the study 
of this important portion of Holy Writ. | 


“ SYNOPSIS OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS. 
CHAPTER PREFACE, 

I,  ‘* The apostle, after adverting to his person and office, salutes 
the Church of Rome, v. 1—7., excuses his delay in visiting them, 
and expresses his ardent desire to preach the Gospel at Rome :— 
v. S—15. 

PART I. 
“ THE GOSPEL METHOD OF JUSTIFICATION STATED AND 
VINDICATED. 


I.‘ The Gospel is the powerful means which God makes use of 
to work out the salvation of every one who believes; for, it 
reveals the method which he has appointed for our becoming 
righteous, 2.¢. for our being justified, namely, by faith ?—v. 16, 
17. 

* This justification by faith proved to be necessary, 2” the first 
place, to the Gentiles, by reason of their corruption and deprava- 

tion, by which they are rendered guilty before God:—v. 1I8— 

32. 
II. “In the next place to the Jews ; because all sinners of every 

nation are exposed to the wrath of God, v. 1—11, who will 
judge every man according to the spiritual light he enjoys, 7. 12— 
16. But the conduct of the Jews is not, as they boast, superior 
to that of the Gentiles, v. 17—24, nor will the outward rites 
and ceremonies, and the external observance of the law of Moses, 
be of any avail to the justification of those who are transgressors 
of the law, as the Jews are :—vr. 25—29. 

Il I. ‘ This statement vindicated from some objections, 7. 1—8. 
That both Jews and Gentiles are under the guilt of sin, and 
lidble to the condemnation of God, proved from the Jewish 
Scriptures :—r. 9—19. The conclusion therefore is, that no 
one can be justified by ‘the deeds of the law,” viz. by obedi- 
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CHAPTER 
ence to the law, either natural or revealed, since no one has,per- 
fectly obeyed it :—v. 20. 
““ As no man can merit justication by his own works and 
deservings, God has of his own free grace and mercy through 
Christ vouchsafed a method of justification, or of being accounted 
righteous in his sight, by faith :—v. 21—30. 


PART IL. 


THE GOSPEL DOCTINE OF JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH DOES NOT MAKE 
VOID THE LAW, EITHER NATURAL OR REVEALED, BUT IS PER- 
FECTLY CONSISTENT WITH BOTH :—v. 31. | 


IV.  “ First, that it is consistent with the revealed law of God ap- 
pears from the Abrahamic covenant ; for Abraham was justified 
by faith, and not by works, 7. 1—5, and this manner of justifi- 
cation accords with the representation of David, v. 6—8. Nor 
is this justification by faith confined to the Jews ; it extends to 
the Gentiles, as is proved, First, from Abraham having been 
justified by faith previous to his being circumcised, v. 9—12 ; 
and, Secondly, from God's promise to him, v. 13—17. This 
example of Abraham is recorded for our instruction and benefit : 

V. —v. 18—25. And happy are the effects resulting from the 
gracious scheme of justification by faith, v. 1—11, the necessity 
of which is proved from its being the only remedy for the evils 
entailed on all mankind in consequence of Adam's fall :—. 12— 
21. 

VI. =“ Secondly, ithe Gospel doctrine of justification is consistent 
with the moral law written on the heart of man; because the 
very profession of the Gospel lays us under the strongest obliga- 
tions to holiness, 7. 1—14, because the service required by the 

VII. Gospel is incompatible with the practice of sin, v. 19 —23; and 
because, though we are delivered by it from the law of works, it | 
leads us to contract new obligations, which require us to serve Tit 
God in a new and spiritual way :—v. 1—6. So far, therefore, cont | 
from making void the moral law, it is the only means of deliver- Wi 
ing mankind from the bondage of sin, to which they are sub- Ae 

VIII. jected, while under the law, either of Moses or of nature :—v. 7 Ae 
—25. The nature and blessedness of this deliverance described : 
—v. 1—39. 


* 


PART IIL. hea 

“ THE CALLING OF THE GENTILES, AND THE REJECTION OF THE 7 
UNBELIEVING JEWS. 


IX. ‘The apostle commences this subject by expressing his affec- 
tion for the Jewish nation :—v. 1—5. The rejection of the un- 
believing Jews consistent with God's dealings with the Jews in 
former ages, v. 6 — 13, with his justice and mercy, v, 14— 
24, and with the predictions of the prophets, v. 25 —33. 

X. Their rejection is also just, because, through a blind’ zeal for 
their law, they have rejected that method of justification by faith 
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CHAPTER 
which is required in all, v. 1—13, and which has been preached 
to all, v. 14d—18, whereas the Gentiles have embraced it:—v. 
XI. 19—21. Nevertheless their rejection is not universal, and they 
will finally be converted :—v. 1—36. 


PART IV. 


“ This part treats of pRacTicaL MORALITY, and extends to the 
end of the Epistle. 


“ From this synopsis of its contents it must be evident that the 
Epistle to the Romans is a regular and methodical treatise ; containing 
a luminous exposition of some of the fundamental doctrines of the 
Christian religion. To these doctrines let us pay a deep and serious 
attention ; and may the Holy Spirit which led the apostles into all ne- 
cessary truth, so engraft them in our hearts as to produce in us that true 
and lively faith, which can alone be available to our justification.”— 
p. 343—345.. 


Arr. XIL—A Treatise on Confirmation: with Pastoral Discourse, 
applicable to Confirmed Persons. By Thomas William Lan- 
caster, M. A. Vicar of Banbury, and formerly Fellow of 
Queen’s College, Oxford. London. Rivingtons. 1830. 


Aw Extract from Mr. Lancaster’s preface will show how well 
qualified he is to treat of the doctrinal and controversial questions 
connected with the rite of Confirmation, and will afford a fair 
specimen of the manner in which his volume is written. 


“TI. We learn from the Acts of Apostles, that the gift of the Holy 
Spirit was conferred on the early Christians as a consequence of the 
Apostles’ laying their hands upon them. But we are told that gift 
related exclusively to the extraordinary operations of the Holy Spirit : 
that the usage of the apostles does not therefore apply to a state of the 
Church, in which we seek and expect only his ordinary graces. Now, 
common as this remark is, it will appear that, in the following treatise, 
though I have considered it as an error, I have not offered a single argu- 
ment for its confutation. 

“ 'To those, then, who thus object, I feel myself entitled to answer as 
follows: They who advance the objection are bound to prove it; I am 
not, by any legitimate principle of argumentation, bound to prove the 
contrary. This is the general duty of all persons who introduce new 
opinions; and I feel that I have a perfect right to consider this as a new 
opinion. I can find no vestige of it in the ancient Church. The apos- 
tolical imposition of hands prevailed, indeed, in an age when those gifts 
of the Holy Spirit, which we distinguish by the term exfraordinary, were 
common inthe Church. But when they became less common, or when 
they were supposed to have wholly ceased, did the apostolic usage of 
confirmation cease also? At a time, or under circumstances, when such 
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gifts were not looked for; does any notion appear to have existed, that 
the ordinance had therefore become inapplicable? The whole sense of 
antiquity, so far as I have been able by careful enquiry to make myself 
acquainted with it, is fully and decidedly contradictory to this notion, 
Shall we then imagine, that this ordinance had an exclusive relation to 
the extraordinary gifts of the Spirit, and yet that such gifts should have 
been withdrawn without any previous instruction or guidance having 
been afforded to the Church, relating to the discontinuance of an ordi- 
nance which would henceforth become unsuitable to its condition and 
circumstances? Let the maintainers of this opinion produce from 
Scripture any intimation, that the apostolical ordinance was only tem- 
porary and occasional: let them produce any scriptural intimation, that 
the reason and design of it were understood in apostolical times con- 
formably to their own views: let them point to the time, when, in con- 
sequence of miraculous powers being no longer expected, the ordinance 
was discontinued. ‘This, at least, is necessary for the proof of their 
point: but this, I do not hesitate to say, they cannot do. , Yet till itis 
done, it is too much to expect of Christians to believe, that an ordinance 
such as this should have begun with the practice of the apostles and the 
beginning of the Church, and continued for many centuries with its 
progress, unaccompanied by any provision for a right comprehension of 
its design. 

“T am aware, that every reference to primitive antiquity is frequently 
treated with great contempt, and not unlikely to be encountered with an 
accusation, of exalting the ancient fathers to the same authority with 
the canonical Scripture. But surely there is no necessity for thus con- 
fusing evidence with authority. When a doubt exists respecting the 
sense of Scripture, it is surely advisable to use any resources of human 
exposition which lie within our reach. And why, in the use of such 
resources, should less importance be attached to the practice of men con- 
temporary, or nearly contemporary, with the Apostles, than to the dog- 
mas of a Lutheran or Calvinistic doctor? though the latter may not 
impossibly be alleged with great veneration by those, who shew little 
deference to the writings of primitive saints and apostolical men, 

‘“‘ But I repeat, that they who maintain this objection, are bound 
to display the arguments on their side of the question, They insist 
on a distinction: let them point out the time when this distinction 
was first understood in the Church. If this time be later than 
the completion of the writings of the New Testament: then they must 
prove their point, if they prove it at all, from the ancient fathers and 
historians of the Church. If they will admit no reference except 
to the canonical Scripture, then, I would still ask them, Why is the 
apostolical confirmation thought inapplicable to the present state of the 
Church? Is it because it is supposed to have related only to the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Holy Spirit? But surely the Scripture has no 
where said so. I grant, that in one instance, we are expressly told, that 
these gifts became manifest; and I will grant, also, that. in another 
instance it seems to be obviously implied that they did. But what then? 
Are uot the ordinary graces of Christian piety explicitly ascribed by the 
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Word of God, to the operation of the same Divine Being? But these 
latter, it may be said, are not, like the others, alleged in connection with 
the apostolical imposition of hands. IT ask, then, how can it be reason- 
ably expected that they should be alleged in a case, where the things 
required were, a miraculous and a visible attestation of a new religion, 
and the visible signs of an apostle’s authority? I am ready to grant that 
the ordinary graces were as much supernatural as the extraordinary ; but 
all men must allow, that the former were not suited like the latter, in 
each case in which they were bestowed, to the purpose of evidence. In 
cach case, 1 say; because the collective influence of them, as they disco- 
vered themselves in the moral conduct of the early believers, was pow- 
erfully operative towards the conversion of the heathens and the enlarge- 
ment of the Church. 

“If this will not satisfy the maintainers of this objection, it is for 
them to produce from Scripture any proof, that the apostolical usage 
was intended to cease together with the cessation of those gifts of sensi- 
ble miracle, to which they suppose it to have had an exclusive relation. 
This they certainly cannot do; and yet I think it will not be very diffi- 
cult to produce a strong scriptural intimation to the contrary. For there 
is a passage in the Epistle to the Hebrews which is frequently alleged to 
this effect: and I cannot help thinking that, when it is viewed in con- 
nexion with the foregoing considerations, it carries with it an irresistible 
force of application to the subject. 

“ T repeat, then, with respect to this notion of Confirmation, that it 
can be justly viewed only as a doctrinal novelty, introduced in opposition 
to that persuasion of the Catholic Church, which had previously been 


settled and uniform, as well as grounded on the true sense of Scripture.” 
—pp. vill.—xv. 


Of the practical portions of the work—the following short 
passages addressed in the one instance to parents, and in another 
to young persons, have struck us as plain and powerful, and there 
are many passages of equal merit in these discourses, 


“* Look forward, I pray you, to the day when God shall arise to judge 
terribly the earth! What will then be the dismay of your souls, if you 
should be met with this reproach: ‘ Behold the children whom God 
has given you! ‘They were ignorant and you instructed them not: they 
made themselves vile and you restrained them not. Why did you not 
teach them at home, and bring them to the public ordinances and wor- 
ship of God? Why did you not train them up in piety and devotion? 
Not only did you neglect to give them good instruction: you gave them 
bad example. See now the issue of your conduct: they are now the 
companions of your doom, and will be so of your torment. Thus have 
you destroyed those whose happiness you were, by the strongest ties of 
duty and affection, bound to promote. Behold! the books are now open, 
and not one prayer is there upon record that ever you put up for your 
children. No memorial is there even of a single hour you ever spent, to 
train them up in a regard to God and to their duty. On the contrary 
you have, in many ways, contributed to their ruin and helped forward 
their destruction. How could you thus hate your own flesh and hate 
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your own souls? Better had it been for your children, and better had it 
been for you, that they had never been born.’ Would not such a charge 
as this make every joint of you to tremble? And how will it enbance 
the anguish of your soul when, to all the other appalling circumstances 
of the great and terrible day, shall be added, the reproaches of your 
children themselves, accusing you as the guilty authors of their destruc- 
tion. ‘ I am not able,’ says Archbishop Tillotson, (from whom I have 
derived these affecting suggestions) ‘to make so dreadful a representa- 
tion of this matter as it deserves. But I would by all this,’ says he, ‘if 
it be ible, awaken parents to a sense of their duty, and terrify them 
out ot this gross and shameful neglect.’ ’’—pp. 30, 31. 

“We must also pray continually, It is not without manifest reason 
we are taught that we ought always to pray and not to faint; to pray 
without ceasing; and to continue instant in prayer. If we consider, 
that all the motions of a divine life, those motions which must needs 
quicken us in our path to heaven, spring not from ourselves, but from 
the Divine Comforter, who renovates and sanctifies the regenerate ; that 
all-protecting grace issues from the dispensation of the same blessed 
Spirit; that without his heavenly succours all our life is death, and all 
our spiritual state is full of danger and devoid of comfort; that prayer 
is the prescribed means of obtaining these succours: if we believe these 
things, is it not madness to neglect our prayers! Is there any time when 
our souls are safe from attack? when the spiritual life can be sustained 
without the refreshments of grace? when we can fulfil our duty by our 
own strength, or repel our spiritual enemies by the prowess of our fleshly 
arm? If such a time there be, we may safely neglect our prayers: but 
if not, we must needs be content to seek of God that support which is 
to keep us from perishing: and, as we are bound to beg of him from 
day to day our daily bread, so must we also be content to beg, with fer- 
vour and with frequency, that meat which endureth to everlasting life. 

“The force of this representation might, in some instances, be 
strengthened, by appealing to the knowledge of individuals respecting 
the past and present state of their own minds: though it is painful to 
think there are so many, to whom such an address will not apply, be- 
cause they know not the effect of those duties which | am now anxious 
to inculcate. Can you fix upon a time when you were sedulously atten 
tive to all the public and private offices of Christian piety, to the parti- 
cipation of the Lord’s Supper, to secret prayer, to the careful inspection 
of your own life, to intense meditation on the word of God, and on the 
example of Christ? Did you not, at such a time, find it comparatively 
easy to quench the unholy fires of lust, to stifle the purposes of wrath, 
to restrain the power of sin, and to subdue the rebellion of the heart 
against God? And have you not, when these offices were neglected or 
carelessly performed, found the very reverse to be the state of your soul, 
and that your passions were like a raging sea, whose turbulence you had 
not power to allay? If this appeal suit your case, then your own know- 
ledge of yourself will carry with it a power of persuasion more cogent 
than any general representations of mine can supply. But if the course 
of life thus deseribed should be unknown to you, then on say! 
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While you seek to conquer your lusts and to establish the peace of your 
mind, you neglect those very means with which only the hope of success 
can reasonably be connected; you neglect those means of which the 


efficacy was never, by any who duly employed them, found wanting.’— 
pp. 73—75. 


Art. XIII.—The Duties of an Apostolical Ministry. A Sermon, 
preached at St. John’s Cathedral Church, Calcutta, at an Or- 
dination of Deacons, on Palm Sunday, April 4, 1830. By 
W.H. Mill, D.D. Principal of Bishop’s College; late 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Calcutta, 1830. 


Tue station occupied by Dr. Mill, and the application now 
making in behalf of the Society which he serves, unite in directing 
our attention to this discourse. ‘The sentiments entertained by 
the Principal of a Missionary College, respecting the awful ques- 
tion of Ministerial duty, are an affair of consequence to every 
friend of Missions. And while the Propagation Society is ap- 
pealing to the Church for her encouragement, and to the people 
for their bounty, it is desirable that the principles of its more dis- 
tinguished instruments should be generally known, and that means 
should be furnished for forming an estimate of the spirit in which 
its labours are pursued. On these grounds, the Sermon before 
us is highly valuable, and we are confident that the sentiments 
contained in the following passages will be received with uni- 
versal satisfaction :— 


aie 


“* Consider therefore what is the purpose for which these several mi- 
nistries were instituted by the Lord of the household, now ascended on 
high, and for which when he cometh he will call us his commissioned 
servants toan account. It is for the perfecting of the saints ; to make, as 
far as in us lies, that character a real one in those whom God has called 
out of the wilderness of this world to the communion of his visible 
Church, that our doctrine, our example, our conversation in the world, 
may be such as to conduce to this greatest of ends, to make them holy 
as he is holy. It is for the work of the ministry ; to labour in dispensing 
aright that part of the economy of grace, whatever it may be, which is 
committed to our trust and stewardship. In every degree of that 
ministry, it is to hold forth the living word of God, which can quicken, 
and renew, and save: in the higher degree of the priesthood, it is to 
bear ourselves the embassy of reconciliation ; to speak authoritatively 
in Christ's stead to the sinner; to divide rightly the word of truth, 
distinguishing between the case of the repenting sinner and bim whose 
wounds are yet to be opened before they can be truly healed ; to convey 
the balm of healing assurance and absolution to the penitent, and to 
strengthen him with those ordinances of divine mercy, which to those 
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that perish prove a savour of death unto death; to make full proof of 
this ministry, applying it as far as may be to the hearts and consciences 
of all. It is, again, for the edification of the body of Christ ; to assist in 
rearing that spiritual edifice in those hearts of Christians, which should 
be the temples of the living God; an edifice of which, however the 
foundations may have been laid in the sacraments and first institution of 
Christianity, the things which remain will moulder and be ready to die, 
unless the aid of the wise spiritual builder be applied to raise it up. 
It is to watch this process of edification in those minds that are most 
impressible, most docile, least corrupted by the evil of the world and the 
pride of life, to maintain and carry it forward in all minds where the 
good work is begun, that by suitable communications of divine instruc- 
tion and admonition to each, they may all come, in the unity of faith 
and knowledge of the Son of God, to the measure of the stature of the 
fulness of Christ. And for these things, to use our own great apostle’s 
language, who is sufficient? Who that can enter in the least degree 
into the import of these descriptions can approach without awe even 
the threshold of these sacred ministries, in which, if the end pursued be 
different from this, the infinite goodness and power that instituted them 
for no other is slighted, and, as far as may be, frustrated, and nothing 
can be looked for thence but the penalties of sacrilegious intrusion ? 
Who can imagine that these ends can be secured without all the succours 
of that grace, which to the sincere aspirant indeed will not be wanting, 
or without concern to keep alive the grace once given through the im- 
position of hands, by careful study, constant meditation, and fervent 
prayer? Who, lastly, that finds himself already implicated in this service, 
and reflects how dear are the souls of men in God's sight, who gave his 
only begotten Son for their recovery, but must feel every vain thought 
checked and silenced at once by the contemplation, all dubious com- 
placencies in the office absorbed in a sense of its obligations, and in exact 
proportion to the sense entertained of its real worth and sacredness, 
the most entire and deepest humiliation with respect to himself ?”— 
pp. 20—23. 

‘** The character indeed which the commissioned person bears in the 
Church is the same by virtue of his ordination, whether he has received 
its internal grace in his heart or not; and the means of grace, of which 
he is the dispenser, will not certainly lose their effect on the worthy re- 
Ceivers on account of the unworthiness of him through whose ministra- 
tion they fow. The Almighty may deliver, as it were, a sealed letter 
through the hands of his worthless servant, and cause him to convey 
that which he receives not himself. But the ungodly steward of the 
divine mysteries must not therefore lay this solace, wretched as it is, to 
his conscience, that the evil of his unfaithfulness is confined to himself . 
only. True, the effect of God's ordinances will not be lost through him, 
when his mere instrumentality is all that is required, and there is no 
other let or impediment to its free operation : but how few, may we ap- 
prehend, are such instances, compared with those where the minister's 
faithful direction of the spiritual means committed to him is required, 
where too the worthiness of the recipients themselves is in danger, who 
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have him as their appointed guide and director? And who can estimate 
the magnitude of the mischief thus produced by one, who not only fills 
up the place in Christ’s household which a faithful man should and 
might occupy, but replaces it with positive injury and scandal to religion ? 
Who will tell of the careless hearts that might have been touched, the 
incredulous ones that might have been convinced, those hesitating 
between God and the world that might have been fixed right, 
had not this faithless shepherd left them to their wanderings—who shall 
tell, before the day of reckoning shall come, of the souls delivered to 
death, whom he fatally neglected ; of those whom his example even con- 
firmed in evil; to say nothing of the just grieved and weakened in piety 
from this source, and those little ones of Christ scandalized, whom if any 
one offend ‘ it were better for him that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck and he were cast into the sea?’ I speak not of the scandal to 
those without ; the greatest of all impediments thrown in the way of the 
conversion of the heathen, by the wilful indifference of those who are the 
appointed guardians of the truth: for when the vineyard of the Lord 
is uncultivated and neglected, how shall it extend its borders in the 
wilderness? I will only add that it were a great error to suppose that 
gross disorders only, or vices disgraceful in ordinary human society in- 
curred this fearful guilt: a vain and unedifying course of life, forgetful 
of its peculiar obligations, and visibly régulated by the same principles 
and maxims that direct worldly men, is abundantly sufficient to produce 
all this scandal, and all these fatal consequences. 

** But after all, there is a degree of consistent conduct in which men in 
general are rigorous exactors from us, however careless with regard to 
themselves : and he whom the love or the fear of God will not constrain 
to a conscientious discharge of the obligation that his ordination im- 

ses, must in prudence be impelled to some degree of decent regard to 
it, by fear of the judgments of men. And it is upon this, lest through 
the deceitfulness of the heart this course should be rested in, however 
unconsciously, by any of us, that I would ground one farther observation. 
It is a well-known property of the human mind, that whilst practical 
habits are strengthened by repeated acts, our passive impressions become 
weaker by repetition ; even as the habituation to danger, which some oc- 
cupations require, lessens and gradually destroys the impression of fear, 
and the habitual spectacle of pain or death diminishes, till it annihilates, 
as we see in several professions, the natural horror with which they are 
always beheld at first. And from that unchangeable law of our nature 
it follows, that that close familiarity with sacred and divine subjects 
which the ordinary occupations of our profession must occasion, neces- 
sarily tends to deaden their impression : and unless active habits of piet 
have been connected with this service, and grown up with it from the 
first, their after-production, as the impressions become fainter, is daily less 
probable, less possible: the man, instead of growing better by the habits of 
his holy calling, is in the process of becoming incalculably worse. And 
awful indeed is the case of those, to whom, like the insensible priests 
mentioned by the prophet, who would not hear, nor give glory to the 
Lord of hosts in their hearts, even their blessings have become cursed ; 
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their distinction from the laity in God's house only the seal of their re- 
probation. The sinner in the midst of the world, to whom no religious 
impressions have occurred since those of childhood, which he has for- 
gotten, may be awakened with less expense of means: a word spoken in 
season, scarcely heeded perhaps by him that uttered it, may have power, 
through God's grace, to touch his heart with compunction, and remind 
him of the purer happiness to be obtained in his Father's house: he may 
return with the prodigal and be accepted: but what word of divine 
goodness will reach him, who, constantly dwelling in his Father's house, 
even in the midst of the sanctuary of God, constantly taking his sacred 
and venerable words into his mouth, yet casts them behind him in his 
practice, hating to be reformed, and consenting in his heart to the cor- 
rupt and evil votaries of the world?) What new means of conviction 
can be devised for him, who habitually frames these into exhortations 
for others, but not for himself; who speaks with premeditation from the 
pulpit the most awful truths that lie between man and his Maker, (for 
such indeed there are, and sufficient for the humble hearer, in the most 
indifferent and the coldest sermon,) yet who in effect believes them not ; 
whose speech is for custom only, or necessity, or vain glory ; the inner 
springs of hope and fear within him touched exclusively with the objects 
of sense and the world, or the passions of a heart unsubdued and unre- 
formed? What mysteries of grace can affect him, who serves thus 
before the altar of God,—who dispenses the consecrated symbols of 
divine love and condescension, without discerning, without regarding, 
the Lord’s body, whom his sin crucifies afresh and puts to open shame,— 
who counts thus the blood of the covenant wherewith he was sanctified 
an unholy thing, and turns that bread of life, which is the nutriment of 
the faithful soul to eternal life, into an opiate of fatal influence to him- 
self, a means of producing that spiritual sickness and slumber which St. 
Paul mentions as the consequence of such profanation, the lethargy of 
a hardened conscience and utter forgetfulness of God? Such is most 
eminently the unfaithful priest’s condition: and though with God no- 
thing is impossible, yet if the impossibility of renovation applies to any 
case, it surely belongs to this. May that apprehension of its possible 
existence, with which God has endued the spiritual sense of those who 
hear me, induce all those whom it concerns to watch and to pray against 
every approach to a course which issues in a guilt so aggravated, so irre- 
mediable.”’"—pp. 28—36. 7 


The spirit and eloquence of these observations are worthy of 
the cause in Which they are employed—and while talents and 
learning of so high an order are combined with such deep and 
genuine piety, who can despair of the Propagation of the Gospel 
in India! 
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Art. XIV.—Strictures on the Rev. Mr. Bulteel’s Sermon and the 
Rev. Dr. Burton’s Remarks. By Oxoniensis. Oxford, Vin- 
cent. 1831. 8vo. 


yy Tue well-known adage, that Disputandi pruritus fit ecclesi@ sca- 
| bies, has received such ample illustration from past experience, 
. that any further evidence of its truth may appear almost unne- 
; cessary; but in this age of new and startling opinions which 
ig inevitably call forth controversy, it may not be amiss to consider 


. | the danger not only of dishonour to the Church, but of personal 
i@ disgrace, when a novice in the science sallies forth into the field 
| unprepared for the encounter, and deals his random blows just 
Ag where his adversary is most invulnerable, and flings about his 
ES | blunders till the rebound of their edge is fatal to himself. It is 
Vg not that controversy is in itself reprehensible; on the contrary, it 
“f i is often useful, often even necessary for the vindication of truth, 
tt but the disease to be avoided is that itch of disputation which 
Vg degrades the disputer’s cause, by mistating facts through igno- 
Ag rance or folly, and then founding on those mistatements a right 
1G to abuse or insult his opponents: for he injures the credit of his 
i | party by the weakness of his defence; he shows that his own 
is | opinion, at least, was lightly formed upon insufficient and unte- 
4g nable grounds, and he loosens the bonds of charity, not only 
1 ¥ without any advantage, but with positive detriment to the cause 
it i of truth. Now these are evils of no inconsiderable magnitude, 
t 4 ¥ even if the controversy were raised between two Churches of dif- 


ferent persuasions; but when the effect is to fan the flame of 
dissension in our own Church, not by any probable or even 
specious arguments, but by a series of mistakes in matters of fact, 
detection is not merely an act of justice, but a useful warning to 
aspirants in the field of controversy, what circumspection should 
be used in venturing upon the perilous ground of theological 
strife. ‘The case to which we allude is this:—The Calvinistic 
doctrines, as they are called, having been recently maintained 
with considerable warmth at Oxford, and the historical accuracy 
of their advocate called in question by the Regius Professor of 
Divinity, an anonymous writer steps forward as a moderator in 
the contest, and declares that both are in the wrong. It is not 
our latention to enter imto the merits of this much litigated ques- 
tion: it is only upon the rash assertions of this anonymous dis- 
putant that we wish to offer a few remarks, and therefore it is 
only the latter part of his pamphlet, where he attacks the accu- 
racy of the Professor's statements, which falls within the scope of 
our animadversions; that part which accuses him of errors in 
Hlistory as well as in Theology. We propose to compare the 
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positions on which he grounds his charge with the real state of 
facts, 


He begins his attack by denying the influence of Melancthon in 
the composition of our Articles, which the Professor had asserted, 


and asserting the influence of Calvin, which the Professor had 
denied. 


“It does not appear,” he says, “from Ecclesiastical History, that 
Melancthon had the least hand, directly or indirectly, in the English 
Reformation ; but, on the contrary, it appears even from the writings of 
the Anti-Calvinist, Heylin, that the Reformed wished to give no offence 


: Calvin, and Cranmer and the King were in correspondence with 
im.” 


Such are the assertions of this writer, let us now see how they 


correspond with facts: Heylin is the Ecclesiastical historian to 
whom he appeals; now Heylin says— 


“It was thought necessary (A.D. 1551) to compose a Book of Arti- 
cles, for the better performing of which work Melancthon’s company 
and assistance had long been desired ;—that he held correspondence once 
with the King and Archbishop Cranmer, appears by his Epistles of the 
years 1549, 1550, and 1551; but that he came not over as had been 
expected, must be imputed to” several causes which he next recites ; “ yet 
the best was,” he continues, “‘ that though Erasmus was dead, and 
Melancthon absent, yet were they to be found both alive and present in 
their learned writings; by which, together with the Augustan Confes- 
sion, the composers of those Articles were much directed. * 


In the next place, with respect to Calvin’s influence, how small 
it was in fact, let the same author testify, 


“Certain it is,” says he, ‘‘ that upon the very first reports of a Re- yi 
formation here intended, Calvin had offered his assistance to Archbishop 3a 1 
Cranmer; but the Archbishop knew the man, and refused the offer.’ ny 

But further, the very passage of which part is produced in tes- of. 


timony of a reluctance to offend that Reformer, proves most deci- 
sively, on closer examination, how little the Fathers of our Church 
thought of consulting him—he offered his assistance, we are told, i 
if it were thought necessary. es 


‘“« But neither Cranmer, Ridley, nor any of the rest of the English at 
Bishops could see any such necessity of it, but that they might be able ie i 
to do well without him. They knew the temper of the man, how bus 

and pragmatical he had been in all those places in which he had been 
suffered to intermeddle ; that in some points of Christian doctrine he 
differed from the general current of the ancient Fathers, and had devised 
such a way of Ecclesiastical Polity as was destructive in itself to the 
sacred Hierarchy, and never bad been heard of in all antiquity. But 


* Heylin’s History of the Reformation, p. 108. t Ibid. p. 65. 
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because they would give him no offence, it was resolved to carry on the 


work by none but English hands, till they had perfected the composing 
of the public Liturgy.”* 


Thus it appears from Ecclesiastical History, that there was 
indeed a contrariety in the estimation with which the two were 
regarded; but the difference was this, that while Melancthon’s 
assistance was courted, Calvin’s was shunned. 

The next assertion is, that Melancthon held the doctrine of 
necessity, and two passages are quoted out of the first chapter of 
his Loct Communes. We can only say, that we have perused that 
chapter, and cannot find them there: one of them, however, Is to 
this effect—that in no way can you learn the fear of God, or 
faith in God, with more certainty, than by having your mind 
imbued with the doctrine of Predestination! Now what is it that 
Melancthon really teaches upon this subject? he strenuously in- 
cule ates, no doubt, that the true fear of God and true faith can ‘only 
exist in the regenerated, and can only be produced by the Holy 
Spint; but with respect to an absolute predestination, he says,— 


“ Some fancy that God sits in Heaven and writes the laws of destiny, 
as it were, in the book of fate, according as he is willing to distribute 
virtues and vices; but let us, rejecting these ravings of human blindness, 
turn our eyes and mind to the testimonies of God: He, freely and truly, 
according to the promise, receives those who take refuge in the Son.”+ 


The other allegation, however, is still more extraordinary ; for 
it makes Melancthon “ confidently affirm” a doctrine which he 
actually contradicts in express terms. The sentence attributed to 
him is this: —« The Scriptures teach that all things happen ne- 

cessarily.”{ Now let any one look at his Treatise on the Cause 

of Sin, and he will find him affirming exactly the reverse. 
‘« Wherefore,” he says, “ it follows, that there 1s such a thing as 
contingency, that is, that all things do not happen necessarily.’”’§ 
Ne -vertheless, upon the strength of these blunders the author 
adds, with much self- complacency, — “ Thus far we have proved 
the Professor to be in error! 

His next assertion is, that the Lambeth Articles were signed by 
all the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces; and here 
again he is very far beside the mark: they, indeed, received the 
signature of one Archbishop and the assent of the other; but, of 
the Bishops, only two had any concern in them; one of whom 


* Heylin’s History of the Presbyterians, p. 204. 
+ Melancthonis Gpers, v. ii. 51, de Preedest. 
¢ Omnia necessarie evenire Scripture docent, p. 18. 
Sequitur contingentiam esse, hoc est, non omnia que fiunt necessario fieri.—Me- 
lancth, Op. 1. 59. 
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had not been consecrated: he was only a Bishop elect.* With 


still greater rashness he then proceeds to maintain, that Free- 
willers, ¢.e. the opponents to Calvinism,— 


“were, during Elizabeth's reign, imprisoned and punished by the civil 
power; that their names were registered for the security of society, and 


that their doctrines were declared infamous, and punishable by the sta- 
tute.” 


We need scarcely say, that there is not one word of truth in 
all this statement; for it is utterly at variance with History, and 
contradicted by the Statute Book. We do not mean to say that 
the facts have been intentionally falsified; but the ignorance dis- 
played in it is truly surprising. The reader will already have 
anticipated us, when we say that these Freewillers were not Anti- 
Calvinist Protestants, but Roman Catholics. 

The Predestinarians had accused their adversaries of teaching 
Popish errors—ignorantly indeed and inconsistently enough; for 
the Church of Rome has its Predestinarians as well as the Church 
of England, and the quiver from which Calvin drew his arrows 
was the writings of St. Augustine, a Father acknowledged and 
claimed by the Romanists, quite as much as by Protestants. 
However there was certainly an infusion of Pelagianism also 
among the members of that Church, and in the doctrines at that 
time usually promulgated; and therefore when some of the heads 
of the University of Cambridge, who favoured Calvinism, desired 
the interference of Lord Burleigh against Dr. Baroe, the ground 
of their complaint was, that he taught doctrines agreeable to the 
errors of Popery. Theological hatred often confounds the most 
opposite parties in the same sweeping censure, and the equal an- 
tipathy entertamed by the Predestinarians against the Freewillers 
and the Papists, induced some to use both names as convertible 
terms; but it is deplorable prosnece not to know that against 
one of those parties only (the Popish Recusants) were the severi- 
ties of the law directed; and that too, not on account of any 
doctrines which they held, but because 
“hiding their detestable purposes under the false pretext of religion, 
they practised dangerous conspiracies, and stirred up the subjects of the 
realm to sedition and rebellion.”+ . 

It is most extraordinary that any one, who pretends to some 
familiarityt with the history of those times, should ever imagine 
that a persecution of the Anti-Calvinists would be sanctioned by 

* The Quinguarticular History of the Church of England, Heylin’s Tracts, 622, 
and Strype’s Life of Whitgift. 
+ Statutes at large, Q. E. 35, c. 2, A.D. 1593, 


t The Doctor,” he says, cannot be ignorant of these and a thousand other facts, 
which are familiar to every reader of Ecclesiastical History.”—p. 18. 
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the Queen, of whom it is related that, when she heard of the 
Lambeth Articles, she was most passionately offended that any 
such innovation should be made in the public doctrine of the 
Church, and once resolved to have all who were concerned in 
that business attainted of a Premunire, and commanded the 
Archbishop that he should speedily recall and suppress those Ar- 
ticles, which was performed with such ease and diligence, that a 
copy of them was not to be found for a long time afterwards.* 
On the subject of the Conference at Hampton Court, in the 
reign of James I., it is denied that the Calvinists desired to have 
the 16th Article altered, because it was too much opposed to 
their tenets ; and for making that assertion, Dr. Burton 1s accused 
of inaccuracy. Now, whether the Professor or his assailant is 
most “ incorrect,” may best be judged by a simple statement of 
the facts. ‘The Article declares that men may depart from grace 
given. Dr. Reynolds, on the part of the Calvinists, desired to 
have this clause added—* but neither totally nor finally.” The 
proposition was rejected. The Dean of St. Pauls, who was 
present, is very hardly used, and his alliance strangely rejected ; 
for he is said by this writer to have asserted the defectibility of 
grace, notwithstanding his own declaration that he believed such 
persons as were called and justified according to the purpose of 
God's election did not fall totally from all the graces of God, and 
that they were in time renewed by the Spirit of God unto a lively 
faith and repentance, and thereby justified from those sins into 
which they had fallen.+ 

It is boldly averred that Calvin’s acknowledgment, Decretum 
quidem horribile fateor, relates to God’s determination to permit 
sin. But “if he will turn once more to the passage, he will 
find” } that it relates to God’s Predestination. ‘The whole busi- 
ness of the section, in which it occurs, is to maintain that God 
decreed beforehand that Adam should perish by the fall, and that 
whole nations should be involved, without remedy, in eternal 
death.§ 

The next assertion to be noticed is thus expressed: “ among 
all the martyrs of the English Church there never was one ‘ Free- 
willer,’ ” that is to say, not one not did not hold the doctrine of 
Necessity and Predestination in the Calvinistic sense; for no 
other is in question.|| Now let the martyrs answer for them- 


* The Quinquarticular History, Tracts, p. 623. 

t Ibid. p. 625. 

¢ Ibid. p. 21. 

§ Decretum fuisse a Deo ut Defectione periret Adam.—Calv, Instit. lib. iii, c. 23, 
sect. 7. 

Tot gentes eterne morti involverit absque remedio.—Ibid. 

}j If the Church is wrong, he says, in the sentence before, in believing Predestina- 
tion, she errs with the Martyrs and Apostles, 
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selves; aud first among them, that great pillar of our Reforma- 
tion, Cranmer. 


“* God,” says he, “ is naturally good, and willeth ald men to be saved, 
and careth for them, and provideth all things by which they may be 
saved, except by their own malice they will be evil.” 


And he recommends that all fantastical imaginations and 
curious reasoning, and vain trust of Predestination be laid apart: 


and his doctrine of Freewill is that which he afterwards embodied 
in the 9th Article. 


“* As many things are in the Scripture which do show freewill to be — 
in man, so there are no fewer places in Scripture, which declare the 
grace of God to be so necessary that, if by it freewill be not prevented 
and holpen, it can neither do nor will anything good and godly,”* 

Again: 

* Although the goodness of God offereth his special grace to all men, 
yet they only enjoy it which by their freewill do accept and embrace 
the same.”+ 


And again: 


‘* Preachers are to be monished that they so attemper and moderate 
themselves, that neither they so preach the grace of God that they take 
away the one by freewill, nor on the other side so extol freewill that in- 
jury be done to the grace of God."’} : 


Next to him, the first indeed in martyrdom, let Tyndale speak 
his sentiments. 


“ None of us,” says he, ‘ can be received to grace, but upon a con- 
dition to keep the law, neither yet continue any longer in grace than that M4 
promise lasteth. And if we break the law we must sue for a new par- "iet 
don, and have a new light against sin, hell, and desperation: yet we can 
come to a quiet faith again, and feel that sin is forgiven. Neither can 
there be in thee a stable and undoubted faith that thy sin is forgiven 
thee, except there be also a lusty courage in thy heart, and trust that 
thou wilt sin no more; for on this conditwn, that thou wilt sin no more, 
is the promise of mercy and forgiveness made unto thee.’§ 


Again, if we consult Bishop Hooper, he will tell us that 


“ the cause of rejection is sin in man, that will not hear neither receive 
the promise of the Gospel, or else after he hath received it, by accus- 
tomed doing of ill falleth either unto a contempt of the Gospel, or will 
not study to live thereafter, or else he hateth the Gospel, because it con- 
demneth his ungodly life. Refuse not therefore the grace offered, nor 
once received banish it with ill conversation.” || 


+ 


te 


* Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man, in Todd's Life of Cranmer, vol. ii. 
p. 311. 

+ Ibid. Article Freewill. 

§ Day’s Collection of his Works, p. 185, in Heylin’s Tracts, 516. 

Ibid. 
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Another of our martyrs, Bishop Latimer, expresses himself 
still more strongly to the same purpose. 

“ You will say, how shall I know that T am in the book of life? I 
answer, first, we may know that we may be in the book one time, and 
afterward, when we forget God and his word, and do wickedly, we 
come out of the book, that is, out of Christ, which is the book ;"’ and 
therefore he advises us, ‘ to have good hope that we shall be amongst 
the chosen, and live after this hope, that is, uprightly and godly, and 
then we shall not be deceived. So we need not go about to trouble 
ourselves with curious questions of the predestination of God, but let us 
rather endeavour ourselves that we may be in Christ; for when we be 
in him, then are we well, and then we may be sure that we are ordained 
to everlasting life.” 

After so many specimens of inaccuracy it is not perhaps to be 
expected that the author would be more correct in stating the 
opinions of the Apostolical Fathers: but it might have been 
hoped that he would be cautious of making fearless assertions 
of contradiction to the learned Professor, when, as it appears 
from his own subsequent confession, he trusted entirely to an 
incorrect translation. He undertakes however to demonstrate 
that the sentiments of Ignatius were in accordance with Calvin’s, 
and to prove it, he produces three passages, the first of which 
he renders into English thus. “ Filled with faith and love and 
indefectible in every gift of grace.” He found the latter clause 
in his copy, as it appears in one Latin MS., ¢ indeficiente omni 
gratia,’ but totally mistook the meaning. For one of his Epistles 
being written by Ignatius to the Church of Smyrna, he describes 
it in the superscription as soy wavtis 
which, as Dr. Burton has remarked, in a short answer which he 

nublished to his opponent, is a most evident imitation of St. 
Paul's address to the Corinthians, whom he congratulates on 
being enriched in every thing by Jesus Christ, in all utterance 
and in all knowledge, so that they came bebind in no gift. The 
expression is almost word for word the same, age tuas py dseosiodas 
ty pydevt ‘The 2d passage, if taken altogether, and 
not in the garbled form in which he has exhibited it, directly re- 
futes his assertion. “ Pray,” says Ignatius, “ for certain heretics, 
if by any means they may repent, which however is difficult, but 
Jesus Christ our true life has power to effect it.”{ The third 
passage is equally irrelevant to his purpose ; it runs thus: “ Whom 
1. e. Christ some men ignorantly deny, or rather have been denied 
by him.”§ 


* Latimer’s Sermon on the third Sunday after Epiphany. 

t 1 Cor. i. 7. 

aitay, bay wag Cmte Wenodov' de Exes 
ifuciay 73 Criv.—Epist, ad Smyrn. Sect. 4. 

§ by rivtg Mardy um’ Sect. 5. 
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That obstinate sinners or unbelievers will be rejected and heart- 
hardened, like Pharaoh, nobody disputes; but the last clause is 
not contained in the original MSS., and it is omitted by Theo- 
doret, who fully cites all the preceding context. It is probably, 
therefore, an interpolation, although it appears in the copy of 
the Epistles called genuine, and has crept into the text out of the 
margin of some Commentator. But suppose it to be genuine, 
an author is best interpreted by himself: now what says this very 
Ignatius in the same Rpistle? “ "To those who are willing to do 
well, God is ready to do good.”* And, “ it is right that we 
should turn again by repentance unto God, while yet we have the 
opportunity.”+ Well then may we retort upon this writer his own 
reproach, and admire the courage that could assert with such 
undoubting assurance, things so easily disproved. So easy, in- 
deed, is the answer to the rashness of ignorance, that we should 
not have thought it worth our while to enter into these details, 
except for the purpose of showing how entirely prejudice some- 
times warps the minds of well-meaning men, and how readily they 
take for granted, without inquiry, or with such partial inquiry as 
is little better than none, that every thing concurs to favour their 
own opinions. When error is heaped upon error to bolster up 
contested dogmas, their exposure is necessary for the sake of 
truth; for the cause of truth is always injured by a neglect of ad- 
herence to itslaws. But it is also useful for the sake of peace: 
the controversies that tear the bowels of the Church would rage 
with much less fury, and be less pernicious in their consequences, 
if more care were taken to abstain from distorting history and 
misrepresenting facts, for when the vindication of au opinion is 
founded on mistatements, it only widens the breach, and exas- 
perates the opposents, and betrays the cause which it means to 
serve. In all disputes of importance, it is a useful precaution 
neither to make assertions, nor to believe them without diligent 
and accurate inquiry into their truth: but it is more particularly 
necessary with respect to a doctrine, the very consideration of 
which, as our 17th Article reminds us, is attended with much 
danger. For, “ to all curious and carnal persons lacking the 
Spirit of Christ,” é.e. to all persons whom we wish to convert, 
‘it is a most dangerous downfall, thrusting them either into 
desperation, or into recklessness no less perilous ;” and therefore, 
it admonishes us to receive God’s promises in such wise as they 
are generally set forth to us in Holy Scripture. 


* Onde tle wagacyiw.— Epist. ad Smyrn, sect. 11, 
t siroyov ict Agim dravinfas, nal we irs xasgdv big Gedy 
sect 9. 
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2. A Letter toa Member of the House of Commons, on the Tithe 
Composition Bill. By Ralph Barnes. Exeter: Roberts. 
1880. pp. 75. 

3. The Revenues of the Church of England not a Burden upon 
the Public. London: Murray. 1830. pp. 104. 

4. A Letter to the Right Ion. Lord Tenterden, Lord Chief 
Justice of the King’s Bench, &c. &c. &c., on the Proposed Limi- 
tation of Legal Memory connected with the Claims of the 
Church. By the Rev. J. Miller, M.A. Vicar of Pittington, 
Durham. Second Edition. London: Hatchard and Son; 
Andrews, Durham, 1831. pp. 54. 

. A Letter to the Right Hon. the Earl Grey, First Lord of the 
&e. Ne. &e., on the Origin and Nature of Church 
Property, and the Connexion of I Ythes with existing Agricul- 
tural Distress; and on Improvements, which may be safely 
adopted without the Introduction of a New Principle. By the 
Rev. J. Miller, M.A., Vicar of Pittington, Durham. London: 
Hatchard and Son; and Andrews, Durham. 1831. pp. 83. 

6. Letter to 7 "homas Spring Rice, Esq. M.P. &c. &c. on the 
Establishment of a Legal P *rovision “ the Irish Poor, and on 
the Nature ont Destination of Church Property. By the 
Right Rev. James Doyle, D.D. Dublin: ‘Richard Coyne. 
Loudon : Ridgways. 1831. pp. 133. 


We do not believe that the Established Church of England and 
Ireland is about to be destroyed. But we do believe that it is 
about to be attacked with unexampled fury, and that, humanly 
speaking, it can be saved by nothing less than the united exertions 
of its fnends. In the hope of contributing to excite the energies 
of abler men, we propose to consider some among the various 
dangers by which the Church is menaced, and the manner in 
which they ought to be resisted. 

‘The subject resolves itself at once into two parts; the dangers, 
namely, which are to be apprehended from the open assaults of 
external enemies ; and the less alarming, but not less fatal acci- 
dents which may happen from internal weakness and decay. Of 
these, the first demands and will receive our more immediate 
attention. But at the same time we are convinced that, when the 
threatened attack has been repulsed, it will be a matter of indis- 
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pensable necessity to provide against that danger which threatens 
us from within, The entire edifice of the Church Establishment 
must be skilfully and thoroughly surveyed. Like the Gothic 
Palace of our Princes, it has felt the effects of time, and the 
timbers require to be renewed, and the walls to be strengthened 
and raised. By the combined results of caution and courage, 
the towers of our Zion may lift up their heads for centuries to 
come, the admiration, the comfort, and the safeguard of their in- 
habitants. But without timely repairs, no solidity of foundation, 
no strength of materials, no completeness of arrangement, no 
grandeur of elevation, can give permanent stability to the Church 
of England. The difficulty of executing such repairs is great, 
and even the boldest master-builder may be alarmed by contem- 
plating it. But the call for speedy interference must and will be 
heard, and it is the duty of every Churchman to assist, within 
his own peculiar sphere, in promoting so great a work. We 
postpone, however, what we em to say upon this head until 
another number, and confine ourselves for the present to a topic 
of still more pressing interest, the external dangers which threaten 
the Established Church. 

‘The heterogeneous materials of which the Demolitionists are 
composed, make it difficult to give them an entire overthrow, or 
even a fair meeting. ‘They have no one principle in common, 
excepting hostility to the Church. Unitarians and Roman Ca- 
tholics, Liberalism and Bigotry, Intidels and Puritans, Socinians 
and Calvinists, have formed a strange alliance. ‘The Church has 
to defend herself at one and the same time against the tiger- 
spring of Dr, Doyle, and the bull-dog pertinacity of Mr. Hume. 
Taylor, who is nearly a madman, finds an accomplice in Lord 
King, whom nature did not intend to make the wisest of mortals ; 
Mr. Owen, the parallelogrammatist, is sailing in the same boat as 
Swing and Jeremy Bentham; and Cobbett shakes hands with 
the subjects of his hebdomadal abuse, his open ally, The Morn- 
ing Chronicle, and his more efficient coadjutor ‘The Times. One 
or other of this motly host is for ever repeating the same stale 
charges against the Ministers, the Revenues, and the services of 
the Church of England. And their attack can only be met by a 
repetition of the same uninteresting but full and sufficient de- 
fence. The radicals, calculating shrewdly enough upon the 
ignorance which prevails concerning Ecclesiastical subjects, ha- 
zard assertions which they know to be false, and arguments which 
have been refuted ten times. Nothing remains but to defend the 
Church with equal obstinacy; to contradict the lie, as often as it 
is told; to expose the sophism whenever we may be teased by a 
recurrence of it; and to circulate our defence as extensively as 
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ossible, in the hope that truth and common sense may at last be 
umong the people. 

With this object in view we shall direct the reader's attention 
to the pamphlets enumerated at the head of this article. ‘They 
form a part only of the publications which have been called forth 
by the present crisis; but they contain answers to most of the 
charges which are urged against the existing system of Church 
Property. Its immense amount, its diversion from the original 
purposes of its institution, the burden which it lays both upon 
the consumer and the producer, and the soreness and ill-will 
which it occasions throughout the community, these are the chief 
topics of complaint against the temporal endowments of the 
Church, and short and satisfactory answers to all and each of 
these may be selected from the pamphlets under review. 

On the first head we have not a word to add to the masterly 
exposition of Archdeacon Lyall. 


** But, however imperfectly the true character and operation of Church 
property may seem to be understood by a large number of persons, the 
exaggerated statements of its rea/ value which are put forth daily, and 
extensively believed, are deserving of still stronger reprehension ; because, 
there is reason to think that these mis-statements are wilful :—the very 
discrepancies which are to be found among them show, that they have 
not been made on any principle of calculation, but are hazarded at 
random, and merely for temporary purposes; and that, by persons whose 
stations in life ought to impose a duty upor them either to be silent on 
the subject, or to be better informed. 

“1 shall endeavour to lay before you some approximation to the truth, 
founded, not upon the guesses of public orators, but upon the authority of 
public documents, and the investigation of men who have devoted their 
time to the inquiry. 

“The most elaborate work with which I am acquainted, on the subject 
of Church property, is that of Dr. Morgan Cove, which was published 
originally in 1798; and a third edition of which, adapted to the changes 
which had taken place in the value of property, was published in 1816. 
His first calculations were founded on actual returns from upwards of 
3000 livings, between the years 1787 and 1797; and from these returns 
he states the average value of parochial benefices in England and Wales 
to be 141/. per ann. Combining this average with another taken from 
the actual value of a considerable number of livings in two particular 
counties, the one inland and the other maritime, and both highly culti- 
vated, the annual value appeared to be 154/. per ann. And the gross 
value of parochial livings in England Dr. Cove stated to be 1,350,0007. 

“This was the value of parochial benefices in the year 1798, at which 
time the price of wheat, per quarter, was nearly what it is at present, or 
about 64 shillings. But subsequent to this period a great rise took place 
in the value of agricultural produce, and, of course, a proportionate in- 
erease in the valuc both of rents and tithes. Dr. Cove, therefore, pub- 
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lished a third edition of his work, giving an account of the approximated 
value of a very extensive number of livings, in the seven years preceding 
1816, when the average price of a quarter of wheat was 108 shillings. 
From the result of this last calculation, it appeared that the value of pa- 
rochial benefices in England and Wales, as arising out of tithes, had 
then advanced to 2,031 ,000/., being an increase, since 1798, of 650,000/. 
in the gross amount ; while the average value of the livings themselves 
had increased to 175/. per ann., supposing the number of them to be 
12,000—which is canine beneath the number of the clergy main- 


tained out of the property of the Church, though somewhat larger than 
the number of benefices. 


‘‘ Now these calculations were founded upon actual returns from a large 


number of livings; and how very nearly his estimate approached the 
actual fact we have the means of knowing from a public document of 
unimpeachable authority, namely, the Parliamentary Returns of the Pro- 
perty-tax. By looking to these, we shall find that in 1806 the amount 
of tithes, lay and ecclesiastical, for England and Wales, amounted to 
2,012,064/.; in 1808 to 2,139,9562.; in 1810 to 2,353,2632.; in 1812 
to 2,083,263. ; in 1814 to 2,732,898/. ; giving an average for the ten 
years preceding 1814 of 2,292,2872., or somewhat less than 2,300,0002. : 
and as the price of wheat during the whole of this period was higher 
than has ever been known in this country, I suppose we may safely 
assume that neither the value of tithes, nor of any other description of 
landed property, is greater at present than at that time. 

‘* Besides nearly 1500 chapels and chapelries of various sorts, there are 
in England about 10,650 benefices ; viz. 5098 rectories; 3687 vicarages, 
in which only small tithes are paid; and 1864 donatives and perpetual 
curacies, which receive no tithes of any kind, but where the land is 
tithe-free. According to the property-tax returns, it appears that full 
one-fourth of all the land in England is either tithe-free, or, which is 
nearly the same thing, free upon the payment of a modus. Of the re- 
maining three-fourths of the land, about two-fifths are impropriated 
livings, in the possession either of corporate bodies or of laymen. But 
as many of the vicarages are endowed, and as others have received aug- 
mentations from Queen Ann’s bounty to the amount of about 100,000/. 
per ann., we will subtract one-fourth of the whole amount of the tithes, 
as constituting that portion of them which is in lay hands. This will 
leave 1,750,000/. as the gross amount of the value of the parochial livings 
in England and Wales, as arising from tithes only, and exclusive of glebes. 
At a high valuation, the glebes and surplice fees (which last constitute 
the whole income of those livings in London which are not within the 
city,) have been estimated at 426,000/.; which, added to 1,750,0002., 
will give 2,176,000/. as the total amount of income enjoyed by the 
clergy of England and Wales. Dr. Cove considered that there were 
16,000 clergy in England, but this is very much overstated, ‘There is 
no reason to believe that they greatly exceed 12,000; and taking this 
number as our divisor, we shall have a result of 18!/., as phe average 
amount of the payment which each parochial clergyman receives ; the 
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difference between that sum and their actual expenditure arising not 
from the Church but from private sources of income. 

“With respect to the calculation that Dr. Cove has made of the incomes 
of the bishops, as | have no means of verifying his conclusions (such as 
the property-tax returns afforded in the case of tithes), [ cannot of course 
state my opinion with equal confidence. But as he appears to have 
over-rated the true amount of the value of ecclesiastical tithes, there is 
no reason to suppose that he has under-rated the amount of the revenues 
which the bishops enjoy. As he wrote at a time when the subject was 
not, as at present, a matter of popular excitement, he had no temptation 
as deviate from the truth, and I have no doubt of the dependence that 
may be placed upon his conclusions. His work was the result of the 
labour of many years —and it has every mark both of fairness and dili- 
gence. According to Dr. Cove, then, the gross revenues of the arch- 
bishops and bishops amounted in 1816 to 130,000/. per annum ; which, 
divided by twenty-six, will give 5,000/. per annum to each bishop. But 
he states that from this sum must be deducted the payment of dio- 
cesan officers, the repairs of episcopal residences, and other outgoings, 
which he thinks may probably reduce the net revenues of the bishops to 

about 105,000/., or nearly to 4,000/. per annum for each see. The = 
venues of the deans and chapters he states at 275,000/., which, i 

added to the incomes of the parochial clergy, would contribute a 
25/. per annum to their incomes ; still leaving the whole amount ot 
Church property (exclusive of the revenues of the bishops) at a sum, 
which, if divided equally among the parochial clergy, both beneficed 
and unbeneficed, would not give two hundred guineas per annum to 


each ; and this calculated upon the period when prices were highest.’ — 
Lyall, pp. 23—2s8. 


The second grand objection against Church Property as now 
administered is, that tithes were originally designed for the repairs 
of the Church and for the rehef of the poor, as well as for the 
maintenance of Bishops and Clergy. This notable discovery was 
made about ten years ago by Cobbett, and has been borrowed 
from him by the Swing mobs, and by Dr. Doyle. Absurd as 
the assertion is, it has been repeated with so much impudence 
that the country ought to be warned against believing it; and the 
wickedness of its propagators should be exposed without mercy. 
Cobbett, in this instance, may possibly be sincere; for his igno- 
rance and even his stupidity upon historical questions are almost 
as great as his tact and cleverness in discussing the topics of the 
vassing day. But Dr. Doyle can urge no plea of ignorance, and 
it is thus that he has had the hardihood to write respecting Church 


Propert: 


*® But IL have done with the objections made to the establishment of 


‘a legal provision for the destitute poor of Ireland ; and I proceed to 


set forth, with all possible brevity, some account of the origin, nature, 
and destination of Church propertyor rather of the property confided 
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in trust to the administration of the clergy in the different ages of the 
Christian Church. 

“Tam led to treat of this subject by the following question, pro- 
posed to a reverend gentleman, who gave evidence before the Com- 
mittee on the state of the Irish poor. 

** * Question 6261. Are not there traces at present existing in Ire- 
land of the former division of tithe property, which was allotted in four 
parts, as a means of maintenance for the poor ?’ 

‘« The witness appears, by his several answers, to be totally unac- 
quainted with the subject; it was, however, pursued for some time in 
the Committee—question 6266 being as follows. 

** Ware, in his Bishops, says, ‘ The quarta pars episcopalis was ori- 
ginally that portion of oblation, which, before the institution of parishes, 
was reserved to the bishop for his maintenance: the other three parts 
being employed for the support of his inferior clergy, the repairing the 
fabrics of the churches, and the sustenance of the poor. When the 
bishops were endowed with lands, they did tacitly recede from their 
quarta pars, and were afterwards by canon forbid to demand it, if the 
could live without it.’ Can you refer us to that canon? Answer, ‘I 
do not remember it. I believe it to be amongst the canons of the 
earlier ages, and not now numbered among ours.” Thus far the evi- 
dence proceeds. 

‘It was of little consequence to the Committee to ascertain by what 
special canon the bishop’s claim to the guarta pars was restrained: the 
end of the inquiry must have been to elicit information on the nature 
and destination of Church property. Such information could scarcely be 
expected from a clergyman of the Established Church, especially from 
one whose studies were not occupied with ecclesiastical antiquities or 
laws. Iam differently circumstanced; I am in some way connected 
with these old canons; they have long been familiar to me; they form 
a large portion of that history of the human race, from which much 
wisdom may be learned; they are the index of the growth, maturity, 
and decay or ruin of institutions which once filled the places now occu- 
pied by other powers. Such of those canons as relate to Church pro- 
perty, have produced both good and evil; but to a dispassionate mind, 
reviewing the history of Church and State from the period of their 
union, it is impossible to remove the conviction, that rich benefices, and 
especially tithes, have been the bane of religion;—that they were more 
hostile to Christianity and more mischievous to the Church, than the 
darkness of paganism or the sword of the infidel. ‘To the wealth of 
churchmen—to the pride, and indolence, and luxury, and simony, and 
ambition, which that wealth engendered, may be traced the decay of 
learning and piety—the corruption of morals, the scandals of Popes 
and Princes, their broils and contentions ;—the factions, the divisions, 
the schisms, the heresies which desolated the Church; as also many of 
those wars, which unceasingly, throughout Europe, exhibited a Chris- 
tian people having their hands reeking with each other’s blood. 
Every departure from the spirit of the Gospel has brought woes un- 
numbered to the Church. This spirit long contended against tithes 
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and Church-rates, nor could it be entirely subdued. When a thirst of 
gain and of worldly wealth devised the tithe-system, Christianity quali- 
fied the impost, and claimed successfully for the fabrics of the Churches, 
and for the education and sustenance of the poor, a moiety of what 
was extracted in the name of religion from the gifts of nature, and the 
industry of man. If the Spirit of Christ could not exclude enormous 
wealth from the sanctuary, it secured to his indigent members a parti- 
cipation in the spoil, and the same law, which enforced by excommuni- 
cation the payment of tithe to the priest, commanded that priest to 
dispense with his own hands, in merey and humility, their own portion 
to the poor. 

“ That law of Charlemagne, which, for the first time in the Christian 
world, ordered that tithes should be levied by distress of goods, pro- 
vided also, that next to the bishop’s maintenance, did his wants require 
it, the orphan should be fed, the widow comforted, and the stranger 
taken in.—Thus the Spirit of Christianity checked or controuled the 
passions of men, and maintained, as it were in despite of them, the 
rights of the poor. But even with this alloy, the tithe-system, and its 
appendages, had nearly worked the ruin of religion, when, in the six- 
teenth century, that revolution, which had been long preparing in the 
minds of men, and which is not yet completed, burst forth hke a tor- 
rent, and desolated, and is still desolating, Churches and states. 

“ T abstain purposely from a review of this revolution, as it affected 
those countries, { shall only observe, that the result of various con- 
flicts was to leave England and Treland subject to the monstrous tithe- 
system, unalloyed and unmitigated by any one of those redeeming 
qualities, which, wp to the sixteenth century, had commended it to the 
toleration of the people. 

“In this state it now stands in England and Ireland, all earthly, 
having no connexion with the Gospel of God. The Churches are not 
built or preserved, or repaired, or supplied with necessaries by it. 
The poor are not instructed, or cherished, or supported by it, and the 
clergy, to whom it has been assigned, neither perform church offices, 
or administer the Sacraments, or preach the Gospel to the poor in 
return for it,—because in England the majority of the people are Dis- 
senters, and in Ireland, strange and unheard-of condition of human 
things! the Established Clergy in many places are called pastors, but 
have no flocks at all—no not even one.” —Doyle, pp. 81—86. 


The spirit which breathes through this passage will not have 
prepared Dr. Doyle’s readers for the assurances contained in the 
tollowmg page, namely, that he is no bigot, that he has no worldly 
ambition, and that he esteems that respectable body of men—the 
Protestant clergy of Ireland! The breadth and depth of such a 
statement can hardly be rivalled even by O'Connell himself, and 
yet its scarcely more offensive than the assertion, that in Eng- 
land the majority of the people are Dissenters, and that the 
uthe-system, as now existing, is “ unalloyed and unmitigated by 
any one of those redeeming qualities” which attended it before 
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the Reformation. It is idle to remonstrate with one who can 
make such declarations as these, and we must not return railing 
for railing. Let us come at once to his reasoning. 

Dr. Doyle advocates the establishment of a legal provision for 
the poor in Ireland. And here we believe him to be in the right. 
But the subject is beset with difficulties, none of which Dr, 
Doyle attempts to remove, except by proposing that the property 
of the Church should be made available for the purposes in ques- 
tion. And his argument (the argument which he borrowed from 
Cobbett) is, that there will be no spoliation in such a measure, 
because Church property was originally liable to this charge, and 
even now is not formally or legally exempt from it. To his we 
reply by the following quotation from an excellent work, entitled 
“ The asa of the Church of England not a Burden upon 
the Public.” 


“ Our modern reformers allege, that ecclesiastical endowments were 
not originally designed for the exclusive use of the clergy; they tell us 
that the revenues of parochial benefices were intended by their donors to 
be divided into four parts: one part to be set aside for the maintenance 
of the incumbent ; a second for the fabric of the Church; a third for the 
use of the bishop of the diocese; and the fourth for the support of the 
poor. This theory respecting the original appropriation of ecclesiastical 
revenues arises from the historical blunder of confounding the period 
when the Christian clergy depended for a maintenance upon the voluntary 
contributions of the faithful, with the subsequent era in which the reve- 
nues of the Church accrued, not from such offerings, but from perma- 
nent endowments. In the primitive ages of the Church, the early Chris- 
tians conceived themselves under a moral obligation to set aside some 
portion, generally a tenth part, of the fruits of their industry for religious 
purposes. This was an offering which every member of the Christian 
community considered himself bound to make at the altar or Church 
which he attended for divine worship ; it was, however, an act purel 
voluntary. Each individual was, in fact, at perfect liberty to make his 
offerings where he pleased, and of what amount he pleased. But as a 
tenth was generally so ee cee these voluntary ae were, in 
the ordinary language of that period, denominated tithes, although, in 
its modern acceptation, that term was not strictly applicable to them. 
The expression ‘ tithes,’ wherever it occurs in the old canons, did not, 
therefore, mean the tenth of the produce of land, but solely the voluntary 
offerings which were set aside for ecclesiastical purposes, in the early 
ages of the Church, and which varied in amount according to the ability 
and liberality of the donors. The general fund thus raised by the spon- 
taneous liberality of the faithful was placed under the control of the 
bishop, to be disposed of at his discretion. A part of it, of course, he 
appropriated to his own support, for at that period he had frequently no 
other source of revenue; a part was disposed of in the maintenance of 
the clergy, who, before the foundation of distinct parishes, lived in the 
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neighbourhood of the episcopal residence, and were sent forth as itine- 
rant missionaries to preach in different parts of the diocese; a part was 
also expended in repairing and preserving the fabric of the cathedral 
church; and another part was laid out, not, as is sometimes imagined, 
in affording indiscriminate relief to the whole body of the poor residing 
within the district attached as a diocese, or, as it was then called, ‘ parish,’ 
to each cathedral, but in relieving such members of the Christian body 
as happened to be in indigent circumstances. The Christian community 
at that time maintained its poor in the same manner as the Quakers, at 
the present period, support their necessitous brethren. ‘The four parts 
into which the ecclesiastical funds of these early ages were divided, were 
not, it must be also observed, equal in amount; they varied with the 
fluctuating necessities of each particular period; the bishop was the 
trustee and distributor of this fund; and, according to his own discretion, 
he laid out, on each of the four objects above specified, sometimes more, 
sometimes less, as circumstances required. 

* But this fourfold division of the ecclesiastical funds fell gradually 
into disuse, as the cause which gave it birth ceased to operate. In the 
progress of time, permanent endowments being conferred upon the 
Church, rendered the fluctuating and uncertain contributions of its 
members no longer necessary. It is no doubt true, that after parish 
churches had been built by the lords of manors, and endowed with the 
tithes of their estates, the weekly collections, which originally formed 
the only source of ecclesiastical revenues, were still continued in each 
congregation. But this fund, instead of being, as it originally was, 
divided into either three or four parts, and applied to three or four dif- 
ferent purposes, was thenceforward appropriated entirely to the mainte- 
nance of the poor. These weekly wdienites continued to be made and 
applied to this purpose until they were gradually superseded by the ope- 
ration of our present system of poor-laws. Poor boxes were every 
Sunday sent round among the congregations assembled in our parish 
churches, until the 43d of Elizabeth made a certain provision for the 
poor. This custom, which still prevails both in Scotland and Ireland, 
where there exists no regular provision for the poor, is frequently 
alluded to in the ancient statutes of this realm, enacted for the suppres- 
sion of vagrancy, and the relief of the indigent. It thus appears, that 
the endowment of parochial benefices with tithes, instead of taking any thing 
from the poor, really added to their resources, and secured to the poor the 
whole of a fund, of which, before the introduction of endowments, only a 
Sourth or a third part fell to their share. 

“No ancient record of the slightest pretension to authenticity con- 
tains any allusion or expression which alkords ground for maintaining, 
that the tithes, with which their founders endowed parish churches, were, 
at any period of our history, actually divided into either four or three 
parts, or that any portion of these endowments was ever designed by 
their donors for any other purpose than the maintenance of the clerical 
incumbents. There is, indeed, abundant evidence to prove, that so 
recently as the middle of the thirteenth century, the patrons of Churches 
conceived that the tithes of parishes, the tenth of the produce of the 
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land, (not the offerings and oblations made at the altar, although these 
were still of considerable amount,) were, even then, at their absolute 
disposal. Numberless documents of undoubted authenticity are still 
extant, by which the tithes of particular districts are, whole and undi- 
vided, conferred by their proprietors upon religious houses. In none of 
these grants will there be found any reservation—any allusion to the 
bishop's portion, to the poor's portion, or to the incumbent’s portion. 
When hundreds of these grants, still extant in our public and private 
collections, contain no mention of the division of tithes, (meaning the 
tenth of the produce of the land, in contradistinction to the voluntary 
offerings and oblations made at the altar on festivals,) into portions, it is 


absurd to pretend that such a practice ever prevailed in this country 
with respect to specific endowments. 


** It is clear, then, that the division of tithes, either into three or four 
parts, which has recently been so much insisted upon, was merely an 
old custom, occasionally enforced by the canons, and applicable solely 
to the period in which the clergy and the poor were supported exclu- 
sively, not by what we now call tithes, but by the voluntary contribu- 


tions of each congregation—in other words, the period which preceded 
the foundation and endowment of particular churches.”—pp. 82—87. 


This is a sufficient answer to the historical arguments of 
Messrs. Cobbett and Doyle. But it is only a part of what may 
be urged in reply to them, Suppose that the poor had been 
maintained out of the Church property previously to the Refor- 
mation,—an immense portion of that property was then taken from 
the Church; the poor, as Dr. Doy e affirms, ceased to be 
maintained out of it: and where would be the justice of reverting 
to the ancient mode of maintenance, without restoring the funds 
from which that maintenance was supplied? Again, suppose 
that three hundred years ago the poor of a thinly-peopled agri- 
cultural country had been supported by a particular class of pro- 
prietors ;—is that a reason i the same burden should be im- 
posed upon them now when the country is densely peopled, and 
a mass of pauperism and wretchedness has been created by bad 
laws and bad landlords, over neither of which that class had any 
control? In a word, the right of the poor to a certain portion of 
the Church revenue is the merest bugbear that impudence ever 
invented to impose upon fools and frighten cowards. It is an 
appeal to laws which avowedly do not exist now; which, in truth, 
never did exist; and which the appellants themselves acknow- 
ledge to have been in desuetude for three centuries! It is an 
appeal on the part of the unambitious and liberal Dr. Doyle to 
the cupidity of Irish absentees, who see that a poor-rate must be 
levied shortly, and may perhaps be persuaded to levy it on the 
clergy. It is an appeal on the part of Cobbett and of kindred 
spirits in England to the worst passions of the middling and lower 
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classes of the agricultural population, who are to be trained, for 
obvious purposes, to the love of confiscation and plunder, and 
are excited, for reasons equally obvious, to commence the work 
by taking forcible possession of the property of the clergy. We 
trust that respectable men of all parties will unite in resisting 
this first step in spoliation. 

We come now to the burden which is imposed by tithes both 
upon the consumer and producer. ‘The former was never sup- 
posed to have a direct interest in the question until the notable 
discovery of Mr. Ricardo. His predecessors in the science of 
political economy taught what all the world believed, that tithe 
is a deduction from rent. And seeing that an acre of land liable 
to tithe lets, perhaps, for thirty shillings, and the tithe thereof lets 
for four or five shillings, while an adjoining acre of land of the 
same quality which happens to be tithe-free lets for the exact 
amount of these two sums, namely, thirty-four or thirty-five shil- 
lings, it will not be easy to upset these facts, by a deduction, 
however ingenious, from the theories of economists, Could no 
flaw have been detected in Mr, Ricardo’s reasoning, we might 
still have confidently fallen back upon the common sense of the 
question, even while we confessed our inability to unravel the 
pia mer sophism in which it was entangled. We should 
ave remembered that tithe was not the only subject upon which 
that acute writer had fallen into absurdity and paradox, and should 
have refused to believe that rent results altogether from the different 
qualities of land, and that were all land of one quality there would 
be no such thing as rent. But we are not reduced to this dilemma. 
Mr. Ricardo may be answered even upon his own principles. 
Supposing that the price of corn is determined by the cost at 
which it can be raised upon land not yet under tillage, we are 
told that rent forms no part of such cost, because the landlord 
will forego his rent for the sake of pushing cultivation to its ex- 
treme point, and of trying an experiment which may possibly turn 
out to his advantage. Or, which comes to the same thing, that 
farmers will be found to farm for little or no profit, and landlords 
to let their land for little or no rent, and that the price of cora 
produced upon these terms will be the price by which that of all 
other corn must be regulated. Now taking all this for granted, 
(and much of it is at least doubtful,) we should be glad to know 
why the same motive which induces the landlord to forego his 
rent, will not induce the tithe-owner to forego his tithe? The 
former acts with a view to his own permanent advantage, and that 
permanent advantage cannot be secured without a proportional 
benefit to the tithe-owner. What right then has Mr. Ricardo to 
assume that the one party will always know his real interest, and 
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the other always mistake it? Rates and’ taxes, and wages, and 
wear and tear of agricultural implements, &c. must be paid; but 
rent, say the modern economists, may, and will be remitted. 
How then can they prove, that tithe in this extreme case (for an 
extreme case, as regards rent, it notoriously is) will not be re- 
mitted also, and the price of corn thus be determined in a manner 
equally independent of the landlord and of the rector?) Mr. Barnes 
adverts to this subject in his excellent pamphlet, and we gladly 


avail ourselves of his remarks in confirmation of what we have 
already said. 


* Tithe is an annual return out of the produce of the land, in a fixed 
proportion to the produce. The landlord's rent is that which the farmer 
can afford to pay, after a return of the market rate of profit on his capi- 
tal, including a fair remuneration for his labour, and after defraying the 
tithe. If the land is such as will yield any rent at all, the liability to 
tithe will never, in a general point of view, be any stop to that sort of 
improved cultivation which would be best calculated to return a profit, 
supposing the tithe out of the question;—because when the produce has 
yielded the market rate of profit on the capital, application of the surplus 
is to him who so embarks his capital matter of indifference. It is only 
where the expense of cultivation or improvement is so large, that the 
produce will not only not yield any surplus as rent, but will not, subject 
to tithes, yield a sufficient return on the capital, that the liability to tithe 
operates as any check to improvement. 

‘* But even in such cases, the tithe is no more necessarily a bar to 
improvement than the proprietorship of the land would be, if the tithe 
had no existence.—It is open to the cultivator to bargain with the tithe 
owner, in the same manner as he would otherwise have to do with the 
land proprietor, and if he can show it to be for the interest of either 
proprietor, he is likely to make as fair a bargain with the one as the 
other.”—pp. 16, 17. 


“It is highly desirable to arrive at a correct view of this part of the 
subject, because the tontinual misrepresentation put forth on this point, 
is calculated much to mislead the candid but cursory inquirer. is 
told, that tithe is the great bar to the production of the necessaries of 
life, that, were it not for this impolitic and unjust tax, corn would be 
produced in more abundance, and agriculture would receive its due 
encouragement. It is material then, that all candid inquirers should 
examine for themselves, how far tithe does operate as any bar or obstacle 
to agriculture whatever. 

«The application of capital to the improvement of land, depends 
solely ou the market for the produce. It is the market, and that alone, 
which regulates the production ; and until the market be in such a state 
that the land will return no rent, the tithe will have no operation in 
stopping the application of capital, by interfering with the return. As 
soon as the market is in that state, the tithe must yield, or cultivation 
stop; the tithe owner must be content to take less, or take nothing.” — 
pp. 22, 23. 
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This completely disposes of Mr. Ricardo’s distinction between 
rent and tithe. If the one is a tax upon produce, so no doubt is 
the other. If the one is exempt from so invidious a title, similar 
exemption may be irresistibly claimed by what is, and always will 
be, under precisely similar circumstances. 

But we must return to another and a directly opposite charge. 
The Ricardo theory acquits the tithe-owner of any interference 
with the agricultural interest, for the tithe is paid by the con- 
sumer. If tithe were abolished, prices would fall in proportion 
to the increase now occasioned by them, and landlord and tenant 
would continue in their present circumstances as to pecuniary 
gain or loss. This is, at first sight, an encouraging view of the 
question. For it tends to satisfy those who feel, or are said to 
feel, aggrieved by tithes, and it is not likely to make a formidable 
‘ impression upon the party to whom it transfers the right of com- 
plaint. Still there is somewhat ludicrously unfair in this bandy- 
ing of charges backwards and forwards against the unfortunate 
receiver of tithe. If wheat is scarce and therefore dear, and 
Manchester, Leeds, or London, is threatened with riots, nobody 
is so much to blame as the parson—for tithe is a tax upon pro- 
duce. If wheat is plentiful and therefore cheap, and Kent and 
Sussex and Hampshire are in insurrection, the parson again must 
bear the blame—for his dreadful exactions ruin the poor farmer, 
and make him unable to pay the wages of his labourers out of 
any other fund than the poor-rates. And, strange to tell, there 
is not enough love of fair play left in Old England to put a stop 
to such ruffianly proceedings. If the economists are sincere in 
the profession of their belief respecting tithes, they know that 
there is not one word of truth in the complaints of the agricul- 
tural classes respecting the pressure of tithe. And do they come 
forward and say so? Diese any of the disciples of our modern 
economists set themselves to show the farmer, that whatever he 

ays to the rector is repaid to him by the miller or corn-factor ? 
Iwo inconsistent, contradictory theories are abroad upon a great 
— of national policy; both are unfounded, as contradictory 
eories may be—but both are circulated and patronised with 
| most pernicious activity, as true, which contradictory theories 
cannot be. 
py Let us return, however, to the farmer.— How is he injured, by 

tithes? ‘The Charge of Archdeacon Lyall will again furmsh a 

most unexceptionable answer. 


“ But it may perhaps be said, (and I hope rycg, ae the opinion of 
those, who desire to suppress the existence of an Established Church 
altogether, is confined to a few persons! that which is the subject of a 
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general complaint, is the unnecessary wealth of the clergy, the enor- 
mous expense of the present establishment. 

‘« The enormous expense of the present establishment! Now, sup- 
posing it to be as great as is generally stated, yet expense to whom, I 
would ask? Not to the poor; that is not pretended. Not to the house- 
holders in our large towns; for they contribute nothing to the support 
of the clergy, = in the shape of fees for services actually per- 
formed. Not to the farmer; for he is quite aware that what he pays 
in tithes is subtracted from his rent, and would be added to it were no 
Church to be maintained. Not to the landowner; for if the tithes 
were done away with to-morrow, he cannot be so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that they would be made a present of to him. Not to the state ; 
for the tithes never belonged to the state. The documents are innu- 
merable which still exist, with the very names of the individuals by 
whom they were allotted to the Church, many hundred years, for the 
most part, before the land from which they accrue came into the pos- 
session of the ancestors of any persons now alive. As well might we 
talk of the expense which the state is at in our universities and public 
schools, in our hospitals and alms-houses; all of which, like the Church, 
are institutions for the public use, but which are supported by property 
that belonged to individuals. As well, indeed, might we talk of the 
expense to the state of supporting an hereditary nobility, or a class of 
private gentlemen. 

“ The difference between the property of a clergyman and that of a 
private gentleman, is not, that the one belongs to the state, and that the 
other is a man’s own; for more than two-thirds of all the benefices in 
England are the property of individuals, and part of their estate; and 
as the remainder are enjoyed under the sanctity of laws, which ac- 
knowledge no such distinction, the tithes belong to the clergyman by 
precisely the same right as the rent does to the landlord. ‘The diffe- 
rence is this: the private gentleman has no clauses in his lease com- 
pelling him to the performance of any duties; he enjoys his estate 
gratis; the clergyman is obliged to preach the word and to administer 
the ordinances of the Gospel, and is expected, moreover, to set an 
example in his own person of those duties which he teaches others. 
The private gentleman may spend his estate not = how he pleases, 
but where he pleases—in artes at Paris, or in Rome; the clergy- 
man must spend his at home and upon the spot. The private gentle- 
man obtains his property merely by the accidental circumstance of his 
birth; but the property of the Church is a property to be obtained not 
by inheritance, but by learning, and talents, and virtue. And if there 
are cases where other claims besides these are attended to, this is not 
the fault of the Church, but of the civil government; and of those into 
whose hands the law of the land has entrusted the distribution of 
ecclesiastical patronage; a fault which the Church has no interest in 
encouraging, but which she would most gladly see amended and 
restrained. 

“ But after all that can be said on this last subject, how large a 
share of the emoluments of the Church and of its highest dignities 
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have been held, and are at this moment held, by those who had no 
other claim, except that of merit? How many bishopries are at this 
moment held by persons whose fathers were in very humble 
stations of life; and, if we go back a few years, even by persons 
who were born in the class of dissenters and whose fathers brought 
them up to the Church rather than to the xy among their own 
people, as thinking that it offered a fairer field for their talents? This 
surely would account for persons in the middle ranks of life, whether 
farmers, or tradesmen, or merchants, being more than reasonably tena- 
cious of a property like this, which, in fact, belongs to the people of 
England at large :—for, according to the view here taken, the dignities 
of the Church are so many paths between the lower and upper classes 
of society, and by means of which the son of the humblest man may 
rise to take his seat among the nobility of the land:—but to call this a 

pular grievance, to assign the jealousy of such dignities as a reason 
for wishing to do away with this description of property, and to merge 
it in the hereditary property of the land, is only a proof, if proof were 
wanting, of the extreme blindness of party spirit. For one should 
suppose that it required but little common sense, to see that every 
man is interested in opposing all attempts to destroy an imstitution 
such as 1 am here speaking of, by means of which some fixed portion 
of the rental of the soil is kept free, and set apart to be disposed of, 
not as all other property is, according to a rule which shuts out all 
8 the children of its present possessor, but according to a rule, 
which admits the claims of learning, and talents, and character, in 
however humble a station they may be found ;—a rule, as we have 
seen, by which no description of persons is or can be injured, while 
many hundred individuals in every generation are raised by it to sta- 
tions of comfort and respectability, and not a few to some of the 
highest dignities which the constitution acknowledges. 

‘In every numerous body of men, however avake and honourable 
as a whole, there will always be found individuals, with whom the 
prospect of private advantage predominates over the sense of justice ; 
and whose views of what is right and expedient are always limited by 
the opinion of their own personal interest. It is, therefore, easy at 
least to understand, by what process of reasoning a great landowner 
might desire to abolish tithes and to substitute some mode of paying 
the clergy, which would throw the charge upon the community at 
_ ; for that the landowner should seek to increase the value of his 

en by exonerating it from-a burthensome clause in his lease, i Is 

ectly intelligible, even if it be not very honest. But it is by no 

means so easy to understand by what process of reasoning the com- 
munity at large, that is to say, those who possess no land, and who, 
therefore, pay nothing to the Church, should join in promoting such 
an object: the wmmediatc consequence of which wee be, to charge 
themselves with an expense from which both in law and justice they 
are now exempt; and the ultimate effect, to shut the door against their 


own children trom one path of advancement in life, which is now open 
to them and to all. 
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““ My wish in the preceding remarks has been merely to show, that 


whether the revenues of the clergy be of great or small amount, in no 
respect would the people of England at large be benefited by transfer- 
ring them to other hands. ‘The clergyman spends his income on any 
supposition, even if we sup the case where he is neglectful of his 
duties, as much to the advantage of the neighbourhood where he 
resides, and where he is obliged to reside, as the esisen ; and although 
the tenure, by which he holds his property, be not the same in all respects 
as that under which the property of the landowner is held, yet the 
difference, as I have shown, is one by which the community is bene- 
fited, and not injured. There is no other way in which tithes could 
be injurious to the community, except by preventing the land from 
being properly cultivated. But I imagine that the most experienced 
eye would find it difficult, while travelling through the country, or 
examining any particular parish, to distinguish those lands which were 
tithe-free by any criterion of that kind.’ Such lands do not find more 
ready occupants, nor even more ready purchasers, So far is it from 
being true, that the operation of tithes has been injurious in this 
respect, by preventing the cultivation of inferior lands, that the number 
of such lands which were forced into cultivation during the period of 
high prices, is always stated as one of the main causes of the distress 
under which the agricultural interests have lately laboured. The 
complaint most commonly made, being, that there have been too many 
inclosures, not too few—that, in spite of tithes, the temptation to agri- 
cultural speculation in this country has been too great, not too little.” 
—Lyall, pp. 17—23. 

Still it may be said tithes are a serious grievance. ‘They are 
felt to be so wherever they exist. There is a general desire 
for a change of system, and that desire must be complied with, 
There is some truth in this objection. Imaginary grievances are 
often as troublesome as real ones, and it is the duty of the legis- 
lature to remove all obstacles to the permanent welfare of the 
people. We are confident, however, that the amount of evil (its 
existence we do not deny) is much exaggerated, and that the first 
and principal effect of every attempt to remove it will be disap- 
pointment. The quantum of disagreement existing between cler- 
gymen and their parishioners would be vastly overrated, if it 
were estimated, even after large deductions, from speeches, pamph- 
lets and newspapers. We must advance beyond the sphere of 
ignorant cockneys, aud of conceited philosophers, and even of 
speculative and theorising country squires, before we can form a 
just conception of the actual state of the case. For our own 
parts, some experience and much inquiry have led us to conclude, 
that in most parishes where there are quarrels about tithes, there 
will be quarrels about something else as soon as tithes are at an 
end. Doubtless they offer a tempting field to the litigious spirit—a 
plentiful pabulum to the fretful and ill-natured disposition. But 
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will these spirits cease to exist if parliament abolishes tithes! or 
will they fail to procure other stimuli and other occupation when 
these old ones are gone? 

Again—with regard, not to private quarrels, but to public dis- 
turbances—such as were lamentably common during last winter 
—were they fairly attributable to tithes? Was not offence given 
rather by the fact that the clergy were paid, than that they were 
yaid in a particular manner? ‘The mobs who attacked parsonage- 
te were partly deluded by mob-orators and writers, and were 
yartly under the influence of a lawless and mischievous spirit. 

‘he farmers—by whom such mobs, to say the least, were not dis- 
couraged—grudged the parson his tithe, not because it was tithe, 
but because they were bound to pay it; they would have felt and 
acted just the same had these payments been due to him as corn- 
rent, or composition, or even as rent of land. Wherever the 
attack upon the clergyman was carried on with spint, his glebe 
Was just as much a subject of reproach as his tithe; and m many 
a parish the paupers were told, upon authority which has been 
already considered, that they were entitled to relief out of the 
parson’s land. In fact, when the temper of the times Is bad, 
when suffering ts general and sedition is abroad, the unthmking 
and unprincipled will lay the blame upon anything or everything; 
and no legislative provision will have the power to prevent their 
complaints. 

These facts ought to be fully considered by such as recommend 
us to meet the approaching crisis by concession. A permanent 
commutation, which shall for ever extinguish the right of the 
clergy to their tithes, is represented by many persons as the one 
thing needful for tranquillising the country and saving the Church. 
We have no faith in this nostram. The hostility which has been 
excited against the Establishment, is not produced by any real 
grievance, but by misrepresentation and error. And there would 
be no more difficulty in persuading a mob to require clergymen 
to renounce a corn-rent payable by the landlord, in order that the 
landlord might thenceforward lower bis rent, and the tenant raise 
his wages, than there Is at present m persuading the same delibe- 
rative body to belheve that their distress 1s attributable to tithes. 
‘The delusion in the latter mstance 1s not one shade more gross 
than 1t would be im the former, and every word which 1s now urged 
by the tongue of sedition against the perception of tithe, may be 
urged with equal justice and equal effect against the receivers of 
a commutation rent. Why then take a most important and irre- 
vocable step, the results of which are so unpromising ? Mr. Miller, 
the author of two of the pamphlets enumerated at the head of this 
article, contends strenuously for such a measure; but we see no 
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reason to place implicit reliance upon his discretion. His Letter 
to Earl Grey contains the following original conjecture respecting 
the ongin of Church property in this country :— 


“At the period when Christianity was first introduced into England, 
and for some time afterwards, its teachers were desirous of preserving, 
in many respects, a resemblance to the typical Church of Judea—and in 
no other way was it so natural for them, owing to the condition in 
which they stood, to maintain this resemblance, as in the mode of pro- 
viding for the clergy. Like the Levites of old, their occupations, and 
frequent occasion to travel into distant parts, rendered the possession of 
lands a great incumbrance to them; and, therefore, produce, obtained 
without the necessity of their personal care and attention, became of all 
properties the most desirable. Thus the Jewish type, and their own 
necessities, directed them immediately to the acquisition of tithes. By 
means of these they could both provide for themselves, and extend relief 
to the poor. The Christian Church, at the same time, must have come 
into the possession of disposable wealth to a considerable amount. The 
clergy received contributions, which I place at a very low rate. But 
they displaced a religion, the ministers of which are allowed to have ac- 
cumulated immense wealth. As the Druids became converts to Chris- 
tianity, it is impossible to conceive that they should not have carried 
along with them a great portion of their riches into the infant Church— 
and, consequently, it could not long have remained in a state of poverty. 
But although we can in this way account far a fund, by means of which 
most extensive objects might have been effected; yet wealth, in the 
shape of money or (which amounts to the same thing) the precious 
metals, was in those times exposed to plunder in the possession of clergy, 
who had not the same means of securing it which the Druids, before 
them, enjoyed. And it wasalso a fund which might be exhausted by 
continual expenditure. As far, then, as human probability will carry us, 
when we want records, and have only certain known circumstances for 
our guides, we are somewhat powerfully led to conclude, that the clergy 
desired to have a property in tithes, and that they came, from time to 
time, into the possession of such sums of money as it was inconvenient 
and dangerous for them to keep. 

“On the other hand, the petty sovereigus, and their subjects of the 
higher class, were generally paid in service or in hind. ‘They were power- 
ful in men—they had abundance of land, and its produce—but they want- 
ed that which was most essential when they were called out on military 
service—they wanted money. In order to procure this necessary article, 
therefore, they were not unwilling to part with a portion of that which 
they could most easily spare, and which, in the scarcity.of money at the 
period, they could afford to give to a great extent, for a sum, which to 
us would appear insignificant. What were the transactions which occur- 
red between these two parties, the clergy and the sovercign, or the 
clergy and the higher orders-of the laity, we know not, — We have only 
the relative positions of the parties and the result. Phe clergy must 
have bad, from time to time, large sums of money, and wanted tithes, 

NO. XX.—ocT, 1831. 
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The laity had abundance of produce, and wanted money. The clergy 
did get a of the tithes, and seem to have got rid of their money. 
It would, I think, be boldly presuming in any one, to say that they must 
have all passed as a gift. And it would be an inference, on the other 
hand, not sufficiently warranted by the circumstances, to say that they 
were purchased by the Church. lam inclined to believe that tithes were 
obtained in both ways. But I leave the question, for the present, in its 
balanced state, to the fair and liberal judgment of the reader. 

“* When the Christian religion had become generally extended, a new 
description of Church property became necessary. The number of con- 
verts were such, that churches were wanted in every district, as well as 
the presence of a minister for religious instruction. The clergy ceased 
to be any longer snissionarics, and became attached to individual churches. 
But for the planting of these churches /ands were necessary, as well as 
to assist in supporting the incumbents, so that a portion of the tithes 
might be applied to more general purposes. Lands were at that time 
easily obtained by a party, towards which there could exist no feeling of 
rival or jealousy. The possession of tithes being sufficient for the main- 
tenance of the clergy and the purposes of charity, the money arising 
from contributions, which must have increased with the number of con- 
verts, was applicable to the purchase of lands, or any other use of which 
the bishops might approve. The inducement to make such purchases 
for the support of the Church was manifestly great. During the inces- 
sant feuds and confiscations which took place, estates were easily ob- 
tained at any, almost at no price. And as soon as they came into the 
hands of the Church, they were at least doubled in value; for in the 
management of the Church, which possessed all the information of those 
ancient times, they were brought into a higher state of cultivation than 
the lands occupied by the Jaity; and their produce was generally re- 
spected, while the estates of others were exposed to frequent invasion 
and plunder. From the first preaching of Christianity down to the 
Conquest, the advantage which the Church would obtain, first by pro- 
curing tithes, and afterwards lands, must have been so obvious, that it 
only requires us to grant the clergy to have been men of common un- 
derstanding, and we cannot doubt but that they were eager to invest 
money, as they became possessed of it, in such purchases as I have 
alluded to. They must have been gainers by every such transaction, for 
in those times the price could not have exceeded three or four years’ 
purchase ; in fact, a handsome present might alone have been sufficient, 
when repeated confiscations were taking place in consequence of petty 
wars, and estates were frequently bestowed for no consideration what- 
ever, So it was, however, that, before the Conquest, the Church of 
England certainly became possessed, by purchase or gift, or both, of 
more property than it enjoys at the’ present day.”—pp. 13—17. 


{t may be said that this is proposed merely as a conjecture. 
But what a strange conjecture! First, the Druids possessed im- 
mense wealth, and transferred it to the Infant Church. But the 
Druids aud their wealth had been alike abolished several hundred 
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years before the conversion of the Saxons to Christianity. And 
as to the accumulation of money, and the purchase of tithes or 
lands for actual hard cash by the bishops and clergy—what single 
fact can Mr. Miller adduce in support of this dream? If the 
clergy of those ages were rich, they were rich in the productions 
of the soil, which they and their dependants might consume on 
the spot whence they were gathered. But the repeated plunderings 
and burnings of the Danes, to say nothing of internal wars and 
devastation, make it absolutely impossible that treasure to any 
large amount could have been accumulated by the English clergy 
until within a century of the Norman conquest; and by that time 
the division of the country into parishes, and the endowment of 
the clergy with tithes, was in great measure effected. As to the 
balanced “state of the question, therefore, to which Mr. Miller 
nog 8 leaves us, the weights, like modern reciprocity, are all on 
one side. 


But let us hear what he has to say respecting commutation. 


** Acommutation of tithes must be effected, but it ought to be founded 
on just and equitable principles—the interests of the landed proprietors 
should not suffer on the one hand, nor those of the Church on the other, 
The principle of the tithe-system should, for the sake of both parties, be 
maintained in the commutation—that principle which will regulate the 
payment to the clergyman according to the state of the markets. It is 
the mode only, or the working of that system, which ought to be changed. 
Now there are only two ways in which the tithes may be fairly com- 
muted. ‘The one is—to give the Church an EQUIVALENT IN LAND. The 
other—to pay the clergy by a corn-rent—the quantity, in this latter 
case, to be determined by the average value of the tithes in each parish 
during a certain number of years, and the average price of corn during 
the same period, 

“ The former of these modes is, generally speaking, impracticable ; for 
lands, in most cases, could not be conveniently found for the pu 
The acres of land equivalent to the tithes of any parish, ought to lie to- 
gether, and within the limits of that parish. But it would rarely happen 
that proprietors could be found who were willing to give up the requisite 


portion of their estates, even for money; and it would be unfair to 


compel them. 

“The latter mode of commutation is both just and easily accom- 
plished. There will be no great difficulty in ascertaining the fair quan- 
tity, and when the quantity is once determined, let it remain fixed for 
ever—but let the sums to be paid in respect of it, vary according to the 
average price of corn for the year in the respective counties. I am 
aware that some of my brethren, and a respecta le Review, of its poli- 
tical side, object to a commutation into a corn-rent on this ground— 
that the Church would lose the benefit arising from future mprovements. 
But no plan of commutation whatever will secure the Church against 
every contingent loss—even land will not give any such protection; for 
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if a portion, in an unimproved state, be assigned to the Church, it will 
become by means of cultivation more valuable than it ought to have 
been, with reference to the tithes of the parish; and if it be given in an 
improved state, the cultivation of other neglected lands will render its 
comparative value less than it was at the period of commutation. And, 
besides, there lies this peculiar objection against land—that it is exposed 
to encroachment and alienation; thousands of glebes have been dimi- 
nished in their extent by a gradual removing of their boundaries, and 
some have entirely merged into the adjoining properties. No plan of 
commutation can guard against every chance of future loss ; and, there- 
fore, we must content ourselves with that which is likely to be the least 
hurtful. ‘Tithes are a functionary property. Whatever be the way in 
which they were originally acquired, they have come down to us, be- 
queated, as it were, to the office, and to us only in respect of that office ; 
and consequently they must be so regulated as to be attended with the 
effects and benefits which it was expected that such an office would pro- 
duce. But the clergyman is unable at present to accomplish all the be- 
neficial objects which his situation implies—chiefly on account of the 
unpopular manner in which his income arises. And is the best remedy 
for such a case to be rejected, because a possible small sacrifice may re- 
sult from it?—a commutation, upon generally equitable principles, to be 
opposed by peuny-wise considerations? With respect to lands yet to be 
brought into a state of cultivation, it may easily be provided, that when 
seven years have elapsed after a new inclosure of common or waste 
lands, a valuation shall be taken of the tithes arising from them, and a 
commutation be resorted to; and if lands, not usually cultivated, be 
brought into a new state by means of draining, that the same term of 
seven years shall be allowed, and then the tithes shall be valued and 
commutated as before. 

“One condition, however, is indispensible in this plan of commuta- 
tion, viz. that the corn-rent be charged upon the landlord, and not upon 
the occupier. Unless this condition be included, the clergyman will still 
be brought into annual contact and conflict with the farmer on mone 
matters; and the object sought for by the commutation of tithes will be 
but partially secured. ‘The land-owner will be a gainer by this plan in 
two ways; for, in the first place, he will be enabled to obtain more 
easily a fair rent for his farm, when the payment in respect of tithes is 
omg under the new regulation; and, in the second place, he will gain 

y a sacrifice on the part of the Church, for as tithes increase with the 
amount of produce, the one-tenth of the wnprovability of lands may be 
said to be the clergyman’s eae But by a commutation of tithes, 
this one-tenth of the improvability of lands, now under cultivation, will 
be taken from the Church, and attached to the property of the landlord 
—and for what reason, on the part of the incumbent, but that he may 
cease to have moncy transactions with the farmer? Without this condi- 
tion, the clergyman would be ceding a portion of his right, and getting 
only a part of the moral inducement for making the sacrifice. Some 
persons may think that this condition is unimportant; but I consider it 
to be essential, and it will be attended with no loss to the land-owner. 
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He will still have his legal means of recovery in respect of his entire 
simple rent ; whilst, on the other hand, he will stand as all proprietors 
wish to do with regard to their tenants—he will be the ouly party of 
whom they hold. ‘The farmer will have one landlord, and one pay-day ; 
and the improvement of lands, the increase of the yroprietor’s rent, and , | 
the greater comfort of the farmer will wndeubosdly follow. Without ; 

this change of liability, the clergy should not, and I trust that a wise ' 

legislature will not wish them, to consent. But if such a change be 
allowed, both the Church and the public—regarding chiefly the duties of 
the clerical office, and their importance to mankind—should give this 
plan of commutation their cordial support. ‘The temporal warfare of the 
Church—the unnatural warfare between it and a portion of society, re- S 
specting their worldly concerns, will thus be ended, and the clergy will 
become possessed of their proper place in general estimation. The public 
will see that they are not only a portion of itself, but the most useful 
part—that the property of the Church (not descending, like other 
estates, in the same family, but sending forth, in every generation, new 
and industrious families into general society) is of all properties the best 


in a poltical view—that applied, as it is, more extensively than other a 
properties, towards the promoting of useful education, and the relieving yi 
of distress, it is the most benefictal—and above all, that in providing for a 
permanent ministry, it thereby secures the means of religious instruction 
to every class of men, and, consequently, promotes likewise their moral ¥ 
improvement as members of society. : . 3 
** This, my Lord, is the true light in which the Established Church q¥ 
ought to be regarded by the public ; and I have no doubt whatever, that 
the most enlightened part of the people do indeed so regard it. But yet, 4 
as religion is given for the good of all, the clergy should be relieved from { 
every thing which may tend to render them unpopular with any class— af 
and unpopular they must continue to be with an influential part of their 4) 
parishioners, unless the commutation, which I have ventured to recom- et 


mend to your Lordship, be adopted. Acts have been passed from time 
to time; but I consider that they have only contributed to ajure the 
Church of England—for, without being productive of much real good, 
they have kept it constantly before the public as an establishment in 
which there was something wrong; and ten thousand other acts may be 
added, but they will all, in like manner, fail in accomplishing what is 
required, and what their authors may contemplate, unless the tithes pay- 
able to the clergy be commuted upon a principle which is both fair in 
itself, and calculated to establish peace and good-will between the par- 
ties whose interests are concerned.”’—pp. 67—72. | 


+ 
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We should do Mr. Miller great injustice if we represented this 
passage as liable to the same objections as that in which he con- 
jectures that tithes and church lands were purchased at their mar- 
ketable value. Although we do not concur with him in opinion, 
we are bound to admit that he has argued the point with ability, 
and placed his cause upon its best foundation, namely, the per- 
manent relief which is to result from commutation. But we have 
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already remarked that the absence of all cause for complaint 
will by no means insure the absence of the complaint also; and 
Mr. Barnes shows that the benefit expected from commutation 


will not really be produced, except by a great sacrifice on the 
part of the Church. 


“If tithe be commuted, out and out, for a corn rent, the rent is made 
to rise and fall with the price of corn, but it cannot be made to vary 
with the progressive improvements of the land, without periodical re- 
valuations of the land and its produce. Unless it does so vary, it is not 
a fair representative of the property it professes to represent. The Bill 
brought into the House of Commons by Mr. Greene was founded on the 
principle of commutation for a corn rent, with periodical re-valuations : 
that since introduced into the Upper House by the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, is for enabling compositions for a definite period renewable. 
The essential difference between the two plans, is, besides all matters of 
detail, that in the one case, the right of tithe is for ever extinguished, 
and a mode of compensation fixed under one state of things, to be ap- 
plied in all times future to a state of circumstances perhaps altogether 
different; on the other plan, the composition adopted under existing 
circumstances, and fenced round with those matters of regulations which 
the existing state of things appear to demand, is at all times founded on 
the right, and may be subjected from time to time to such provisions 
and assistances asthe case shall, under existing and ever varying circum- 
stances, be found to require. . 

“The single point in debate is, what is the most simple, just, and 
practical mode of converting the tithe into a money payment, always 
fairly representing the right; thereby offering to the agriculturist the 
opportunity of reducing to a certainty for a reasonable period the claims 
on him; and saving the clergyman from too frequent recurrence to the 
bargaining for his share of the produce, without compromising indefi- 
nitely and irrevocably the property of either party. 

“It is not with the Clergy that any opposition to such matter of 
regulation rests, and although with a straight forward independence 
and consciousness of right, they will never stoop to compromise the 
provision which the law has set apart for their support, they will cor- 
dially join in promoting any measure which has fairly for its object the 
conversion of the tithe into an equivalent, fixed as far as the wants of 
the country may require, so that the right in all its bearings be perma- 
nently preserved. 

“ Looking then to the whole subject as a great political question, in- 
volving the essential interests of the people, not as a question to be left 
to the speculations of agriculturists, or to be debated as a point between 
the tithe owner and landed proprietor, but rather as a subject of deep 
importance to all to whom the interests of the Church are dear, and to be 
settled on those principles which such considerations shall dictate—my 
only object is, to fix the public attention to the legitimate grounds on 
which the question ought to bebated and decided. 

‘Tithe is a partownership of the land, a joint estate with the land pro- 
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prietor—an exchange of such a right for a divided portion of the land, 
is so simple and intelligible, as to be exposed in principle to no objec- 
tion. Those objections which arise either from the limited powers of a 
life possessor, or from the inconvenience of imposing upon a Clergyman 
the management of a farm, extend only to the exchange above a certain 
limit, and perhaps might altogether be made to yield to legislative pro- 
visions; and although, as a general measure, there is an absolute bar to 
such a plan of exchange, from the impracticability of obtaining sufficient 
land without violence to property, yet to a limited extent it may be 
ye ar ag to facilitate and encourage the acceptance of glebe 
or tithe. 

“No reasonable mode of commutation or composition has ever been 
proposed, but an exchange for land, or that which is the basis of the 
present Bills, the substitution of a corn rent. ‘To this, as a permanent 
exchange, there are many and important objections. They resolve 
themselves into these :—that no rent fixed on any permanent basis, can 
possibly be so fair and just a representative of a certain portion of the 

uce as an equivalent estimated for such produce at the time of its 
“see amas therefore, that such an exchange is a lottery, which the 
anded proprietor may not be inclined to offer, and the Church ought 
not to be permitted to accept. That the basis of any such exchange must 
necessarily be an ascertained value of the produce—that no present va- 
luation can be a fair criterion for the value in futurity, at best, in an 
other way than as fixing the portion of the land to which it is equiva- 
lent. That a valuation of the latter kind is only mi ere to an ex- 
change for land, and that any present value of the produce represented in 
a given quantity of corn, however it may fairly stand for the actual value 
of the tithe at the time of the valuation, is no certain representation of 
the value at any future period. 

“On these grounds rest the objection to a corn rent settled for ever 
upon a fixed basis of quantity; but preserve the right of tithe, and as 
far as regards the conversion of that right into an equivalent rent, optional 
to be adopted by the parties for limited periods, every facility which the 
legislature can afford, will to the Clergy be most acceptable and bene- 
ficial ; and if authorised to a sufficient extent, and made available with- 
out uncessary expense, will offer to agriculture every protection which it 
can fairly seek, and will become of more extensive and practical benefit 
than any more expensive and forced system of permanent commutation,” 
—pp. 8—13. 

The measure proposed by the Archbishop is that of parochial compo- 
sition upon a valuation for a period not exceeding twenty-one years, 
subject to vary according to the price of wheat at periods of seven years, 
That proposed by Mr. Greene was, a permanent commutation upon a 
valuation, for a rent variable at seven years by the price of wheat, and 
the value reascertainable at twenty-one years. The essential difference 
in principle in the two plans is, that in the former the right of tithes 
remains; by the latter, although the tithe is to serve as the basis of 
future reascertainments, the right is to every purpose of actual existence 
annihilated. 
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“ The difference in detail in the two Bills is considerable, the measure 
of composition demanding a much more ~~ machinery than that of 
commutation, and thus in proportion as it is less complex and expensive, 
being therefore a more safe and practical proceeding. Upon the re- 
ascertaining plan, centuries after the right of tithes shall have ceased, 
commissions are to issue to reascertain the value as if they had existed. 
—Is that a safe and pradent mode of legislation, is it like a beaten track ? 
may we not fairly doubt how far such a proceeding can be looked to, 
as ensuring the purpose it professes to obtam, the variation of the com- 
mutation rent with the variations of cultivation and improvement; and 
on the other hand, is it probable that land-owners would be generally 
inclined to adopt a measure of permanent commutation, at a full value, 
to be varied under so indefinite a standard, and through means so far 
out of their controul or foresight? 

‘* The plan of composition is one strictly consistent with the inviola- 
bility of the rights of the Church, and at the same time in every way 
accordant with the notions and habits of the people. It is that species 
of legislation, which the circumstances call for, it is, what all sound 
legislation ought to be, the following, not preceding, public opinion. 

“The measure called for, is that which will most extensively and 
effectually promote the conversion of the tithe into a fair equivalent. It 
ought to be a measure suited to the different habits and customs in re- 
gard to tithe, in the various districts of the country,—a measure palat- 
able and safe to both parties concerned,—-the composition, although 
founded on the full value of the right, must be liable to be in some 
degree modified according to the different rate of estimation in which 
tithes are held, in the ordinary compositions of the district.—The act 
will not have to operate on a general system of render of tithes in kind ; 
its operation is not to be calculated on, as an immutable exchange of 
the right of tithe for its strict equivalent, but as the encouragement of, 
and authority for, composition at the rate considered and acted upon as 
fair in the particular part of the country in which its provisions may be 
adopted. Cove any other principle it were idle to look for its adoption 
The Laity will not adopt a perpetual commutation at the full value, and 
the Church ought not to assent to such exchange on any other basis.’’— 


pp. R—34. 


It must be remembered that these remarks, and the lengthened 
and able inquiry into the provisions of the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury’s Bill, by which they are immediately followed, refer to the 
Bill of 1850. But we refain from entering into the details of 
these measures, and the principle of both is the same. Mr. 
Barnes appears to us to have shown most conclusively that com- 
position, and not commutation, is the proper remedy for the 
existing evil; and that it ensures all the real advantages without 
incurring the serious risk of its more showy and popular compe- 
titor, ‘Phe Church has every reason to rejoice that this opinion 
has been embraced by the distinguished prelate who presides over 
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her councils, and to be thankful for the manner in which His 
Grace has applied himself to this long and laborious task. Into 
the details of his different bills, as we have already said, we shull 
not now inquire; but their principle, we are confident, meets the 
real difficulties of the case, and removes the only tangible griev- 
ance which the tithe system can be proved to produce. ‘The want 
of a leasing power for a moderate and reasonable term, is a great 
defect in the existing law. For our own parts, we are of opinion 
that it might in a great degree be remedied by a measure far 
short of the Archbishop of Canterbury's Composition Bill, namely, 
by enabling an incumbent, with the consent of the patron and of 
the bishop, or of his deputy the archdeacon, the rural dean, or a 
commissioner specially appointed for that purpose, to grant a 
lease of his tithes for twenty-one years. Tithes so let would be 
no greater impediment to agriculture than rent; and if the in- 
cumbent would be required to have pecuniary transactions with 
every occupier of land in his parish, he would be relieved from 
the difficulty and expense attendant upon a more complete com- 
position, 

But while we regret that such a measure as this was not re- 
sorted to many years ago, and conceive that even now it might be 
acceptable to many, and would be injurious to none—yet most 
cordially do we wish success to the introduction of a more com- 
prehensive plan. By meeting, and we trust satisfying, the ex- 
pectations of moderate men, it must do essential service. It is 
capable of future extension, and it commits us irrecoverably to 
nothing. Whether it succeed or fail, such a measure bears the 
stamp of true wisdom, and is entitled to the candid consideration 
of every one whose interests it may be supposed to affect. 

The reception which such a measure will experience from the 
House of Commons is a subject of much interest and anxiety. 
By the radicals it will of course be scouted, as it has a direct 


tendency to defeat their schemes, and the question, as it relates. 


to them, is not—what will be the character of the anticipated o 

position? but what will be the number, and what will be the 
plain-speaking of the opposition? Will O’Connell openly pro- 
fess the same sentiments as Dr. Doyle, and thereby distinctly tell 
us what we have to expect from the Irish portion of a Reformed 
Parliament, chosen for the most part under his agitating auspices ? 
Or will he reserve his fire? Will Mr. Hume put on the full 
strength of his economy, and indulge his bitter animosity agamst 
the clergy? Or will be avoid the risk of a collision with the 
government—by which the Church may chance to be a gaiuer— 
and either the whigs or the radicals must inevitably be losers? 
One thing alone is certain, viz. that he and his allies will do what- 
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ever they consider most likely to hasten the downfal of the Church, 
and their conduct therefore 1s to be scanned, not as indicative of 
their own designs, but as betraying their speculations upon the 
plans and powers of other persons. Cunning and perseverance 
are the distinguishing attributes of our modern radical chieftains. 
They will forbear—they will watch—they will temporize—and 
when they see a favourable opportunity they will strike. With 
such a party there can be no room for conciliation or compro- 
mise. ‘They will take a trifle to-day, with a hope of getting 
somewhat more to-morrow. They will concede any thing but 
their determination to destroy. And every concession which is 
made to them serves only to arm them with additional power of 
doing mischief, and to hasten the arrival of their confidently anti- 
pated triumph. 

There can be little doubt as to the course which the tones will 
pursue, ‘They have been the sincere, if not always the active or 


judicious friends of the Established Church. And we calculate 


upon their concurrence in all moderate and well-considered mea- 
sures for its improvement. 

With respect to the third, and the most powerful portion of the 
legislature, we must speak with caution. ‘The unkind things 
that have been said and done by the whigs during the last vuney 
or thirty years have inspired the clergy with an anticipation of evil 
at their hand. It would be an ungracious and fruitless task to 
recapitulate all or any considerable portion of our causes of 
quarrel against the political party now in power. Not content 
with denouncing the jobs of which the Church (to its own 
gnevous damage) has been made the unwilling instrument—not 
content with exposing any abuses by which it may be deformed, 
they have systematically opposed its extension im our populous 
districts, large towns, and important colonies; they have consti- 
tuted themselves the patrons of dissent, and sometimes of infi- 
delity; they have been the founders and promoters of a system 
of education, according to which the youth of the country, both 
rich and poor, were to be withdrawn from the superintendence 
of the clergy. In short, with a profession of profound attach- 
ment to the Established ¢ Church, they have seldom missed an op- 
portunity of depreciating its services, undermining its walls, and 
ahenating its faithful servants and friends. 

On the other hand, we are bound to remember that much of 
this conduct may have appeared far worse than it really was. In 
the vehemence of debate, and the bitterness of defeat, the mem- 
bers of the late long-standing opposition may have expressed 
themselves respecting the Church and its ministers with mach 
more asperity and ill-will than they actually felt; and while time 
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is necessary to heal the wound, and the Church can have no con- 
fidence in the present government, she is nevertheless bound to 
give ita trial. Respecting the particular question of the tithe- 
bill its conduct has been satisfactory. _ Lord Brougham’s speech, 
upon the second reading in the House of Lords, was an agreeable 
surprise to one portion of that august assembly, and an evident 
surprise, whether agreeable or not, to another. He spoke with 
his usual ability—demonstrated that the commutation-bill intro- 
duced by Lord Dacre would be an open act of spoliation—vin- 
dicated the right of the clergy to their tithes, and placed it, where 
only it ought to be placed, upon the same footing as that of land- 
lords to their estates. We trust that this conduct will be imitated 
in the House of Commons. Let ministers and their party repeat 
the sober argument and undoubted truth propounded to the Lords 
by Lord Brougham; let them boldly grapple with the Lrish 

demagogue and English radical, and then we say that they ought 
to be trasted—that they will be trusted by the Church, te 
course may be easier for the moment, but can only lead to greater 
difficulties in the defence of the Establishment, or to a virtual 
coalition with its enemies. No doubt such a coalition would be 
formidable to the immediate object of its hostility, but not a whit 
less formidable to the real interest and permanent power of the 
whigs, nor to the existing distribution of property throughout the 
empire. By joining hands with the revolutionary party, the 
whigs can accomplish one of two objects. ‘The alliance may be 
successful, and a revolution ensue, which is neither impossible 
nor improbable. While, on the other hand, the combined forces 
of whig and radical may be overthrown by the indignation which 
their union will not fail to excite. ‘There is still a very powerful 
body in this country which will not consent to witness the de- 
struction of the Church, and such a body cannot cease to exist 
as long as what is said in the following passage by the Arch- 
deacon of Colchester can be said, as in the present instance, with 
truth. 


“ ] am not, at the present moment, aware of any other points con- 
nected with our local interests, in which we, of this archdeacoury, may 
be supposed to be particularly concerned. As far as my knowledge ex- 
tends, the condition of the several churches, the conduct of the clergy, 
the extension of schools, both for daily and weekly instruction, the har- 
‘mony and good feeling which prevail among ourselves, are all as they 
ought to be, and as the friends of religion would wish to see them. 
Indeed, I believe, that we might extend the remark to the present state 
of the Church in general. I do not believe that, since the Keformation, 
there ever was a period in this country, when the Church of England 
was more at peace and unity within herself, or possessed stronger claims 
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upon the regard and affections of her members, Never was there a 
period when there was more learning and talent, more activity and pro- 
priety of conduct among her ministers; nor when the great truths of 
the oe were laid more fully before the people, or more zealously 
enforeed. And if the claims of the Church are as great at the present, 
as they have ever been at any former ree: upon the respect and at- 
tachment of her own members, her claims to forbearance, at least, and 
to the absence of all acrimonious opposition, from those who dissent 
from her doctrine or discipline, are not less evident ; for the toleration 
which they enjoy is at present complete and entire. And yet, with all 
these grounds on which we might reasonably build the hope of peace, 
both from within and from without, it cannot be dissembled that there 
has not been, for many years past, a period when the Church of Eng- 
land had more reason for disquietude. 

“It is not, as in former times, the doctrines which the Church 
teaches, nor the piety of her discipline, which are called in question :— 
it is the revenues she possesses, and the fancied riches of the clergy, 
which is now the subject of contention. A sorry controversy this for 
Christians to be engaged in! where the oppression of individuals is the 
victory to be contended for ; and in which wrong and violence stand in 
the place of learning and argument. But the debate is not of our 
choosing ; and though it would ill become us “ to return railing for 
railing ;"’ yet neither would it become us to shrink from the defence of 
the temporal interests of the Church, whose ministers we are; nor to 
acquiesce, by our silence, in the truth of those representations, by which 
the public mind is so strangely misled. 

“With respect to those who professedly are the enemies of the 
clergy, only because they are enemies of religion; and who avowedly 
look only to the sordid advantages that might be obtained by the appro- 
priation of their property, it would, I fear, be attended with but little 
advantage were I to endeavour to point out the injustice of such views, 
the mischief or the sinfulness of the objects they propose ;—for such 
topics are excluded by the very terms of the argument. If ever the 
time should arrive, when persons who think and feel in this manner 
shall form the most powerful party in the State,—that is to say, when 
the country in which we live shall be no longer that England which is 
now the object of our pride and affection,—the revenues of the Church, 
I suppose, will fall a prey to rapacity. But when that time comes, 
other property will have to look round for protection besides ecclesiasti- 
cal; and the property of the Church will have the precedency, simply 
because its possessors may be more easily oppressed than the holders of 
other property, not because the rights on which it is founded are more 
doubtful. 

** There are, no doubt, a large number of persons who join in this 
most unworthy warfare which is waged against the Church, who would 
yet disclaim any participation in such motives as I am here speaking 
of :—persons who justify their desire to suppress the legal establish- 
ment of religion, under the pretence that such establishments are in- 
jurious to the true interests of Christianity. But unwilling as I am to 
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attribute to any persons opinions and motives which they disavow, yet 
it is certainly difficult to believe that such persons, if they be serious, 
can at the same time be sincere. For to say nothing of the unholy 
alliance which they have entered into, with those who professedly pro- 
secute the common object with very different views and feelings; yet 
that object itself is one which I cannot persuade myself an religious 
man would pursue, whose religion was not rather the name of the poli- 
tical party to which he belonged than of his Christian denomination. 

_ “ The legal establishment of Christianity may not be necessary to the 
maintenance of religion in a country: but to say that it is not useful, 
still more to say that it is injurious, would seem to be a proposition 
easily hazarded, no doubt, by a bold man, but which has as little sup- 
port from reason as it has from experience. It would lead me too 
away from the immedate subject, which I propose to myself in my pre- 
sent address, | mean the revenues of the Church of England, were I to 
enter at large upon the consideration of this point; but so far I may 
venture to assert as a thing quite certain: that whatever might be the 
case in large towns, where a ministry might perhaps be supported, by 
the respective congregations, in sufficient number for the spiritual wants 
of the people; yet that the maintenance of a parochial clergy, by such 
means, would be altogether impossible. Viewing the country at large, 
particular spots might continue to enjoy the advantages of Christian 
cultivation ; but such spots would be rare and occasional, few and far 
between. And instead of that uniform and equally diffused ministration 
of the word and ordinances which is now amongst the greatest blessings 
of this favoured land; we should behold long and dreary tracts, where 
the sound of a Sabbath-bell had been never heard ; and where not only 
no religious instruction had ever penetrated, but where the occasional 
missionary would not find so much as even the desire for it, on the part 
of an uninformed and half-heathen population.”—p. 10—14. 

“As I am here addressing an assembly consisting not only of my 
brethren in the ministry, but likewise of the lay officers of the Church, 
I have thought that these remarks, hastily as they have been put toge- 
ther, might not prove unacceptable at the present time, when mistate- 
ments of every kind, respecting the Church and clergy, are so indus- 
triously propagated. At the same time, 1 am not so sanguine as to 
believe, that any thing which I have said, even admitting it to be just 
and true, will change the feeling with which the authors of those mis- 
statements are evidently actuated. ‘“ They hated me before they hated 
you,” said Christ to his apostles. It is not because a Church Establish- 
ment is useless to religion, that it has now so many active enemies, but 
because it is the main support of religion in this country ; it is not the 
indolence, or ignorance, or vicious lives of churchmen, which excite that 
malevolence by which our order is assailed; that which is disliked is 
the activity, the learning, the zeal, and piety, which distinguish both the 
heads of the Church in the present day, as well as the great majority of 
the parochial clergy ; and the influence of which, more than any other 
obstacle, stands between a certain class of politicians in this country, and 
the designs at which they evidently aim. But the persecution of those 
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who think and feel in this manner, is an evil which we must be content 
to bear with, until it shall please God to change their hearts. The 
present state of the public mind is not one which can be permanent : all 
excesses of opinion, arising out of temporary excitement, must necessa- 
rily be short-lived. In the mean time there can be no doubt as to the 
part which it becomes us to take. ‘The Church has no interest in up- 
holding abuses that are clearly proved to be such; but there are few 
subjects on which the voice of mere public opinion can be less safely 
depended upon, or in which innovation, merely as such, ought more to 
be resisted. I trust, then, that no blind apprehension of consequences, 
of which we are most fallible judges, that no temptation of fear, the 
worst of counsellors in times of danger, will be made a reason for changes 
of any kind, not otherwise desirable; and, above all, that the clergy 
will not set an example of attempting to disarm the hostility of their 
adversaries by any mean compliances, or any compromise of the princi- 
ples which they sincerely entertain. Those principles are well known ; 
they have carried the Church through as fierce trials in former times, as 
any we are at present likely to encounter; and let us feel assured, that 
to abandon them now, will not conciliate the support of any party ; but, 
on the contrary, will only justify the prejudices of those who wish us ill, 


and supply arguments which they will not fail to use against us.”—p. 
32—3 
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STATE OF THE DIOCESES 


ENGLAND AND WALES, 


FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


PREFERRED. | 


The Right Reverend Father in God Ronserr James Carn, DD. Lord Bishop of 


Chichester, to the Diocese of Worcester; vacant by the decease of the Right 
Reverend Hersert Warker, D.D. 


The Rev. Epwarp Matrsy, D.D. to the Bishopric of Chichester, vacant by the 7 | 
translation of the Right Rev. R. J. Carr, D.D. to the See of Worcester. 7 | 


Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 


Canterbury. 


Kent . . | Charles Collins . |On his own Petition. 


Halifax, St. C. | W.York .| J.W. Dew . . |Vic. of Halifax. 
Ilelperthor . and 
Weavertherpe, York . | J. Dune |Dean and Chapter. 
W. York . | C. H. Luteridge |V. of Huddersfield. 
Murley, New Ch. P.C. | W. York . | Henry Cassell. {V. of Batley. 
V. of Kingston on 

Myton, St. James, C.. | E. York .| W. Knight . .} Hull. 
Rawmarsh, R. . . .| W. York .| W. James . . {Lord Chancellor. 4 
Snenton, P. C.. . .| Notts’ . .| W.H. Wyatt . |Earl Manvers. 4 
Stanley,C. . . . .| W. York .| W. Horrocks. | Vic. of Wakefield, 
Teversal, R. . . .| Notts . .| Charles Simpson /Thomas Bury, &c. 4 


Thornton, V. 


. . .| E. York . |W.Cockburn, D.D.| Dean of York. 


Notts . .| JohnClifton. . |W. Melville, Esq. 


Would, 
London. 4 
Brunswick Chapel 
St. Mary-l Middlesex . | St. Vin. Hammick |The King. 
Farnbridge, North, R. | Essex . . | Geo. Croly, LL.D.) Lord Chancellor. 
Ilford, New Church, C. | Essex . . | Steph. Cragg  . |V. of Barking. # 
Prebs. in Coll. Ch. of : Middlesex Bo.of Li The King. 4 
Westminster . . Coventry 
Middlesex . | Sydney Smith |The King. 
St.Paul, Cov.Garden, R.| Middlesex . | G. H. Bowers . |Duke of Bedford. 
Durham. 


South Shields . . .' Durham . James Carr . . |Dean and Chapter. 
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404 State of the Dioceses —PREFERMENTS. 
Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
TH inchester. 
Abbotts Anne, R. . Hants Hon. S. Best . |Sir J. Burrough, Knt. 
Bramdean, R. . . Hants Charles Walters |Lord Bishop. 
Exton, R. . | Hants W. Dusatoy . . |Lord Bishop. 
Prebend in Cath. Ch. .| Hants . Thomas Garnier |The Lord Bishop. 
Swarraton, R. . . Hants . Henry Salmon . |Alex. Baring, Esq. 
Bath and Wells. 
Burrington, P.C. . Somerset .| J. Vane . . With Wrington Rect. 
Deanery in Cath. Ch. of | Well Good- Ki | 
eanery in Cath. Ch. 0 ells enough, D.D. ing. 
North Barrow, R. . Somerset Geo. Goodden . |E, B, Portman, Esq. 
Carlisle. 
Castle Carrock, R. . | Cumberland | Samuel Hudson {Lord Bishop. 
Cumberland | Wm. Ford |Dean and Chapter. 
C. 
Workington, R. . | Cumberland | E, Stanley - |H. Curwen, Esq. 
Chester. 
Longridge, C. Lancaster . | F. Maude . |Sir H. Hoghton, Bart. 
Manchester, St. John, R.| Lancaster . | Wm. Huntington |Mrs, Byrom. 
Chichester. 
Minor Canonry and 
Sub-Deanery inCath. | Chichester . John P. Roberts | Lord Bishop. 
Church of . . 
North Chapple, R. Sussex . Robert Ridsdale {Earl of Egremont. 
D. & C. of Chichester 
Singleton, R. with two turns;—D. of 
Eastdean, V.. Ges. Richmond one turn 
—the latter. 
Exeter. 
Alphington, R. Devon . R. Ellicombe . |Rev. R. Ellicombe. 
Exeter, St. Leonard’ R. Devon . E. Houlditch . | Rev. R. Houlditch. 
Meavy, R. , Devon . John Abbott. . Lord Chancellor. 
Prebend of Cutton, i in Iuvshe . |S; 
Cath. Church of Exeter . John I - e Sir T. D. Ackland, Bt. 
Rockbear, V. Devon . Henry Nicholls . |Lord Bishop. 
Gloucester. 
Lydney, V. . Gloucester . | Hugh Hf. Morgan |D, & C. of Hereford. 
Mereford. 
Can. Res. in _ Ch.of | Hereford A. Matthews . |Lord Bishop. 
Eaton, V. Salop Richard Sandford |Rev. R. Sandford. 
Lucton, C. . Hereford . | Cha. C. Walkey |Govs. of Lucton School 
Lugwardine, V. Hereford . D.D./Dean and Chapter. 
. Hunting- 
Praelect. in Cath. Ch. of | Hereford ford, D.C.L. ¢ |Lord Bishop. 
Upton Bishops, V. . Hereford T. Underwood , 


Dean and Chapter. 
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State of the Dioceses—PRErERMENTS. 


Preferment. 


Hichield & Coventry. 


Ilodnet, R. with 
Moreton Say, C. 
and Weston-under- 

Redcastle, C. 

Lichfield, St. Michael, 

Smisby, C. “ar 

Tixall, R. 

Whitwell, R. 


Lincoln. 


Grimsby, Great, 
— St. James, V. and t 
— St. Mary, 
Kirkby Underwood, R. 


Luddington, R. 
Saxilby, V. . 


Stamford, St. Michael, 
with St. Stephen, R. 


Stoughton Parva, R. . 


Hiandaf. 
Caerleon, V... 


Porwwich. 
Bexwell, R.. . 
Chelsworth, R. . 
Cockfield, R. 
Corpristy, V. 

Cromer, V. . 
Great Yarmouth, P. Ce 
Henley, V. 
and Norwich, St. Mar-¢ 
tin-at-the-Oak, P. C. 
and St. orion’ 2 
Ingoldisthorpe, R.. . 
Ipswich, St. 
Tower, P. C. 
Kirtling, . 
Snoring, Great, R. 
with Thursford, R. 
Southtown, St. Mary, C. 
West Malton, Med. R. 
Wilby, R. 


| County. 


Salop 


Stafford 
Derby . 
Stafford 
Derby 


Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 
Leicester 
Lincoln . 


Lincoln . 


Beds 


Monmouth 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 
Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 


Suffolk . 
Norfolk . 


Norfolk . 
Suffolk . 
Cambridge 
Norfolk . 


Norwich 
Norfolk . 


Suffolk . 


Preferred. 


Oswald Leycester 


T.G. Parr . 
J. Curtis . . 
Wm. Webb . 
Geo. Mason . 


F. T. Atwood 


Geo. John Skeeles 
Richard Hind 
John White . 


Charles Swan 5 


Francis Robinson 
Daniel Jones 


John Howman . 
Samuel Rickards 
Reginald Bligh . 
S. Fisher . 
Wn. Shar 
Hon. Ed. 


George Pearse . 


ellew 


James Hoste 
Francis Cobbold 
J. Will 

Christ. Stannard 


Thomas Clowes . 
Edw. E. Blencowe 


. | Henry Owen 
kK K 


it. Heber, Esq. 


Dean and Chapter. 


{Marquis of Hastings. 


Duke of Rutland. 


. |G. R. Heneage, Esq. 


Lord Bishop. 


. |Lord Montagu. 
. |Lord Bishop. 


Chane. of Duchy of 
Lancaster one turn, 
Mayor of Stafford 
one turn, and Marq. 
of Exeter two turns, 
the latter this turn. 
Corp.Chr.Coll.Oxford 


. |Arch.& Ch. of Llandaff 


Bishop of Ely. 
The King. 


St. John’s Coll. Camb. 


. |Lord Bisho 
. |Bishop of Ely. 


Dean and Chapter. 
Dean and Chapter. 


. |Rev. T. S. Cooper. 
The Parishioners. 
. |Marquis of Bute. 


St. John’s Coll. Camb. 


Trustees. 


Lord Chancellor. 


. his own Petition. 
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Preferment. County. Preferred. Patron. 
Peterborough. 
Cransley, Vv... Northampton | John Routledge |G. C. Rose, Esq. 
| Kettering, P. C. Northampton} Henry Corrie . |R. of Kettering. 
, Wadenhoe, R. . Northampton | Robert Roberts . | Robert Roberts, Esq. 
Watford, V. . Northampton | H. W. Cottle. | Lord Chancellor. 
Rochester. 
i Cuxton, R. . . . . | Kent R.W.Shaw . . |Lord 
Minor Can.inCath.Ch.of| Kent Wm. li. Drage . |Dean and Chapter. 
Salisbury. 
Sumner Smith . | Bishop of Winchester. 
a Warminster, New Ch. | Wilts Henry Walsh V. of Warminster. 
a 
St. David's. 
Pontfaen, R. Pembroke . | Lewis Davies . |Lord Bishop. 
UMorcester. 
Areley Kings, R. . . | Worcester . | H. J. Hastings . |R. of ee: 
Mg R. . . . | Worcester . | G, Edge Larden | Mrs. M. Oldham. 
d C. Worcester . | Robert Biscoe Chr. Ch. Oxford. 
Pillerton, Vv...) . | Warwick Henry T. Wheler | Rev. Francis Mills. 
CHAPLAINCIES. 


Baker, J. Durant, to be Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Munster. 

Lendon, William Penry, to be Domestic 
Chaplain to the Earl of Normanton. 

Lloyd, M, J. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Right Hon. Lord Templemore. 

Miller, M. H. to be Chaplain to the 
Duke of Buccleugh. 

Phillips, W. Spencer, to be Chaplain 
to the Bishop of Gloucester. 

Pulling, W. M. A. to the Chaplaincy 
of the Town Gaol, Cambridge. 


Theed, Edward R. to be Domestic 
Chaplain to Lord Sondes. 

Walker, Thomas Horatio, to be Domes- 
tic Chaplain to the Marquis of Cholmon- 
deley. 

Word, G. to be Chaplain to the East 
India Company on the Bengal Establish- 
ment. 

Wenn, J. W. to be Domestic Chaplain 
to the Duke of Hamilton and Brandon, 

Woodham, J. F. to be Chaplain to the 
County Gaol of Hants. 


SCHOOLS, 


Crotch, W. R. to the Mastership of the 
Grammar School at Taunton. 


Walkey, Charles Collyns, to the Head 
Mastership of Lucton School, Hereford- 
shire. 


HOSPITAL. 
Clutton, John, D. D. to the Wardenship of St. Ethelbert’s Hospital, Hereford. 


LECTURESHIP.—CHURCH SOCIETY. 


Tomlinson, George, to be Joint Secre- 
tary of S. P. C.K. 


Vaughan, J. to be Afternoon Lecturer 
of St. Clement Danes, London. 
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State of the Dioceses. —PRerERMENTS. 


The Rev. F. A. Dawson, M.A. of Brase- 
nose College, Oxford, and Curate of 
Bicester, and the Rev. N. Dodson, Vicar 
of Abingdon, have been appointed by the 
Archdeacon of Oxford, Surrogates for 
— Marriage Licenses, Probates of 

ills, &c. within the Diocese of Oxford. 

The Rev. James Robertson Holcombe, 
M.A. Fellow of Jesus College, Oxford, 


IRELAND. 


The Hon, and Right Rev. Richard 
Ponsonby, D.D, Lord Bishop of Killaloe, 
to the Bishopric of Derry, 

The Rev. John Torrens, D.D. Arch- 
deacon of Dublin, to the Bishopric of Kil- 
laloe. 

The Hon, and Very Rev. Robert Maude, 
M.A. to the Archdeaconry of Dublin. 

The Rev. C. Otway to the rectory of 


Monsea, vacant by the resignation of the 


the Rev. S. J. Otway, late incumbent. 

The Rev. W. Homan to the rectory of 
Modereney, county Tipperary. 

The Rev. R. Neville, Rector of New- 
market, Cloyne, and of Kylflyn, Limerick, 
to the living of Clonpriest, near Youghal. 

Rev. G. T. Mostyn, to the Perpetual 
Curacy of Tubercurry, near Sligo; Pa- 
tron, the Dean of Achonry, 


SCOTLAND. 


Rev. L. Hay Irving, to the Church 
and Parish of Abercorn, Presbytery of 
Linlithgow ; Patron, the Earl of Hope- 


toun. the Rev. Robert Finlayson to the Church 
The King has been pleased to present and Parish of Locks, in the said Shire of 
the Rev. Duncan Matheson totheChurch Ross. ~ 
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Prebendary of St. David's, is appointed to 
the rural Deanery of Castlemartin, in the 
Diocese of St. David's. 

Rev. G. Carter, to the Office of Pre- 
centor of Norwich Cathedral, vacant by 
the resignation of the Rev. Peter Hansell : 


Patron, the Hon. and Very Rev. the 
Dean. 


Rev. Wm. Magee, to the valuable Liv- 
ing of Swords, county of Dublin; Patron, 
his father, the Archbishop of Dublin. 

Rev. John Charles Prince, M.A. of 
Brasenose College, Oxford, has been col- 
lated, by his Grace the Archbishop of 
Cashel, to the Chancellorship of Emly. 

Rev. Richard Burnet, B.A. late Minis- 
ter of Clontarf, near Dublin, to the Cu- 
racy of the Parish Charch, Blackburn. 

v. Sir George W. Bishop, Bart. M.A. 
of Queen’s College, Oxford, is presented 
by his Majesty to the Deanery of Lis- 
more, Ireland. 

Rev. R. Welsh, to the Union of Tom- 
fenlough, County of Clare. 


at Knock, in the District of Eye, in the 
Presbytery and Island of Lewis, and Shire 
of Ross, vacant by the Transportation of 
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State of the Dioceses.—OrviNaTions, 


ORDAINED. 


BANGOR. 


In August last, at a General Ordina- 
tion by the Lord Bishop, in the Cathedral 
Church. | 


DEACONS. 


Ifugh Prichard, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford. 

Evan Williams, B.A. Jesus College, 
Oxford, 

Evan James, B.A, Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


CHICHESTER. 


On Sunday, by the Lord Bishop, in his 
private Chapel, July 31. 


DEACONS. 


Henry Silby Hill, B. A. Magdalen Hall, 
Oxford. 

Jasper Nicolls Harrison, B. A. Worces- 
ter College, Oxford. 

James Fry, St. Edmund Hall, Oxford. 

George Neale Barrow, B. A. University 
College, Oxford. 

Hen, Warren, B.A. Jesus Coll. Camb. 

James Cha. T. Dunn, B.A. Queen’s 
College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


Rich, Seymour, M.A. Christ Church, 
Oxford. 

Charles Buckner, M.A. Wadham Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

George Cuddington Bethune, B.A. Tri- 
nity College, Oxford. 

Charles Edward Birch, B.A. St. John’s 
College, Oxford. 

Erskine Wm. Holland, B.A. Worcester 
College, Oxford. 

Wm. Syms, B.A. Wadham Coll. Oxf. 

Wm. H. Attwood, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Ww. Woodward, B.A. Trinity College. 
Cambridge. 


James Elliott, B.A. Corpus Christi Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

Samuel Barker, B.A. St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 


CHESTER. 


By the Bishop, in the Cathedral, Dur- 
ham, on Sunday, July 17. 


DEACONS,. 


J. S. Bolden, B.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. | 

Thomas Dwyer, B.A. Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge. 

Thomas Gardner, B.A. Queen’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 

P. Von Essen, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

H. Gibson, B.A. Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. 

Wm. Lees, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Hart Ethelston, B.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

B. V. Townshend, B.A. Brasenose Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

B. Banning, B.A. Trinity College, Oxf. 

J. Dobson, B.A. Queen's College, Oxf. 

James K. Glazebrook, B.A. Magdalen 
Hall, Oxford. 

Joseph Birch, B.A. Pembroke Col- 
lege, Oxford. 


PRIESTS. 


James H. Wake, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

R. C. Fell, B.A. Queen’s College, Oxf. 

B. Simpson, B.A. Queen’s College, Oxf. 

F. Woodhouse, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Oxford. 

S. J. Fell, B.A. Queen’s College, Oxf. 

W. Williams, B.A, Jesus College, Oxf. 

J. Swainson, B.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 

Wom. T. Marychurch, B.A. St. Ed- 
mund Hall, Oxford. 
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J. D. Shafto, B.A. Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 


William Gibson, M.A. Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 

G. Thomas, B.A. Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. 

J. K. Marsh, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

G. Weigall, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

J. Sanders, B.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Thomas Stone, B.A. St. John’s College, 
Cambridge. 

B. F. Tacknis, B.A. Catherine Hall, 

Cambridge. 
- KR. H. Thorpe, B.A. Catherine Hall, 
Cambridge. 


LLANDAFF, 


By private Ordination, by the Lord 
Bishop, at St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
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st 14th, William Wil- 
orcester College, Oxford. 


on Sunday, Au 
liams, B.A. of 


WORCESTER. 
By the Lord Bishop on the 25th July. 


DEACON. 


John Lachlan Mac Lachlan, B.A, Sid- 
ney Sussex College, Cambridge. 


PRIESTS. 


John Lingard, B.A. Christ College, 
Cambridge, 

Ainslie H. Whitmore, B.A. Christ Col- 
lege, Cambridge. 7 

Henry Griffiths, M.A. Queen’s College, 
Cambridge. 

Joseph Ashby Morris, B.A. Queen's 
College, Cambridge. 
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500 State of the Dioceses.—Deatus. 
DECEASED. 
i% On Monday, the 5th of September, at four o’clock, P.M. in the 78th year of his 
4 age, the Right Rev. Fottrorr Hersert Wacker Cornewatt, D.D. Bishop of 
9 the Diocese of Worcester for nearly twenty-four years; consecrated Bishop of 
A Bristol, 1797, translated to Hereford, 1803. 
id 
Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Canterbury. 
Brabourn, V. with 
Monks Horton, Kent . . | A. Purshouse. The Archbishop. 
| and Frinstead, R. . S. T. Patterson, Esq. 


Kent . . | Edward Norwood |Rev. L. Norwood. 
Kent . . | William Hussey |The Archbishop. 


Sevington, 


Milstead, R. and 
Sandhurst, R. 


j 


Zondon. 


Preb. of Stoke Newing- 
t in Cath. . . . 
4g meng 7 Middlesex Thomas Briggs . |The Lord Bishop. 
Pattiswick, D. . Essex . 


Durham. 
Minor Can. of Cath. 
Church of, Durham. | John Clarke. . |Dean and Chapter. 
and Billingham, V. 
| Abbotts Anne, R. . . | Hants. | Tho. Burrough for this 
f Bramdean, R. . . .| Hants . . | William Gomm. |The Lord Bishop. 
4 Bath and Wells. 
| Winsham, V. . . . | Somerset . | F.J.H. Festing {Dean of Wells. 
Carlisle. 
a Castle Carrock, R.. . | Cambridge. | John T. Browne |The Lord Bishop. 
Li Workington, R.. . . | Cambridge. | Peter Howe . . |J. C. Curwen, ie. 
Chester. 


Longridge, C. . . .| Lancaster . | Robert Parkins . 'Sir H. Hoghton, Bt. 
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Preferment. County. Deceased. Patron. 
Chichester. 
North Chapple, R. . | Sussex . J. Johnson, D.D. | Earl of Egremont. 
Vic. in Cath, Ch.’ of e Dn. and Ch. of Chi- 
Chichester, and f chester two turns, 
Singleton, R. with | Sussex . Bart. Middleton and Duke of Rich- 
Eastdean, V. and l mond one turn. 
Westdean, V. . . D. & C. of Chichester. 
Ely. 
Little Gransden, R. Cambridge . | Thomas Briggs . |Lord Bishop. 
St. Clements, V, Cambridge. Edw. Boteler . Col 
Wimpole, R. Cambridge. | John Cheap . . |Earl of Hardwicke. 
€reter. 
Morebath,V. Devon . Richard Bere . {Thomas G. Clarke. 
Gloucester. 
Rendcomb, R. . Gloucester . | Thomas Jayne . |Jos. Pitt, Esq. 
Lichfield & Cobentry. 
Risley, V. Beds. John Cheap . . |Lord St. John. 
Lincoln. ' 
Croxton, R. . Lincoln . Francis Jennings |Lord Chancellor. 
Hartwell, RR. . Bucks Alex. Lockhart . |Sir G. Lee, Bart. 
Kirkby Underwood, R.| Lincoln . John Gutch . . |Lord Bishop. — 
Louth, V. Lincoin. . | WoolleyJolland § |Preb-of Louth,inCath. 
Luddington, R. . * Leicester G. Pywell . |Lord Montagu. 
C. Leicester J. Phillimore . | Bishop of Oxford. 
Dr. Busby’s Trustees 
Willen, V. Bucks . . | Tho. Gardner Sead. Ch. 
Oxford. 
Hlanda€. 
Whitson, V.. Monmouth. | Cha.S.Hawtrey { 
Porwich. 
R. of Stone at nom. 
Bedingham, V. and 4} Norfolk. . | George of Bp. of Norwich 
é p. h. 
Earsham, R Sir W. Dalling, Bt. 
Burnham, Ulphe, R. 
St. Mary, R. and Norfolk. .| John Glasse . . |Christ Coll. Camb. 
Norton, R, 
Gedding, R. Suffolk . . | Thomas Hallum |Corp. of Ipswich. 


} 
| 


Snoring, Great, R. with 
porle, V. with 


Woodbridge, P. C. 


Staie of the Dioceses.—Deatus. 
Prefermeut. County. Deceased. Patron. 
(Norwicu—continued.) | 
Ipswich, St.MaryTow. The Parishioners. 


C. and Wilby, nt Suffolk . . | Tho. Cobbold 4 Rev. N. White. 
and Woolpit, R. . Rev. T. Cobbold. 


Thursford, R. . Norfolk. . | J. Fawcett . |St. John’s Coll.Camb. 


Norfolk . 
Palgrave Parva, R. Suffolk Richard Roberts |Eton College. 


Suffolk ‘6 . | Thomas Carthew |Rev. T. Carthew. 
Oxford. 


Oxford, St. Clement, D. | Oxford . . | John Gutch . . |Lord Chancellor. 


Peterborough. 


Aston-le-Well, R. . . | Northampton} Richard Webster |St. John’s Coll. Oxf. 
Cransley,V.. . . | Northampton, G. Anderson’. jJ. C. Rose, Esq. 
Harrington, R.. . . | Northampton William Wilson /Countess of Dysart. 


Rochester. 


Isleham, V. . . . «| Cambridge. | Fred. Winstanley |Lord Bishop. 
Lewisham, V. . . .| Kent . .j| Hugh Jones. . |Earl of Dartmouth. 


Salisbury. 


Ham, R.. . . . Wilts . Wm.Gomm. . Bishop of Winchester. 


St. David's. 


Pontfaen, R. . . . | Pembroke . | Howell Davies . |Lord Bishop. 
Talgarth,V.. . . . | Brecon. . . | Hugh Jones . . |Dn.&Can.of Windsor. 


TMorcester. 


Aveley, King’s, R.. . | Worcester . George Horline . | Rt. of Martley. 
Blockley, V.  . . . | Worcester . Wm, Boughton . |Lord Bishop. 


Name. Residence or Appointment. 


Bayley, Very Rev. John ... Dean of Lismore, and first Chaplain to his Excellency 
the Marquis of Anglesey. 

Butler, Weeden, M.A. .... In his 59th year, at Cheyne-walk, Chelsea. 

Clough, Thomas Hugh, M.A. Of Jesus College, Oxford, and of Havodunos, Denbigh. 

Ellis, Edward, B.A, ...... Of St. John’s College, the eldest son of Edward Ellis, 
Esq. of Hendon, Middlesex. 

Evans, W. .....+++-+++.-. The oldest Chaplain in the Royal Navy. 

Kevill, James, B.D. ...... = Castle, Herefordshire, late Fellow of Excter 

ollege. 

Knox, the Hon. and Rt. Rev. Wm. D.D. Lord Bishop of Derry. Consecrated Bishop 
of Killaloe in 1794, and Bishop of Derry in 1803, 

Manning, James .......... Exeter. 

Walsh, ii. Lomax, D.C.L. .. Of Grimblesthorpe, Lincolnshire. 
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MARRIED. 


Alford Henry, M.A. Rector of 
late John ar Y r of Ampton, Suffolk, to Susan, eldest daughter of the 


Allen, W., M.A. Rector of St. Bride’s, to Frances Margaret, eldest of 
James Allen, Esq. of Freestone Hall, Pembrokeshire. 


Atcheson, A. S. to Ellen, only surviving daughter of Mrs. Ann 
daughter of the late Edmund Bick, Esq. = 

Atwood, T. G. P., B.A. of Pembroke College, Oxford, and Vicar of Froxfield, to 
Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Rev. H. Wilson, Rector of Collingbourne Ducis. 

Barry, Henry Lea, M.A, of Mill-hill, near London, to Maria, third daughter of J. 
Laurie, Esq. of Laurieston. | 

Bayley, K.C. second son of the Hon. Mr. Baron Bayley, to Charlotte, eldest 
daughter of James Brockman, Esq. of Beachboro, Kent. 

Berners, Ralph, M.A. Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford, youngest son of the Very 
Ven. Archdeacon Berners, an Nephew to Charles Berners, Esq. of Wolverstone Park, 
Suffolk, to Eliza, third daughter of the late General Sir C. Cuyler, Bart. of St. John’s 
Lodge, Hertfordshire. 

Blunt, Edward Poulett, M.A. Scholar of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, to Caroline 
Ann, youngest daugiter of the late Rev. R. Clavell, Rector of Manston, Dorset. 

Bright, John Henry, M.A. to Katherine Charlotte, daughter of the late Colonel 
Munt, K.C.B. and grand-daughter to Sir George Dallas, Bart. 

Brown, Thomas, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, to Jane Lewis, youngest daughter of John 
Goodyear, Esq. of Barnet. : 

Butler, Thomas, son of the Rev. Archdeacon Butler, D.D. of Shrewsbury, to Fanny, 
third daughter of the late Philip John Worsley, Esq. 

Challis, James, Rector of Papsworth St. Everard, Cambridgeshire, to Sarah, widow 
of the late Rev. D, Copsey. 

Clifton, Charles, eldest son of Charles Claude Clifton, Esq. of Tymawr, in the county 
of Brecknock, to Mary Jane, youngest daughter of the late Micaiah Malbon, Esq. Post 
_— in the Royal Navy. 

Yrabbe, J. A. H., M.A, of Silton, Dorset, to Martha Auna, relict of the late J.F.A. 
Wiltens, Esq. of Clyffe-hall, and daughter of the late Rev. Wm. Richards, of Little 
Cheverell, Wilts. 

Davies, Thomas, Vicar of Mamble and Bayton, to Elizabeth, third daughter of the 
late Richard Nott, Esq. of Worsley, Worcestershire. 

Day, W. Vicar of St. Philip’s, Bristol, to Miss Jones, of Stapleton. 

Dupuis, Geo, John, Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, to Julia Maria, youngest 
daughter of the Rev. Wm. Roberts, Vice-Provost of Eton College, and Rector of War- 

lesden. 
2 Edge, W. Rector of Nedging and Naughton, Norfolk, to Miss Burman, of Lpswich. 

Egerton, John, late of Bunbury, Cheshire, to Lucy, youngest daughter of the late 
John Glegg, Esq. of Irbie, in the same county. 


Evans, D. W. Curate of Buckhorn Weston, Dorset, to Miss Esther Cox, daughter of _ 


the late Mr. Wm. Cox, of Yenston, Somerset. , 
Gardiner, Geo. Gregory, M.A. of Exeter College, to Catherine, eldest daughter of 


John M‘Clintock, Esq. of Dramear, late M.P. for the county of Louth, and Niece of. 


his Grace the Archbishop of Tuam. 

Hill, Copinger, Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, to Emily Elizabeth, 
eldest daughter of the late Rev. George Pyke, of Baythorne Park, Essex, and Vicar of 
Wickhambrook, Suffolk. 

Hornbuckle, T.W. M.A. of St. John’s College, Cambridge, Rector of Staplehurst, 
Kent, to Elizabeth Forster, daughter of the Rev. E. Nelson, late Rector of —— 

Horne, Wm. M.A. of Christ Church, Oxford, Rector of Humber, and of Hotham, 
eldest son of Sir William Horne, his Majesty's Solicitor General, to Elizabeth, eldest 
daughter of Jacob Hans Busk, of Ponsbourne Park, Herts, Esq. 

Isdell, J. C. to Miss Pitter of Winchester. 
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Lee, Harry, B.D. late Fellow of New College, a Fellow of Winchester College, Ox- 
ford, and a Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral, to Julia, eldest daughter of G. Lowther, 
Esq. of Ashley Mount, Hants. 

Loveday, Thomas, B.D. late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, and Rector of 
Isley, Berks, to Mary, the only surviving daughter of the late Ven, Archdeacon Chur- 
ton, of Brasenose College. 

Mayo, Charles, D.C. L, Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, and of Cheam, Surrey, 
to Mary, eldest — of the late Edward Wallwyn Shepheard, Esq. 

Martin, Richard, M.A. Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, and son of the late Rev. 
Joseph Martin, of Ham Court, to Charlotte, eldest daughter of the Rev. Job Walker 
Baugh, Rector of Ripple, Worcestershire. 

Mead, Thomas Wynter, B.D. Fellow of St. John’s College, Oxford, Vicar of Great 
Staughton, Huntingdonshire, and of Studham, Bedfordshire, to Harriett, eldest daughter 
of the late William Parkinson, Esq. of Studham. 


Moreland, John, of Milton, to Isabel, daughter of the Rev. M. Lough, D.D. late 
Rector of the above parish. 

Olive, John, Rector of Ayott St. Lawrence, Herts, to Ellen, eldest daughter of the 
late Joseph Thomas Brown, Esq. of Winifred House, Bath. 

Owen, J. of Kilfowyr, Pembrokeshire, to Mary, eldest daughter of the late Mr. J. 
Evans, printer, of Carmarthen. 

Paulet, Lord Charles, second son of the Marquis of Winchester, to Miss Araminta 
Ramsden, sister to Mr. Ramsden, the Member for Yorkshire, and Niece to the Dowager 
Marchioness of Hertford. 


Peart, W. M.A. of Ealing, to Isabella, daughter of the late J. Dunlap, Esq. M.D. 
of Sydenham, Kent. 

Peck, Jasper, son of the Rev. R. Peck, of Notton Lodge, Wilts, to Eliza Coppen- 
dale, fourth daughter of the Rev. Jeremiah Awdry, Vicar of Felsted, Essex. 

Roberts, Walter Cramer, of Glasnevin, county of Kildare, to Martha Hewitt, daugh- 
ter of the late David Mitchell, Esq. 


Robertson, James, M.A. to Miss Maria Hansard, of Turnham Green, daughter of the 
late Major Hansard. 


Rogers, A., M.A. Chaplain R.N. to Anne, only daughter of Mr. Knowles, wine- 
merchant, of Newnham, Gloucestershire. 
Squire, H. to Miss C. Brown. 


St. John, George, to Mary Ann, daughter of —— Biscoe, Esq. of Powick Court. 

Tilden, Wm. second son of the late John Tilden, Esq. of field Court, Kent, to Miss 
Layton, of Woodhouse, near Ely. 

Tomlinson, J. W., M.A. of Trinity College, Oxford, eldest son of John Tomlinson, 
Esq. of Cliffe-ville, Staffordshire, to Caroline, eldest daughter of the Rev. P. B. Homer, 
B.D. of the former place. 

Trevor, John Wm. Vicar of Carnatvon, to Elizabeth, eldest daughter of the Very 
Rev. John Warren, Dean of Bangor. 

Walker, Robert, M.A. F.R.S. of Wadham College, Oxford, to Eliza Holdsworth, 
eldest daughter of Joseph Paddon, Esq. 

Ware, Joseph, B.A. of Trinity College, Cambridge, to Ann, second daugliter of the 
Rev. T. Westmoreland, M.A. Vicar of Sandal Magna, Yorkshire. 

West, Fletcher, M.A. of Brasenose College, Oxford, to Martha Trimmer, second 
daughter of Mr. Stevens. 


Wickham, Edward, M.A. Fellow of New College, Oxford, to Jane, the younger 
daughter of the late Dr. Short, of King’s Worthy. 
Wilder, John, second son of John Wilder, Esq. of Purley Hall, near Reading, to 


Mary, eldest daughter of the late Rev. Gilbert Heathcote, formerly a Fellow of New 
College, Oxford, and Archdeacon of Winchester. 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF 


THE UNIVERSITIES. 


OXFORD. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


BACHELOR IN MEDICINE, WITH LICENCE 
' TO PRACTISE. 


July 9th, (last day of Act Term). 
Stephen Love Hammick, M.A, Christ 
Church. 
MASTERS OF ARTS. 
June 30. 
Ambrose Goddard Lethbridge, Fellow 
of All Souls’ College. 


Rev. Johu Charnock, Lincoln College. 
Thomas Morton Gosling, Brazenose Col- 


lege. 

Rev. Charles Bradshaw Bowles, Exeter 
College. 

Rev. Francis Burford Leonard, Wad- 
ham College. 

And the Rev. Jackson James Smyth, 
M.A. of Trinity College, Dublin, was ad- 
mitted ad eundem. 


July 6. 
Rev. Charles Boottiby, of St. Mary 
Hall, Grand Compounder. 
July 9th (last day of Act Term.) 


Hon. Edmund Phipps, Trinity College. 


Rev. Tho, Alfred Strickland, Merton 
College. 

Rev. Samuel John Ingram Lockhart, 
Lincoln College. 


BACHELOR OF ARTS. 
June 30. 
Jolin Metcalfe, Magdalen Hall. 


July 9th (last day of Act Term.) 
Thomas Thornton Champnes, Merton 
College. 
in Act Term.—Eight Doctors of 
Divinity, four Doctors of Civil Law, one 
Deere of Medicine, and 184 Masters of 
rts. 


Degrees in Act Term.—One Doctor of 
Divinity, two Doctors of Civil Law, one 
Doctor of Medicine, two Bachelors of 
Divinity, two Bachelors of Civil Law, one 
Bachelor of Medicine, 83 Masters of 
Arts, 54 Bachelors of Arts, and one Ba- 
chelor of Music. 

Matriculations in Act Term,—Seventy- 
six. 
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MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE. 


June 27. 


William Wellwood Stoddart and Ed- 
ward Alston, were admitted Actual Fel- 
lows; and Richard William Higgs, Wil- 
liam Hunter, and Thomas Penny, elected 
from Merchant Taylors’ School, and Frank 
Burges, elected from Bristol School, were 
admitted Scholars of St. John’s College. 


June 29. 


Horatio Nelson Dudding, B.A. of Exe- 
ter College, Reginald Edward Copleston, 
of Exeter College, and George Frederick 
Fowle, B.A. of Balliol College, were 
elected Fellows of Exeter College; and 
Charles Henry Spragge and Henry Skin- 
ner Templer, were elected Scholars, and 
Henry Burney, Symes’s Exhibitioner of 
the same College. 

Same day, Richard William Higgs, 
Scholar of St. John’s College, was elected 
and admitted an Actual Fellow, on the 
Law Line, of that Society. 


June 30. 


Thomas Vores, M.A. and John Grifliths, 
B.A. of Wadham College, were admitted 
Actual Fellows; Herbert Johnson, B.A. 
and Edward Cockey, B.A. were elected 
Probationary Fellows; and Joseph Walker 
and Joseph Arnould were elected Scho- 
lars of Wadham College. 


July 26. 


Henry Horn, B.A. of St. John’s Col- 
lege, and William Robert Fremantle, B.A. 
of Christ Church, were elected Probation- 
ary Fellows of Magdalen College, and at 
the same time the following gentlemen 
were admitted Demies of the Society :— 

Edward Meyrick, County of Wilts. 

Edmund Ward Pears, Diocese of Win- 
ton. 

George Charles Hall, County of Glou- 
cester. 

John Hallett Hotham, Diocese of Nor- 
wich, 

Bernard Smith, County of Lincoln. 

Charles Reade, County of Oxford. 


Proceedings of the University of Oxford. 


August 8th. 


At an Election of Scholars from Abing- 
don School to Pembroke College, the suc- 
cessful Candidates were William Price, 
Wn. Elias Taunton, and Charles Tombs ; 
all on Sir Thomas Tesdale’s Foundation : 
The two last Founder’s kin. 

At an Examination of the Candidates 
for Scholarships of Sir T. Cooke’s Founda- 
tion at Worcester College, held at the 
Grammar School, Bromsgrove, Edward 
Horton, John Churchill, Charles Schriven, 
and James Hannay, were elected Scholars. 


Sept. 15. 


The Rev. Richard Briscoe, B.A. Scholar 
of Jesus College, and Curate of Llangol- 
len, North Wales, was elected Fellow of 
that Society, in the room of the Rev. 
Owen Owen, lately drowned in the Roth- 
say steamer, 


UNIVERSITY APPOINTMENTS, 


June 30. 


In Convocation this day, the Rev. Er- 
nest Hawkins, M.A. of Balliol College, 
was admitted to the office of Sub-Libra. 
rian of the Bodleian, vacant by the resig- 
nation of the Rev. John Besley, M.A. 


July 8th. 


Yesterday se’nnight Stephen Love Ham- 
mick, M.A. of Christ Church, was elected 
one of Dr. Radcliffe’s Travelling Fellows, 
in the room of Dr. Wilson, of Christ 
Church, whose period of holding it has 
expired. The Electors, by will of the 
Founder, are the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the Chancellor of the University, 
the Bishops of London and Winchester, 
the two Principal Secretaries of State, the 
two Chief Justices, and the Master of the 
Rolls, or the major part of them, 

The Rev. Lewis Purbrick, M.A. of 
Christ Church, has been appointed Chap- 
lain of All Souls’ College, in the room of 
of the late Rev. Mr. Gutch. 
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CAMBRIDGE. 


DEGREES CONFERRED FROM JULY TO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIVE. 


DOCTORS IN DIVINITY, 
July 5, being Commencement Day. 


The Very Rev. George Davys, Christ's 
College, Dean of Chester, and Rector of 
All Hallows,.London Wail. 

Rev. Edward Everard, St. Peter's 
College, Chaplain to the Household at 
Brighton. 

Rev. John Griffith, Emmanuel College, 
Prebendary of Rochester, and Vicar of 
Aylesford. 

Rev. Alldersey Dicken, Fellow of St. 
Peter's College, and Head Master of 
Blundell’s School, Tiverton, Devon, 

Rev. Matthew Irving, Trinity College, 
one of his Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordi- 
nary, and Prebendary of Rochester. 

Rev. Thomas Burnet, Christ’s College. 

Rev. John Sharpe, Sidney College, 
Vicar of Doncaster, and Domestic Chap- 
lain to the Earl Clanwilliam. 


DOCTORS IN PHYSIC. 
July 5. 


Edward Morton, Esq. Trinity College. 

Henry John Hayles Bond, Esq. Corpus 
Christi College. 

George Burrows, Esq. Caius College. 

John Read Corrie, Esq. Caius College. 

Henry Burton, Esq. Caius College. 


DOCTOR IN CIVIL LAW. 
July 2. 


Rev. Michael Lally, D.C.L. of St. 
John’s College, Oxford, was admitted ad 
eundem, 


BACHELORS IN DIVINITY. 
July 2. 


George Elwes Corrie, Catherine 
a 


Rev. Joseph Hambleton, St. John’s 
College. - 


July 4. 
John Davies, Queen's College. 


BACHELOR IN CIVIL LAW, 
July 2. 


John Turner Graver Browne, Trinity 
Hall, 


LICENTIATES IN PHYSIC, 
July 2. 
Algernon Frampton, St. John’s College. 
July 7. 
John Wreeford Budd, Pembroke Coll. 


BACHELOR IN PHYSIC. 
July 2. 
Francis Richard Philp, Queen’s Coll. 


BACHELORS OF ARTS, 
July 2. 


John Clement Middleton, King’s Coll, 
Richard William Morice, Trinity Coll. 
James Morgan, Trinity College. 

John Weighell, Pembroke College. 
Wm. Ho Lins Harrison, Caius College. 
James Hine, Corpus Christi College. 
Edward Cantis, Christ College. 

John Durand Baker, Christ College. 
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MASTERS OF ARTS. 
July 7, being Commencement Day. 


x1no’s coLtEGE. | Charles Perr JOHN’s CoLLEGE.| Thomas Watkins 


Jas. Lloyd Wallace Chas. M. Hesilrige 
Samuel Best Robert M. Chatfield ball Jacob Picton 
James Flamank J d K F onn v. now J | J li Hod 
e Kewer Framp-| John Harrison Evans| 2°! Julius ges 

ton Henry Almack John Sheffield 
James Mickleburgh | ypomas Lund Thomas Burrow 
ST. PETER COLI+ | Franke Parker Samuel Wm. Bull 
K. M. B. Botcherby h Sinel 

William Potter Fred, Arkwright Norris Cogswell Joseph Singleton 


William Scott Frederick Ford Thos. J. Whittington 
John Clarke Russell | Chas. J. Goodhart a John White 
Frederick Martin = | youn Yardley T. Barker Ingham 
CLARE HALL. E. Fitzherbert James Gratrix Josiah Bateman 
a Edward Salkeld Marcus Cooper Middleton Onslow 
Wm. Whittington |Jebn G. Coddington] Robert N. Witaker |Henry Griffiths 
Ral sh W. Fisher Thomas W. Peile George A. Hopkins ' 
Hen. Edw. Fawcett | jog H. Anderton cuRist's COLL. 
John Deane Waite | Robert Iiderton Charles Smith Robt, And. Riddell 
Henry Fox Atherley| Charles Fryer William Staunton 
PEMBROKE COLL. Josiah James Henry Romilly 


: Fred. Drought Eyre 
Chas. H. Cottrell | John Vidgen Povah 
Wa. Tremenheere | Christ. Rawlinson 


Joseph W. Harden JESUS COLL. 
Rohert Wedgwood r oii Overton Charles Nesfield 
carus COLLEGE. | Hen, F.S. Lefevre | Jonny Clifton Thomas Pooley 
Wm. H. Stokes m. Evans Brayshaw |W. Nesfield Andrews 
John James Smith enry S. Marriott | Robert Snow Benjamin A 


Edw. P. Cooper 
George Bland ow William Quekett Alfred Wa Re: nard 
John Morgan Evelyn Waddington | Jonny Bail ten 


Aug. W. Langton | Webster | Edward Swann TRINITY HALL. 
George Pearse ames Fenry Stone | Edward Ramsa 
John Spedding C. F. Rogers Baylay Y | Thomas Halsted 


Robert Stammers 
Joseph Hen. Jerrard Thos, John Knight | Octayus Luard Fras. H. Wollaston 


James Appleton SIDNEY COLL. 
CORP, CHR. COLL. G.J. Assheton Drake] y, Shore 
Robert Scaplehorn | Andrew Corbett Wm. David Sheard 
Page Chas. Atticus Monck Henry 8 

ames Goodwin Fran. Pooley Roupelll s: CATHARINE HALL. 
William Dodd 00 ey upe Edw. Walter Lowe 


Chas. John Simpson | p William Myall 
Edward Jones Heury Barker Strother rd Smith 
William Barker Alexander Glennie 


W EmMan. | Robert Dixon 
Willams Thorutoe Kin, | Geo: Robert Tuck Barlow Seckerson 
Houghton Platt | Thos. Briggs Dickson) Wm. Key Borton 
Edmund Kerri * John Collin John Jennings Smit 

mun son Edward Young li Henry Revel! Revell 
John Clarke Haden | Geo. Wm. Sanford | Fras: Geo. Rawlins 
Thos. E. Hankinson | Robert Drummond | Gere Gore 


Edm. H. K. Lacon | MAGDALENE COLL. 

es. a Se Robert Leman Page| Thomas Hugo Bird 
TRINITY COLLEGE. Richard Cox Samuel Smith 

Wm. Geo. P. Smith | Morgan Thomas QuEEN’s COLL. {Thomas Boydell 

John W. Daltry Marcus G. Beresford) Lewis Marcus Geo, W. Wrangham 

John Raine Thos. Hutton Croft | George Cheere 

Joseph W. Barnes | William Paynter Edmund Hollon DOWNING COLL. 


James Prince Lee | Jos. Jas. Frobisher | Frederick Dusautoy | St. John Wells Lucas 
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Proceedings of the University of Cambridge. 


July 7. 


Clement Francis Broughton, of Em- 
manuel College, M.A., and William Pal- 
mer, M.A. of Magdalen Hall, and Robert 
Eden, M.A. of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, were admitted ad eundem of this 
University. 

MISCELLANEOUS UNIVERSITY 
INTELLIGENCE, 


Report of the Observatory Syndicate for the 
year 1830. 


The Syndics are of opinion that, during 
the preceding year, the duties of the Ob- 
servatory have been ably, faithfully, and 
zealously discharged. 

The Transit being at present the only 
capital instrument in the Observatory, the 
observations have necessarily been con- 
fined to the determination of right ascen- 
sions. The Equatorial is now nearly 
finished, and is expected in the course of 
one or two months. The Circle advances 
more slowly, but some impediments to its 
completion being now removed, Professor 
Airy hopes, in the course of the year, to 
present the Senate with some observations 
on North Polar Distances. 

The volume containing the Observa- 
tions of last year is before the Senate; on 
the subject of their accuracy, the Pro- 
fessor observes, that, “ with increased 
experience, a more complete system, and 
increased accuracy in the revision of the 
calculations, have been acquired; and 
though he is certain that there are very 
few errors in the last volume, he dares 
pronounce, with equal certainty, that 
there are fewer in the present publication.” 

It will be seen that a corrected Cata- 
logue of Fundamental Stars in Right 
Ascension has been made, which, so far 
at least as the differences are concerned, 
the Professor thinks worthy of confidence. 
The places of 157 smaller stars have also 
been well determined, There are besides 
133 observations of the Sua, 53 of the 
Moon, 40 of Mercury, 92 of Venus, 40 of 
Mars, 17 of Vesta, 6 of Juno, 9 of Pallas, 
13 of Ceres, 50 of Jupiter, 47 of Saturn, 
and 58 of Uranus, in all 533 observations 
of the planets, reduced, and by a very 
laborious calculation compared with the 
tables. There are also ten occultations of 
the stars and planets by the Moon, re- 
duced by a very troublesome process, so 
as to exhibit the errors of the Lunar 
Tables, and under such a form as may 
best conduce to their correction. 
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In registering these observations, the 
Professor has made it a constant rule to 
reduce them all as far as is practicable, so 
that any one who may hereafter make use 
of them, may have no trouble which he 
can possibly be spared. 

In concluding this Report, the Syndi- 
cate cannot but congratulate the Members 
of the Senate on the rising prospects of 
their Observatory, which, from the celebrity 
of the instrument makers, and the earnest 
which the Professor has already given of 
his ability and accuracy, they confidently 
anticipate will shortly hold a distinguished 
place in the annals of astronomy. 


The Syndicate appointed to consider 
what steps inay be necessary to accom- 
modate the Professors of Anatomy and 
Chemistry with Lecture Rooms, have 
reported to the Senate: 

“ That they have found great difficulty 
in procuring a site for these buildings upon 
any ground now in the possession of the 
University: that they have met with a 
situation, presenting a frontage of about 
thirty feet, and a Septh of ot feet, in 
Trumpington Street, near the Hospital, 
which appears to them to be convenient 
fur the above purposes, and that they 
therefore recommend the purchase of the 
same to the Senate, which purchase may 
be completed immediately at a reasonable 
rate.” 


COMBINATION PAPER, 1831. 
PRIOR COMB, 


Aug. 7. Mr. Conyngham, Pet. 
14. Mr. Hustwick, Regin, 
21. Mr. Wells, Sid. 
23. Mr. Bray, Emman. 
Sep. 4. Coll. Regal. 
11. Coll. Trin. 
18. Coll, Joh. 
25. Mr. Fisher, Pet. 
Oct. 2. Mr. Donne, Regin. 
9. Concio ap 
16. Mr. A. Herring, C. C. 
23. Mr. C. Borton, Cai. 
30. Comme. Beneract. 
Nov. 6. Coll. Regal. 
13. Coll. Trin. 
20. Coll. Joh. 
27. Mr. Hodgson, Pet. 
Dec. 4. Mr. Blathwayte, Regin. 
11. Mr. Whiter, Clar. 


. 
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18. Mr. Twiss, Cai. 
25. Fest. Nativ. 


FOSTER. COMB. 


Aug. 7. Mr. Studd, Cai. 
14. Mr. Carr, Joh. 
21. Mr. Simpson, Joh. 
24. Fest. S. Barntuor. Mr. Far- 
brace, Chr. 
28. Mr. Leigh, Trin. 
Sep. 4. Mr. Clayton, Cai. 
11. Mr. Holt, Regal. 
18. Mr. Marray, Pemb. 
21. Fest.S.Mart. Mr. Parkinson, 
Joh. 
25, Mr. Barnes, Trin. 
29, Fest. S.§ Mr. Hankinson, C. C, 
Micn. Mr. Milner, Cath. 
Oct. 2. Mr. Judge, Trin. 
9, Mr. Holmes, Joh. 
16. Mr. Law, Pet. 
18. Fest. S. Luc. Mr. Jenyns, Joh. 
23. Mr. Giraud, Joh. 
28. Fest. SS. Sim. er Jup. Mr. 
Hutchinson, Jes. 
350. Mr. Porter, Chr. 
Nov, 1. Fest, Om. § Mr. Hill, Corp.Ch., 
Sancr. ? Mr. Birkett, Joh. 
6. Mr. Taylor, Joh. 
18. Mr. Holditch, Cai. 
20. Mr. Whitaker, Emman. 
27. Mr. Turner, Joh. 
30. Fest. S. Mr. Williamson, 
Sid. 
Dec. 4. Mr. Pale ’ Pet. 
11. Mr, Blyth, Chr. 
18, Mr. Blackburne, Chr. 
21. Fest. S. Tuom. Mr, Smyth, 
Joh. 
25. Fest. Nativ. Coll. Regal. 
26. Fest. S.Sreru. Mr. Hutchin- 
son, Joh, 
27. Fesr. S.Jon. Mr. Haggitt, Clar. 
28. Fest. Innoc. Mr. Williams, Job. 


Resp. in Theolog. Oppon. 
Mr.Murray,Pemb. 
Mr. Hurst, Clar.. ** Mr. Collyer, Clar. 
Mr. Cobb, Cai. 


Coll. Regal. 
Mr. Drake, Joh... cal Trin. 
Coll. Joh. 


Mr. Porter, Chir. 
Mr. Morris, Joh. Mr. Wood, Regin. 
Mr. Roper, C.C. 
Mr.R.Cobbold,Ca 
Mr. Brandling, Joh. Coll. Regal. 
2 Coll. Trin. 
Coli. Joh, 
Wallan Regal) Mr. Paley, Pet. 
Mr. Milner, Cath. 
Resp. in Jur. Civ. = pon. 
Ir. Drage,sen. Em. 
Mr. Bennett, Emm. } Mr. Caldwell , Jes. 
Resp. in Medic. 


Mr. Borrett, Cai. 
Mr. Mair, Jes. ... Mr. Briggs, Cui. 


A Grace having passed the Senate, to 
the following effect: —That those to whom 
the Sunday afternoon turns at St. Mary’s, 
and the turns for Christmas Day and 
Good Friday: are assigned, shall, from 
the beginning of October, 1831, to the 
end of May, 1832, provide no other sub- 
stitutes than such as are appointed in 
conformity with that Grace:—The fol- 
lowing persons have been elected, each 
for the month to which his name is 
affixed :-— 

1831 October, Mr. Blunt, St. John’s, 
November, Mr. Simeon, King’s. 
December, Mr. Pearce, Jesus. 

1832 January, Mr. Dale, Corpus, 
February, Mr. H.V. Elliott, Trinity. 
March, Dr. Batten, Trinity. 
April, The Hulsean Lecturer. 
May, Mr. Rose, Trinity. 


ELECTIONS. 


Horatio Samuel Hildyard, B.A. Classi 
cal Lecturer of St. Peter’s College, and 
Macjanlay William Oliver, B. A. have 
been elected Fellows of that Society. 

William Brook and George E. Battis- 
combe, of King’s College, have been 
elected Fellows of that Society. 
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INDEX 


OF THE 


REMARKABLE PASSAGES 


CRITICISMS, EXTRACTS, ECCLESIASTICAL AND 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


A. 


Absolution, form of, in the office for the 
visitation of the sick, explained, 178, 
Allahabad (Temple of), table of the 

amount of tax paid by the pilgrims to, 
from 1812-13 to 1828-29, 94, 
“athens state of religion in, 303, 


Antwerp, cathedral of, sacked by the re- 

; formed, 123. 

Aposiolic Fathers, did not teach Predesti- 
nation, 460, 461. 

Articles, the XXXIX., influence of Me- 

- lanchthon in the composition of, 455, 
456—the Lambeth Articles, by whom 
signed, 456, 457. 

- Atheism, why not to be tolerated, 31, 32. 

Atonement of Christ for the sins ef the 
world, remarks on Socinus’s scheme of, 
380—382. 

Augustine and Pelagius, remarks on the 
controversy between, 37 1—375. 


Baptism, on the efficacy of, 182. 

Baptismal Regeneration, observations on, 
142, 143, 

Barbadoes, abstract of the proceedings of 
the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel on the Codrington estates in, 
220—-224—actual state of the planta- 
tions as described by the bishop, 225, 
226—future plans of the Society, 226, 


227. 

Barnes (Mr.), observatioris of, on the real 
nature of tithes, 473—and on the effect 
of a commutation, 484—486. 

Basire (Rev. Dr.), biographical notice of, 
432, 433—interesting letters of, de- 
scribing his labours in disseminating the 
Protestant faith in the East and in 
Greece, 433—437—affecting letter of 
Mrs, Basire to him, 438, 439—he is 
rasa Professor of Theology in the 

niversity of Alba Julia, 440—his re- 


VOL. X. 


turn to England, 441—remarks on his 

te Yeo biogra 
Charles LI.’s escape after the battle of 
Worcester, 114—117, 

Belsoni’s discoveries in the pyramids of 
Egypt, account of, 

Beza’s (Theodore) completion of the 
French metrical version of the Psalms, 
notice of, 122. 

Bible, in what sense “ only the religion of 
Protestants,” 256—258—observations 
on the neglect of, 428—430. 

Bishop’s College, at Calcutta, importance 
of, 205— vindication of the benefits 
already it, 206, 207— 
proceedings of the college press, 214. 

Bruce (Mr.), error of, corrected, 361, 
362. 

Buchanan (Dr.), testimony of, to the 


effects of the pilgrimage to Juggernaut, 
79, 80. 
Buckingham (Duke of), elucidation of the 


charge against, of lending ships to the 
French parental to be employed 
against the Protestants, 406—410. 

Bulteel (Mr.), observations on the con- 
troversy between, and Dr. Barton, 
454—461. 

Burke (Edmund), observations of, on the 
non-toleration of Atheism, 32. 


Cc. 


, number of the 
members of, 254—degrees conferred, 
250, 251. 507, 508 — miscellaneous 
University intelligence, 253. 509 — 
namber of members who voted for the 
election of a representative for this 
University, 254—prizes, ib.— Report of 
Observatory Syndicate, bi- 
nation Paper, , 510—habits of the 
students in the sixteenth century, 260. 

Caviglia (Signor), researches of, in the 
pyramids of pt, 355. 
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opinions of, 311,312—his testimony in 
favour of the English aniversities, 313 
315 —his vindication of literary endow- 
ments, 317—-and of the importance of 
fixed and stationary ministers, 319—his 
observations on the difficulties under 
which dissenting ministers labour, 320 
— his testimony in behalf of the Church 
of Ireland, 32¢—character of his writ- 
ings, 529. 


Channing (Dr. W. E.), modifications of 


Unitarian tenets proposed by, 382— 
remarks on his objections to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, 383, 384—Scrip- 
ture proofs of the supreme deity of 
Jesus Christ, in opposition to his asser- 
tions, 385--389-—answer to his objec- 
tion that the doctrine of the Atonement 
tarnishes the lustre of our Heavenl 
Father's love, 890— observations on his 
theolozicel system, 390—392. 


Charles I,, state of England at the acces- 


sion of, 398—conduct of the parlia- 
ment to him, ib.—his repeated sum- 


monses and dissolutions of parliament, — 


599 — circumstances which rendered 
him unpopular ; first, his marriage with 
a daughter of France, ib, 400—advice 
given to him by Secretary Nicholas, 
400—secondly, the new views of religion 
entertained the more zealous Pro- 
testants, 400, 401—thirdly, his conduct 
towards the people of Scotland, 401, 
40%—churacter of the parliament which 
precipitated Charles from his throne, 
by Milton, 402, 403—and by Lord 
Clarendon, 403 — difficulties under 
which the king laboured in conducting 
his treaties after the battle of Naseby, 
404—406—elucidation of the charge 
against the Duke of Buckingham, of 
lending ships to the French govern- 
ment to be employed against the Pro- 
testants, 406—410 — remarks on 
Charles’s assent to the Petition of 
Rights, 410—414—characters of his 
principal opponents in parliament, 415 
—418—on the private character of 
Charles, 418, 419. 


Charles I1., character of, 105—remarks 


on his invitation of the Puritans to the 
Savey conference, 106, 107—and on 
his disregard of his declaration at 
Breda, 108, 109—causes of his mis- 
conduct, 109, 110—anecdotes of his 
escape after the battle of Worcester, 


INDEX. 


Chalmers (Rev. Dr.), importance of the 


cation of the Church establishment of 
Ireland, 322, 323—amount of the in- 
come of the Church of England, 324, 
note—observations on it, and on the ex- 
aggerated statements of its value, 464 
—466—allegations of Dr. Doyle, that 
tithes are diverted from the purposes 
for which they were originally de- 
signed, 466—468—refutation of his 
assertions, 469—471—and of the 
charge that tithes are a burthen both 
upon the consumer and the producer, 
47 2—475—observations on a commu- 
tation, 481—486—vindication of the 
Church of England, 489—492. 


Church Music, canon of the Council of 


Laodicea concerning, 120— progress of, 
in France, at the Reformation, 121, 
122—in Switzerland, Germany and 
the Low Countries, 123—in England, 
124, 125—description of a village 
choir, 126, 127 —remedy for correcting 
its evils, 127, 128—specimens of abuses 
in Church music and Psalmody, 152, 
133—influence of the voluntary, 134— 
qualifications of an organist, 155. 


Clarendon (Lord), cWaracter of, 105—his 


character of the parliament that de- 
throned Charles I., 403, 


Clergy of the Church of England, lists of, 


preferred, 2@9-—-233. 493—497—or- 
dained, 233—237. 498, 499—married, 
241, 242. 5038, 504—deceased, 2358— 
240. 500—502—their characters vindi- 
cated, 184, 185 —consequences of the 
alienation of ecclesiastical property, 
324, 325—vindication of their endow- 
ments, 325, 326—importance of their 
apostolical ministry, 450—453—vindi- 
cation of their character and conduct, 
489— 492. 


Codrington Cage! bequest of, to the 


Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, in trust, 220—their proceed- 
ings in execution of that trust, 220— 
221—their labours for improving the 
spirituel and temporal condition of the 
negroes on the Codrington estates, 221, 
222—general effects of the system, 
223, 224—abstract of the special Re- 
port on the Codrington Trust, 225, 226 
—outline of the Society’s plan for the 
future management of the negroes on 
the Codrington estates, 226, 227—its 
progress, 227, 228. 


Collinson (Rev. J.), observations of, on 


the preservation of the Gospel, 424— 


114—117—his liberality to his pre- 427. 
servers, 117, 118. Commutation of tithes, observations on, 
Church of England and Treland, character 484—486. 


of the various enemies of, 463—vindi- | Confirmation, apostolical origin of, 446— 
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address to young persons who have 
been ‘449 

Controversy, theological, remarks on the 
spirit of, 364—365—particularly re- 
Specting the salen of the 
Lord’s Day, 365, 366—the mode of 
Christ’s presence in the eucharist, 366 
568— justification, 368, 369 —the union 
of the divine and human natures in the 
person of Christ, 309—371—the con- 
troversy between Pelagius and Augus- 
time, 3571—375—on the controversy 
respecting confirmation, 446—448, 

Corruptions of the Romish Chureh, origin 
of, according to Dr. Whately, 2, 3— 

* his view of them anticipated by Dr. 
Jackson, 3, 4—Mr. Irving’s account of 
their origin, 6, 7—the adoption of a 

vicarious religion, 10—12—repetition 
of prayers, 13—17—pious frauds, 17 
20—persecuting spirit of the Romish 
Charch, 25—idolatry in the adoration 
of the host, 35, 36. 

Corunna, anecdote of the battle of, 345, 
546. 

Cottier rents, nature and operation of, 49, 
50. 

Cranmer (Archbishop), falschoods of the 
Romanists respecting the marriage of, 
refuted, 156-—his conduct in accepting 
the Archbishoprick of Canterbury vindi- 
cated, 157, 158—and also his protest 
at the time of his consecration, 159— 
did not sign the Six Articles, 161—his 
account of his interview with Catharine 
Howard, 162, 163—alteration made by 
him in the Reformatio Legum, 165, 166 
—observations on his acquiescence in 
Edward VL.’s bequest of his crown to 
Lady Jane Grey, 167-—and on his last 
disputation at Oxford, 169—a new 
edition of his complete works an- 
nounced, 170—was not a Predestina- 
rian, 459, ra 


Deaths of clergymen, lists of, 238—240. 
| obligation of, 145, 146 
moral obligation of, 

Degrees conferred, at Oxford, 243—246. 
505—at Cambridge, 250, 251. 507, 


508. 
Deity of Jesus Christ, Scripture proofs of, — 


3 5—389. 


D' Israeli (Mr.), plan of, in -his “ Com- 


mentaries on the Life and Reign of 
Charles I.,”” 406—his observations on 
the administration of the Duke of 
Buckingham, 409, 410—and on the 
conduct of Charles with regard to the 
Petition of Rights, 414—on the cha- 


racter of Pym, 417, 418-—-on the pri- 

vate character of the king, 419. 

issenting Ministers, difficulties ‘Under 

which they frequently labour, 320— 

— literary services of dissenters, 
1A, 

Doctrines of Greece, observations on, 140, 
i41. 

Doyle (Dr.), assertion of, that tithes have 
been diverted from their original de- 
sign, 466 —468 —refutation of his asser- 
tions, 469471. 

Dubois (Abbé), account of the cruel su- 
perstitions of the Hindoos, 75. 


E. 


Edward VI., account of the revisal of the 
Liturgy of, 164—account of his be- 
quest of his crown to Lady Jane Grey, 
167, 

Ecclesiastics, abuse of, by Adam Smith, 
301—remarks thereon, 301-3058. 

Egypt, character and anecdotes of the 
viceroy of, 356—361—notice of mo- 
detn discoveries in the eam of, 
352, 353—especially by Belzoni, 353 
—355—and by Caviglia, 355. 

Eliot (Sir John), character of, 415, 416, 

Elizabeth, character of the reign of, 395, 

ecclesiastical, vindicated 

from the censures of Adam Smith, 301 

—303—vindieation of literary endow- 

- ments from his censures, 305--310— 

lea for literary endowments Dr. 

halmers, 317—vindication of the en- 

dowments of the Church of England, 
325, 326. 

Eucharist, observations on the contro- 
versy respecting the mode of Christ's 
presence in, 366—368. 


F. 


Farmer’s rents, nature and operation of, 
51, 5%. 58, 59—tithes proved to be no 
injury to farmers, 474—477. 

Fathers of the Christian Church, scarcity 
of editions of, 263—inquiry into the 
causes of the neglect of them, 269— 
271—remedies for them, 27 1—advan- 
tages by the Church of Eng- 
land for producing editions of r 
works, 273—2?75—importance of stu- 
dying them, 276— predestination not 
taught by the Apostolic Fathers, 460, 
461. | 

G. 
, cause of the superior extent of 
reading in the scholars of, 261. 


Grace of God, on the sufficiency of, 149. 
Grey (Lady Jane), observations on Ed- 
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514 INDEX. 
: b VI.'s bequest of the crown to, 203—proceedings in Northern India of 
167. 


Gya (Temple of), table of the amount of 
tax paid by Hindoo pilgrims to, from 
1812-15 to 1828-29, 94. 


H, 


Hale (Mr.), observations of, on the con- 
dition of dissenting ministers, 321, 322. 

Hall (Captain Basil), entrance of, into the 
navy, 335—his description of a mid- 
shipman’s life, ib. 336—adventures of a 
favourite dog of his associates, 336— 
—341—account of the mode of exa- 
mining midshipmen, particularly of his 
own examination, 342—345—anecdote 
of the battle of Corunna, 345, 346— 
description of the saving of a purty 
from shipwreck, 346—350. 

Hampden, observations on the character 
of, 416, 417. 

Heber (Bishop), on the character of the 
Hindoos, 73—75. 

Henry VIII, character of the reign of, 
394, 395. 

Hindoos, immorality and depravity of, 73 
—77, 

Holden (Rev. George), design of his 
“ Christian Expositor,” 442 —444—his 
synopsis of St. Paul’s Epistle to the 

mans, 444—446. 

Holy Spirit, personality of, 150. 

Hooper (Bishop), sentiments of, on pre- 
destination, 459. 

Hymns, specimens of, in bad taste, 132— 
sung to secular music, 133. 


I, 


Idolatry and cruelty, close connection of, 
70—72—and with impurity, 72—76— 
idolatry of the Romish Church in the 
adoration of the host, 35, 36. 

Income of the clergy of the Church of 
England, statement of, 324, note-—ob- 
servations on it, 464—466. 

India, abolition of suttees in, 62. 69, 70 
—Bishop Heber’s character of the Hin- 
doos, 73—75— immorality of. their 
temple worship, 76 — ineffectual pro- 
tests of the Directors of the India Com- 
pany against sanctioning a tax on pil- 
grims, 77, 78—reflections of a mis- 
sionary on that tax, 90, 91—tables of 
the amount of revenue annually re- 
ceived by the India Company, from 
1812-13 to 1828-29, from the tax on 

iigrims to Juggernaut, 95—to the 
emple at Gya, 94—to the Temple at 
Allahabad, ib.—and to the Temple of 
Tripetty, 95—benefits conferred on In- 
dia by the British government, 202, 


the Socjety for Propagating the Gospel, 
— 204, 205—and in Southern India, 208 
—215. 218, 219—advantages of the 
modern missionary in Southern India, 
211—218—defection of several con- 
regations of native Christians from the 
hurch of Rome, 219. 
Irving (Mr.), observations of, on the sys- 
_ tem of popery, 6, 7—remarks thereon, 
7—on the sources of error among Pro- 
testants, 8—10— his notions on the 
divine humanity of Christ, 147, 148. 


J. 
James (St.), doctrine of, on justification, 
368 


James ) character of the reign of, 596, 
397, 

Jesus Christ, observations on the divine 
humanity of, 146, 147—and on his 
sympathy in the infirmities of all who 
come to God by him, 186—on the con- 
troversy respecting the mode of his 
presence in the Eucharist, 366—-368—~ 
and on the anion of the divine and 
human natures in his person, 369—371 
—remarks on the scheme of Socinus 
concerning the person of Christ, 377— 
and his atonement, 380—382—Scrip- 
ture proofs of the supreme deity of 
Jesus Christ, 385—3S89. 

Jones (Rev. Richard), observations of, on 
the metayer rents of the ancient 
Greeks, 45, 46—on the operation of 
the ryot rent in India, 48—on the 
effects of the cottier system of rent in 
Ireland, 50—-results of his researches 
concerning the nature of rent, 57—61. 

Juggernaut, expense of the temple of, 77 
—a tax on the pilgrims frequenting it 
sanctioned by the Board of Controul, 
78—proofs that it increased the reve- 
nue, 79—number of pilgrims killed in 
1812, ib.—testimonies to the horrid 
effects of the pilgrimage to Juggernaut, 
by Dr. Buchanan, 79, 80—by Mr. 
Stirling, 80, 8i—by Colonel Phipps, 
81—84— by the missionaries on the 
Balosore station, 85, 86—description of 
the car of Juggernaut, 87—mortality at 
the festival of 1829, 88—90—on the 
conduct of the pilgrim hunters in ex- 
tolling Juggernaut, 91, 92 — annual 
amount of the tax on pilgrims to Jug- 
gernaut from 1812-13 to 1828-29, 93 
—objections to its abolition considered, 
96—99. 

Justification by faith, remarks on the con- 
troversy respecting, 568, 369. | 
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L. 
Labour-rent, nature and operation of, 43, 


“4 
Lancaster (Rev. T. W.), observations of, 
on the controversy respecting confirma- 
tion, 446—448—earnest address of, to 
parents, 448, 449—and to young per- 
sons who have been confirmed, 449. 
Laodicea (Council of ), canon of, respect- 
ing singing in churches, 120, 
(Bishop), sentiments of, on pre- 
destination, 460. 
Latrobe (Rev. J. A.), observations of, on 
psalmody, 125, 126—his description of 
a village choir, 126, 127—remedy sug- 
ested by him for its evils, 127, 128 — 
is opinion on the existence of music in 
heaven, 128, 129. 136—examples of 
bad taste in psalmody given by him, 
131, 132—eulogizes the old chaunt 
tune, 133—on the influence of the 
voluntary, 134 — qualifications pre- 
scribed by him for an organist, 135. 
Lingard’s (Dr.) false assertions against 
_ Archbishop Cranmer refuted, vit. that 
Cranmer was a “ dependent on the 
family of the king’s mistress,” 156, 157 
—that his second marriage was ille- 
gal, 158—concerning the proceedings 
against Anne Boleyn, 160—the articles 
of religion framed in 1536, ib.—the 
“ Institution of a Christian Man,” 161 
_—Cranmer’s alleged assent to the Six 
Articles, is.—the prosecution of Catha- 
rine Howard, 162—his assertion that 
the Marian persecution was only a re- 
taliation, 165, 166—Cranmer’s acqui- 


escence in Edward VI.’s bequest of 


his crown to Lady Jane Grey, 167— 


on his account of Cranmer’s disputa- - 


tion at Oxford, 169. 
Liturgy of Edward VL, short account of 
the revisal of, 164. 
Lord’s Day, observations on the sabbatical 
nature of, 365, 366. 
_ Lord’s Supper, observations on the cele- 
bration of, 180, 181. 
Lyall (Mr. Archdeacon ), observations of, 


on the amount of the income of the | 


Clergy of the Church of England, 464 
467—proves that tithes are no injury 
to the farmer, 474~—477—his vindica- 
tion of their character and conduct, 489 
—492. 


Man, observations on Socinus’s opinion 
concerning the moral state of, 378. 


Marot’s (Clement) Version of the Psalms, 


notice of, 121,122. 


Metayer 


INDEX. 338 


Marriages of C lists of, 241 


Mary (Queen), persecution ef the reformed 


by, proved not to be retaliatory, 165, 
166—violated the assurances she gave 
them on her accession to the throne 
Melanchthon, influence of, in the composi- 
tion of the Thirty-nine Articles, proved, 
455, 456—did not hold the doctrine of 
necessity, 456. 


nature and ions of, 
45, 47. operations of, 


Méwar, extent of the Rajpoot state of, 
278, 279—early history of, 279, 280— 
sketch of its history from the ninth to 
the eighteenth century, 281—286— 
becomes tributary to the East India 
Company, 286, 287—its political con- 
stitution, 287 —289—distribution of ho- 
nours, 290—loyalty of the nobles, 291, 
292—influence of the women on Raj- 
poot society, 292 — 294—~ chivalrous 
custom of giving a bracelet, 294, 295 
—influence of Great Britain in restoring 
order to this country, 296, 297. 

Midshipmen, anecdotes of the life and 
amusements of, 335—341—and of their 
passing examination for lieutenancies, 
342—345. 


Mill (Rev. Dr.), observations of, on the 


importance and duties of an apostolical 
ministry, 450—453. 

Miller (Rev. J.), conjecture of, on the 
origin of Church Sonor in England, 
479, 480—remarks on it, 480, 481— 
his observations on a commatation of 
tithe, 481—483. 


_Milner’s (Dr. John) false assertion res- 


pecting Cranmer’s marriage, refuted, 
156. 


Milton’s character of the parliament that 
dethroned Charles, 402, 403, ; 
Mohammed Ali, pacha of Egypt, aneedotes 
of the early life of, 356, 357—assumes 
the government of Egypt, 357—and is 
confirmed by the Porte, 358—his mode 

of training men after the 
manner, 359, 360—anecdotes of his 
religious opinions, 361. 


Moral Law, perpetual obligation of, 145, 
146 
Murder, cruel instance of, 286. 


Mysteries, no objection to the doctrine of 
the Trinity, 151, 152. 


Names and privileges, danger of trasting 


in 


516 


oO. 

Ordinations of Clergymen, lists of, 288— 
237. 498, 499—objection to a passage 
in our ordination service, refuted, 177, 
178—vindication of the ordinations of 
the Charch of England, 183. 

ist, qualifications of, 13%. 

Owen (John), intolerant expressions of, 26. 

Orford University, degrees conferred, 243 
—246. 505—miscellancous intelligence 
246. 506—public examinations, 247, 
248—university appointments, 506. 


Pp, 

Parables of the lost sheep, lost piece of 
money, and prodigal son, scope of, 153. 

Parents, address to, 448, 449. 

Patronage, popular, in ecclesiastical affairs, 
remarks on, 304. 

Paul (St.), doctrine of, on justification, 
368—synopsis of his Epistle to the 
Romans, 444—-446. 

Pelagius and Augustine, remarks on the 
controversy between, 371—375. 

Persecution, prevalence of the spirit of, 
among the ancient heathen philosophers, 
24—in the Romish Church, 25—this 
spirit not extinct among some Protes- 
tants, 25, 26. 

Personality of the Holy Spirit, proved, 150, 

Phipps (Colonel), observations of, on the 
horrid etfects of the pilgrimage to Jug- 
gernaut, 81—84. 

Piety, early, importance of inculcating, 
14, 15. 

Pilgrimage to Jaggernaut, testimonies to 
the horrid effects of, 79—90—conduct 
of the pilgrim-bunters, 91, 92—tables 
of the annual amount of tax on pilgrims 
paid, between 1812—13 and 18%8— 
29, by the pilgrims to Juggernaut, 95— 
to the temple at Gya, 94—to the tem- 
ple at Allahabad, ib.—and to the temple 
of Tripetty, 95—objections to the abo- 
lition of this tax, anticipated and an- 
swered, 96—99. 

Political Economy, proper objects of, 52 
—must be a science of induction not 
of deduction, 52—356. 

Popery, delineation of, by Mr. Irving, 6,7. 

Poynder, (John, Esq.), success of his 
efforts for the abolition of Suttees in 
India, 6%—failure of his motion res- 
pecting the encouragement of idolatry 
in India, ib.—copy of his motion, 63— 
remarks on it, ib., 64—wise resolution 
of the Directors of the India Company 
in 1809, ib,—remarks on their present 
deviation from it, 65—abstract of the 
evidence collected by him, to show the 
degrading and demoralizing effects of 
the general superstition in India, 70— 
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79—on the character of the superstition 
sanctioned by the India Company, 79 
—87—proofs that it would seon ceuse 
or dwindle into insignificance if left to 
its own resources, 87, 88—tables of the 
taxes on pilgrims received by the India 
Company, 93—95—objections to the 
abandonment of these taxes, first, pecu- 
niary loss, 96—secondly, the supposed 
existence of certain treaties which lead 
to the preservation of these taxes, 97, 
98—thirdly, the invasion of religious 
privileges, 98—the duty of discounte- 
nancing idolatry in India, further urged, 
100—102. 

Predestinarian controversy in the time of 

Elizabeth and James I., observations 

on, 457, 458—Predestination not held 

by Cranmer, 459—nor by Tyndale, 
459—nor by Bishop Hooper, ib.—nor 
by Bishop Latimer, 460—nor hy the 

apostolic fathers, 460, 461. 

Preferments of Clergymen, lists of, 229— 
233. 493—497. 

Propagation of the Gospel, King’s letter 
issued in bebaif of the society for, 197 
—advantage of this ecclesiastical mode 
of obtaining pecuniary aid, ib.—suc- 
cessful produce of the Royal Letters in 
behalf of the Society in 1819, 198— 
outline of the Society’s proceedings in 
North America, 200, 201—in Northern 
India, 204, 205—in Southern India, 
208—215—Proceedings of the. Society 
in executing the trust of General Cod- 
rington’s Estates in Barbadoes, 220, 
221—their labours for improving the 
spiritual and temporal condition of the 
negroes on the estates, 221, 222—gene- 
ral effects of the system,2¢3—abstract 
of the special report on the Codrington 
trust, 225, 224—actual state of the 
plantations at Codrington, 225, 226— 
outline of the Society’s plan for the 
future management of the trust estates, 
226, 227— general observations on the 
propagation of, 4¢4—427. 

Protestants, observations on the supersti- 
tious notions of some, 12—a spirit of 
persecution not yet wholly extinct among 
some Protestants, 25—are safer than 
Romanists, 37. 

Psalmody, ancient state of, 120—account 
of the French version -of the Psalms 
made by Clement Marot, 121, 122— 
and Theodore Beza, 122—progress of 
Psalmody in Germany and the Low 
Countries, 123 — in England, 124— 
description of a village choir, 126, 127 
—remedy suggested for its evils, 197, 
128—observations on some defective 
renderings of the Psalms, 131, 132. 
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Pym, observations on the character of, 
417, 418, , 

Pyramids, notice of researches, in, 352, 
353—account of the discoveries of Bel- 

zoni in, 353—355. 


R. 


Rajast’han, geographical extent of, 278 
—early history of the Rajpoots, 279, 
_280—sketch of the history of the Raj- 
poots of Mewar, from the ninth to 
the eighteenth century, 281—?84— 
ravages of the Mahrattas among them, 
285—tragical death of one of their 

286—the Rajpoot princes 
come tributaries to the East India 
Company, 287—influence of women 
the Rajpoots, 292, 293—hatred 
of the Rajpoots against the Tartars, 294. 

“* Religion of Socrates,” strictures on, 187 
—196. 

Rent, different sorts of, 45—nature and 
operation of a labour rent, 45, 44—of 
Metayer rent, 45—47—of Ryot rents, 

47, 48—of Cottier rents, 49, 50—of 
farmers’ rents, 51, 5%. 58, 59—Mr, 
Ricardo’s distinction between rent and 
tithe disproved, 472—474. 

Robinson (Archdeacon), abstract of his 
report on the state of the missions in 
Southern India, 218, 219. ~ 

Romish Church, assertion of, that she is 
on the safe side, refuted, 56, 37—de- 

fection of several! congregutions of native 
Christians in Southern India from this 
Church, 219—on the corruptions of the 
Romish Church:—see Corruptions. 

Ryot rents, nature and operation of, 47, 48. 


Savoy Conference, observations on, 106, 
107. 

Slade (Rev. James), observations of, on 
the neglect of the word of God, 428— 
430—and on the mistakes men fall into 
in forming a comparative estimate of 
their fellow men, 450—432, 

Smith (Dr. Adam), strictures on his abuse 
of ecclesiastics, 501—303—and on his 
censure of endowments for the support 
and encouragement of literature, 305 
—310. 

Socinus, outline of the scheme of, respect- 

_ing the person of Christ, 376—remarks 
thereon, 377—on his notions concer- 
ing the state of man, 376—on some 
texts perverted by him and his followers, 
379—and on his defective views of the 
atonement made by Christ for the sins 
of the world, 380—382—modifications 
of the Socinian or Unitarian scheme by 
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Dr. Channing, examined and refuted 

382-390. 
Sternhold and Hopkins’s Version of the 

Psalms, notice of, 124, 

Stirling (Aire), observations of, on the ef- 
fects of the pilgri to Juggernaut, 81. 

Stratten (Mr. » assertion of, that 
there is no priesthood in the Christian 

175, 176—refuta- 
tion of his objections to a passage in 
the ordination service, 177, 178—and 
to the form of absolution in the office 
for the visitation of the sick, 178— 
remarks on his account of the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, 180, 181— 
on his account of baptism, 162—the 
ordinations of the Church of England 
vindicated from his censures, 183—~and 
also the Clergy of that Church, 184, 
185—his fine remark on the sympathy 
of Christ, 186. 

Suttees, abolished by Lord William Ben- 
tinck, 69—by the Council at Madras, 
ib.—petition for their continuance, and 
counterpetitions against them, ib., 70. 


T. 


Tanjore mission, state of, 209, 

Texts of Scripture illustrated : 
Exod, xix. 4. ob 362 
Deut. xxxii, 362 
Wisdom, xii, 12, 13. 72 
xiv, 22, OS. FB 


Luke, xv. \ 153 
——=— fv, 18. 385 
— vi. 47. 385 
Rom. i. 22-25 eee 73 
1 Cor. Be 73 
2 Thes. i. 12. 388 
1 Tim. i. 17. 385 
Tit. ii. 13. eee 388 
Heb. i. 6. 388 
, cause of the present low state 

of, 263, 264, 265. A448 

Time, importance of the distribution of, 
261. 

Tinnivelly mission, state of, 212, 213. 

Tithes, a conjecture on the origin of, ia 
England, 479, 480—remarks thereon, 
480, 481—assertion of Dr. Doyle, that 
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they have been diverted from their ori- 

inal design, 466—468—refutation of 

is assertions, 469—-471—proved not 
to be a burthen, by a statement of their 
real nature, 473, 474—are no injury 
to the farmer, 474—477—who are the 
interested persons that feel them a 
grievance, 477, 478—observations on 
a commutation of tithes, 484—486— 
character of the different classes of op- 
posers of tithes, 487, 488. 

Tod (Lieut. Col. James), strictures on the 
execution of his annals, and antiquities 
of Rajast’han, 298—300—his account 
of a sanguinary murder at Oodipoor, 
286—of a signal instance of bravery, 
291—his adroit management of a na- 
tive chieftain, 292—on the influence of 
Great Britain upon the native tribes of 
Rajasthan, 296, 297. 

Todd (Rev. H. J.) successfully vindicates 
the conduct of Cranmer in accepting 
the archbishoprick of Canterbury, 157, 
158—refutes Dr. Lingard’s account of 
the first articles of religion framed in 
1536, 160, 161—his account of Cran- 
mer’sinterviews with Catharine Howard, 
162, 168—and of the revisal of Edward 
VL.’s liturgy, 164—refutes Dr, Lingard’s 
assertion that Mary, in persecuting the 
Reformers, only practised what they 
taught, 166—proves that she violated 
the assurances she gave to the Protes- 
tants on her accession to the throne, 
168—his account of Cranmer’s dispu- 
tation at Oxford, 169. 

Tranquebar, Danish mission at, state of, 
209, 210. 

Transubstantiation, observations on the 
Romish tenet of, 35, 36. 
ichinopoly mission, state of, 212. 

Trinity, objection to the doctrine of, re- 
futed, 151,152. 

Tripetty (Temple of), table of the amount 
of tax paid by the Hindoo pilgrims to, 
from 1812—13 to 1828—29, 95. 

Tyndale, the martyr, opinion of, on pre- 
destination, 459. 

Tytler (Mr.), testimony of, to the immo- 

rality of the Hindoo Temple worship, 

76. 

U. 


Universities, proceedings of: Oxford, 243 
— 249. 505, 506—Cambridge, 250— 
254. 507—510—important testimony 
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_ to their value, and to the services con- 
ferred by them, 313—315. 
Vv. 
Van Mildert —. Dr. William, 
Bishop of Du ), character of his 
discourses, 138, 139—observations of, 
on the divine decrees, 140, 141—on 
regeneration, with reference to tism, 
142, 143—on the moral obligation of 
the decalogue, 145, 146—on the Divine 
Humanity of Christ, 147—on the suffi- 
ciency of Divine Grace, 149—answer 
to objections to the Doctrine of the 
Trinity, on the ground of its being 
mysterious, 151, 152—on the joy with 
which the penitent is welaeiek 154. 
Vepery mission, state of, 211. 
Visitation of the Sick, objection to the form 
of absolution in the office for, refuted, 
Voluntary, influence of, in Churches, 134, 


Ww. 

Ward (Mr.), testimony of, to the immo- 
rality of the HindooTemple-worship,76. 

Wealih, observations on the distribution 
of, 41—45. 

Whately (Rev. Dr.), design of, in his 
** Romish Errors,” 2—his notion of their 
origin not new, 3—previously stated 
by Dr. Thomas Jackson, 3, j-senene 
thereon, 5—on the moral deductions 
proposed to Protestants by Dr.Whately, 
8—and on his view of the Romish pro- 
pensity of man to adopt a vicarious 


religion, 10—1%2—on the repetition of 


prayers, 13—17—on pious frauds, 17 
—20—on the distinction between hie- 
reus and eros, 20—22—on the 
Dr’s.denunciations ofcertain injunctions 
given to several charity schoolmasters, 
23—on his arraignment of the British 
Critic for a persecuting temper, 26—33 
—ou his notions concerning the idolatr 

of the Romish Church, 35, 36—h 

notions on the sabbath exposed, $9, 40. 

White (Rev. Blanco), his refutation of 
the assertion of Romanists that they 
are on the safe side, 37. 

Women, influence of, in Rajast’han, 292, 
293—+singular custom among them, 294, 
295. 

Y. 


Youth, address to, 449. 


Erratum.—In page 389, line 3, for xi. read ii. 
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